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of  Henry  Eli,  to  the  Death  of  George  IF,  ny  Henry  Ilolltun. 
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2.  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  Government  and  Consti¬ 
tution,  from  the  Reign  Henry  Eli,  to  the  nresent  Time,  By 
Lord  John  HuBsell.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  London. 

owe  an  apology  to  Lord  John  Russell.  So  long  an  in¬ 
terval  ought  not  to  have  elapsed  from  the  publication  of 
a  volume  on  such  a  subject,  and  from  such  a  pen,  without  its 
receiving  our  serious  notice.  Yet,  we  perhaps  owe  it  to  our¬ 
selves  to  state,  that  this  apparent  neglect  has  arisen  in  some 
measure  from  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  a  theme  so  comprehensive 
and  momentous,  should  have  been  despatched,  by  so  com|)etent 
a  writer,  in  so  brief  a  space.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  of  the 
vulgar  horror  with  respect  to  ‘  a  great  book’,  and  have  often 
seen,  that  the  author  who  would  affect  the  sentiments  of  man¬ 
kind  immediately  and  powerfully,  must  in  most  cases  present  his 
appeal  in  a  form  sufficiently  condensed  and  striking  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  attractive.  Still,  the  most  that  may  be  well  expected  from 
such  compositions,  when  relating  to  a  great  subject,  is,  that  they 
should  rouse  attention,  and  elicit  inquiry.  Naked  rules  of 
policy  can  afford  but  a  partial  guidance  to  mankind.  Their 
utility  must  greatly  depend  on  their  being  associated  with  such 
historical  illustrations  as  may  afford  a  more  certain  disclosure  of 
their  worth,  and  also  of  the  best  modes  of  applying  them ;  and 
in  order  to  this,  space  is  necessary.  The  distin^ished  Author 
adverted  to  has  not,  however,  so  far  copied  the  example  of 
Montesquieu,  as  to  present  his  countrymen  with  a  series  of  is^ 
lated  maxims  in  the  place  of  a  history.  On  the  contrai^,  his 
historical  learning  has  enabled  him  to  make  that  selection  of 
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facu,  which  exhibits  most  successfully  the  spirit  of  that  conflict 
iK’tween  the  fjovemincT  Jind  the  i^ovcmed,  which  we  find  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  accession  of  the  1  udors  to  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts, 
aiul  which  has  conferred  so  much  interest  on  the  modem  history 
t»f  this  Island,  in  the  esteem  both  of  the  native  and  the  foreigner, 
'rhe  vigour,  the  truth,  and  the  generous  feeling  which  charac¬ 
terize  his  l.ordships  conclusions,  are,  indeed,  such  as  must  be 
utlei*  grateful  to  the  most  maturerl  student  of  this  ‘  gil'at  argo- 
*  incut*;  and  must,  we  think,  awaken  in  many  others,  who  are 
hy  far  too  supine  res|>ecting  it,  a  patriotic  wish  to  become  more 
familiar  w iili  its  heights  and  depths.  The  “  I'.ssay  **  retains 
the  form  of  u  narrative,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIT.  to  the 
revolution  of  1<>S8.  The  story  is  then  considernhiy  interrupted 
hy  detached  chapters  on  various  constitutional  questions ;  and 
tliese  are  generally  connected  with  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Mr.  llallams  volumes  are  distinguished  by  that  patient  re- 
MMich,  tiiat  calm  attention  to  evidence,  and  th;it  philosophical 
spirit,  which  his  character  as  a  writer  had  led  us  to  imticipate. 
No  man  of  the  prestmt  generation  has  made  so  valuable  an 
addition  to  English  history.  Tlnit  lionour  mierht  have  been 
wen  by  Dr.  Liiigard,  had  las  freedom  from  prejudice  al  all 
equalled  his  industry  m'  the  skill  which  he  has  generally  rlis- 
pl.iycd  in  the  choosing  and  disposing  of  iiis  materials.  The 
enots  into  which  tlm  marvellous  obliquity  of  his  feelings  has  led 
him,  are  frciiuenlly  exposed  by  Mr.  liailaui-  Yet,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  portions  of  Ids  work  which  relate  to  our  con* 
stitutional  history,  are  truth  almost  uiralloyed,  when  compand 
with  those  of  Uiune.  Oa  all  points,  however,  where  the  credit 
ul  the  Komanists  is  concerned,  his  statements  are  scarcely  mow 
worthy  of  confidence  than  those  of  Dodd*s  Church  iiistory,  or 
ot  that  veracious  |H*rsonage,  Father  Parsoiis.  VVe  do  not  inako 
this  assertion  unadvisedly,  but  as  the  consequence  of  having 
Irvtiuonily  felt  indignant  at  the  tricks  which  we  have  fouiul  that 
gentleman  atteiiipting  to  play  upon  us.  Tlie  point  also  in  which 
Mr.  llalkun  excels,  is  precisely  that  in  which  Dr.  L'mgard  b 
mo^t  deficient.  In  the  History  of  England,  the  object  o4  the 
w  riler  in  collecting  the  great  body  of  his  facts,  is  simply  to  re- 
kite  them :  in  the  history  of  the  constitution,  Ml  such  inattetf 
are  treated  iis  valuable,  only  according  to  the  value  of  tlie  prin- 
cipU‘s  which  they  serve  to  illustrate.  An  exception  must  of 
course  be  made  here,  with  res|)ect  to  events  having  any  thing 
ol  a  religious  In'aring.  In  every  such  case,  it  becomes  evident, 
dial  Dr.  Lingard  can  lueiklle,  quite  as  adroitly  as  his  neigh* 
Ivours,  widi  that  philosophy  of  history  which,  as  occasion  servos 
he  Ciui  discard  as  ‘  the  philosophy  of  Romance.*  Apart  also 
trom  the  circumstmice  ul  reducing  history  to  mere  narrativ^ 
auil  which,  as  it  requires  but  a  subordiiuile  portion  of  labour  io 
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the  trriter,  impo^e^  Httle  on  th^  rej|<!or,  Dr.  ffilont  nn 

an  author,  U  rrrtamiT  mnfh  more  of  n  popnlnr  kiml  thfin  fhftf 
of  Mr.  Mallaoi.  Hi«  infftienee,  incliHHl,  wifi  ho  le^,— ^hloffy 
beraoJ^e  hi?*  inteeprify  i^  low ;  the  modom  prncHro  of  ftppondhig 
authorities  to  historical  works,  though  much  nhoscff,  fWrhWding 
the  apprehension  that  any  man  will  he  allowed  to  falsify  history 
with  the  impunity  of  the  ancients. 

In  Mr.  Hallam’s  rolnmes,  too,  there  are  in?ifanees  in  which 
the  whole  troth  is  not  told,  and  some  things  against  which  we 
strongly  object ;  hot  sneh  is,  nevertheless,  their  general  excel¬ 
lence  and  worth,  that  we  should  he  much  pleas(^  to  see  them 
»  obtain  a  wider  circulation  than  we  can  ventiffe  to  anticipate. 
Hb  statements  are  generally  clear,  and  his  style  sometimes  rises 
into  a  grave  and  manly  eloqtience  which  is  pertiliarly  impres¬ 
sive.  Kven  in  his  carelessness,  there  is  a  dignity ;  afid  his  ma?»- 
ter  spirit  may  he  as  readily  perceived  in  the  half-gossip  of  his 
notes,  as  in  the  more  formal  communications  of  his  text.  But 
his  habits  of  thinking  are  deliberate,  and  so  far  beyond  the 
nsual  roach  of  authors,  as  to  place  him  in  frequent  connexion 
with  the  ohsrnre  and  the  recondite;  and  these  qualities  of  his 
mind  will  he  thought,  we  fear,  to  he  too  faithrfiliy  reflected  in 
his  style.  The  imagination  and  the  passions  are  parties  who 
do  not  come  and  go  at  a  bidding ;  hut  it  is  certain,  that  their 
abeyance  is  not  more  important  during  a  search  after  truth, 
than  is  their  presence  when  endeaveatring  to  urge  its  claims,  so 
as  to  secure  them  attention  from  the  mass  of  mankind.  With 
the  majority  everv  where,  reason  has  been  the  feeblest  faculty ; 
a  secret  with  which  they  who  have  addressed  the  popular 
mind  with  most  success,  have  been  most  familiar.  We  could 
wish,  therefore,  that  Mr.  llallam  had  applied  himself  to  give  a 
little  more  rapidity  and  vividness  to  a  story  which  is  in  itself 
the  most  powerfnHv  dramatic  in  the  history  of  nations.  For 
this,  he  has  ability  enough,  and  to  spare;  and  nothing  was  want- 
*mg,  but  that  those  humane  sympathies  which  are  so  honomrahle 
to  his  character,  and  which  give  so  much  charm  to  his  writings, 
should  have  inducted  a  litttc  more  condescension  to  popular 
weakness.  If,  from  the  want  of  this,  his  work  is  not  nnfVe- 
quently  slighted  as  a  heavy  book,  and  in  quarters  where  better 
things  might  have  been  expected,  we  shaH  be  the  first  to  rejoice. 

The  authority  of  Hume  is  now  very  nearly  obsolete.  Yet, 
he  has  l>een  more  read  on  Knglish  history,  than  any  other, 
or,  perhaps,  than  every  other  writer.  And  whence  is  this? 
It  cannot  he  ascribed  to  his  leaminff ;  for  that,  considering 
the  work  which  he  undertook,  w^as  materially  defective.  With 
respect  also  to  the  many  qnestiohs  of  freedom  and  relimon, 
the  two  points  on  which  it  was  most  important  to  at^  him¬ 
self  of  the  feelings  of  his  readers,  his  disqualifications  were  total 
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aiul  glaring ;  his  crml  l)eing  scarcely  more  witlely  removed 
from  that  of  llie  Anglican  Churcli,  than  were  his  i>olitics 
from  those  of  the  Kiigiish  constitution.  A  ml  yet,  he  has 
dune  more  towards  forming  the  opinions  ot  this  ami  the  last 
neraiion,  reh|KJCiing  the  disputed  points  in  our  history,  tlian 
any  i»iher  historian,  'riiis  may  have  been  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  /.e.d  of  an  expiring  faction,  who  continue  to  j)erforin  their 
peiUKiiad  homage  at  the  shrines  of  Stratiord  and  Laud,  and 
uiih  whom  iniidelity  is  a  venial  crime,  when  compared  with  a 
h  \e  of  hl)erty  or  the  sin  of  viewing  religion  as  more  a  matter  of 
the  conscience  than  of  the  statute-book.  Hut,  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  this  Ciiiise,  the  |H)pularity  of  llume,  and  his  consequent 
intlueiice  on  public  opinion,  must  be  regarded  as  a  striking  in* 
lance  of  what  may  be  etlectcd,  under  great  disadvantages,  by 
the  charms  of  beautiful  narration.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  l)e  re- 
mimleii  of  ins  rich  philosophical  genius,  as  having  greatly  con- 
tid)Uted  to  tliis  result.  Hut  we  must  contend,  that  his  faculty, 
in  that  respt'ct,  would  only  have  been  an  impetlimcnt  in  the 
wa>  i>f  his  popidai  ity,  had  he  not  possessed  discernment  enough 
to  be  a  philosopher  without  seeming  to  be  so;  and  had  he  not 
kept  the  untutoreil  api>rehension  of  the  many  among  his  readers 
carefully  l)ofore  him,  evt'u  while  commending  his  refined  spe- 
cukitions  to  the  disciplined  capacities  of  the  few.  To  an  acute¬ 
ness  of  intellect  aiul  a  force  of  imagination  more  masculine 
than  liiose  of  Hume,  Mr.  llallam  has  added  a  profound  erudi* 
tit>n  and  a  true  Lnglish  feeling,  to  which  that  writer  had  little 
pretendion.  M'o  wish  that  we  could  indulge  the  hope,  that  the 
ellect  of  his  labours,  on  this  and  on  future  generations,  would 
he  abo  greater. 

To  aitemp!,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted,  an 
analytical  description  of  a  work  extending  to  fourteen  hundred 
(piarto  pages,  wouUl  he  impossible.  There  are,  however,  certain 
leading  leatures  of  the  struggle  sketched  with  so  much  h[>irit 
by  Lord  ilohu  Kussell,  ami  more  fully  exhibited  by  Mr.  llallam, 
to  which  we  shall  insiie  the  atlentiuii  of  our  readers.  The 
value  to  he  attached  to  these  publications  may  thus  be  fairly 
estimated ;  and  it  it  he  borne  in  mind,  that  both  writers  are 
alike  free  Irom  tlie  taint  ot  puritauism,  their  enemies  tlicmselves 
being  judges,  it  will  (n  rhaps  afford  matter  of  gratulation,  if  not 
id  surprise,  that  so  fair  a  ciise  should  be  at  length  conceded  to 
that  long  calumniated  body. 

1  he  Lnglish  Constitution  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  consist 
of  King,  Lords,  and  C  ommons.  \\  here  any  one  of  these  is 
wmitnig,  the  Consiitution  itselt  is  wanting.  If  we  except  the 
hriet  interval  ot  the  (.  ommonwcalth,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
sovorci|u;n  and  ot  the  nt)bles,  is  sutllciciuly  obvious  in  every 
page  ot  our  history.  Hut,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
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llenrv*s  icign,  the  germ  only  of  our  representative  svJ^toin  is 
observable.  The  Chtirch,  indeed,  in  her  synods  nn<l  councils, 
had  b'HiJ  snnpliefl  an  imperfect,  hnt  useful  example  of  this 
s|>ecies  of  policy.  And  the  Norman  barons,  as  well  as  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  dignitaries  who  were  associated  with  them  in  the 
great  national  coimcil,  were  always  understood  to  he  convened 
in  behalf  of  interests  besides  those  which  were  immediately 
their  own.  'Fhey  supplied  the  place  of  the  Saxon  VVittenage- 
inote,  ami  |K)ssessed,  we  apprelieml,  nearly  the  same  powers. 
lUit  the  writ  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  issued  in  the  name  of  his 
prisoner,  Henry  Ilf.,  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  kingdom,  called  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  the  return  of  two  knights  in  hehalf  of  each  county, 
and  of  two  citizens  or  bfirgesses  in  behalf  of  the  principal 
boroughs.  From  this  period,  the  rej>resentation  of  trie  com¬ 
mons  is  a  matter  of  historical  certainty.  It  is  true,  that  the 
degree  of  popular  suffrage  admitted  into  the  mode  of  electing 
these  delegates,  is  a  point  to  which  ]>olitical  antirpiaries  have 
brought  no  ordinary  measure  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and  preju¬ 
dice.  4'he  time  also  has  been,  when  the  connexion  was  by  no 
means  remote  between  the  midnight  vigils  of  the  scholar  as  ex- 
tended  to  such  topics,  and  the  production  of  that  tmpetun  in 
the  public  mind,  which  generally  ap|>eals  to  the  award  of  an 
arbiter  more  dangerous  than  the  pen.  It  is  not  dis]>uted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  knights  representing  the  counties,  and  the  hur- 
gesses  representing  the  smaller  communities  of  the  boroughs, 
were  reputed  by  their  respective  constituents  to  secure  the  most 
cipiitable  methods  of  supplying  tlie  royal  coders,  and  to  effect, 
as  the  price  of  all  such  contributions,  a  confirmation  of  popular 
rights,  and  a  proportionate  redress  of  the  more  ])ressing  griev¬ 
ances.  So  necessary,  too,  had  this  branch  of  ]>olicy  become, 
that,  while  the  bringing  of  it  into  action  thus  prominently,  was  the 
deed  of  an  ambitious  nobleman,  under  the  extorted  sanction  of 
a  captive  king,  no  monarch  in  any  succeeding  peViod  could 
wisely  venture  to  dispense  with  parliaments  so  constituted,  or 
even  to  abridge  their  intliience.  When  the  sceptre  had  passed 
from  the  hand  of  Henry  III.  to  the  firmer  grasp  of  Kdward  I., 
there  was  no  inclination  in  the  sovereign  to  submit  to  the  de¬ 
lays  or  the  control  inseparable  from  these  popular  assemblies ; 
nor  was  there  any  want  of  energy  to  attempt  the  breaking  of 
such  Imnds,  had  there  been  the  le.ast  room  to  hope,  that  its 
exercise  would  have  been  successful.  But  it  was  in  vain  to 
cherish  the  usual  propensities  of  the  powerful,  ft  was  in  vain 
that  the  Pope  absolved  the  dissatisfied  monarch  from  all  his 
oaths  respecting  Magna  Charta,  and  urged  him  to  exert  the 
despotic  authority  of  his  preilecessors.  Under  the  Knglish 
•lustinian,  (for  so  this  prince  has  l>een  somewhat  extravagantly 
lyled,  our  representative  system  became  more  defined,  more 
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regular  in  its  o|>eration8,  ami  more  siiocw^ftil  as  tlw*  shn^lc!  of 
the  |HH»|»le  in  their  battles  with  the  ajjents  of  arbitr»ary  power. 

'I  he  <rw«|uietuiles  which  were  commensnmte  with  the  reign  of 
i:awaril  II.,  ami  which  emie<l  so  finally  with  respect  to  thnt 
piliice,  illu>itrnle  the  evil  and  the  power  of  those  factions  which 
Mere  coiisiaiitly  forniintj  amonj?  the  national  aristocracy;  and 
hew  the  iii)|M>rtance  of  that  rising  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
roiiiiiuMis,  which  was  to  operate  as  a  check,  sometimes  on  the 
violences  of  the  Nobles,  and  sometimes  on  those  of  the  Crown, 
'riic  statute  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  I^.dward  ff.  must  not  be 
pasjjed  over,  as  it  not  only  states  with  mneh  distinctness,  whit 
was  then  regarded  us  the  proper  constitution  of  parliament,  but 
shewsi  how  lUile  the  men  of  that  age  were  disposed  to  leave  any 
part  of  their  iniere^U  at  the  mercy  of  a  court.  It  also  shews, 
tliat  ilie  men  w  lio  iiave  i)een  hangeti  for  purloining  the  property 
of  others,  are  very  few  when  compared  with  those  who  have 
deserved  ii.  'I'lio  words  of  the  statute  are  these:—*  'The  mat* 

‘  eer?»  to  lie  csialihsheil  for  the  estate  of  the  King  and  of  his 

*  heirs,  and  for  tiie  estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the  people,  should 

*  l>e  titrated,  accorded,  and  established  in  parliament,  by  the 

*  King,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and 

*  the  couunonaity  of  tlie  realm,  according  as  had  been  before 

*  accuslutucd.’* 

0\er  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  the  lover  of  English  legishu 
tion  and  liberty  must  linger  with  peculiar  delight.  During  the 
iitty  years  through  which  that  monarch  iilled  the  throne,  mort 
than  (hat  number  of  purliumenU,  including  their  duly  elected 
knights  and  hiirgoscs,  was  convened.  And  tiioiigh  the  nation 
was  not  a  little  intoxicated  by  tlic  chivalrous  doings  of  royalty 
at  C'ressy  :uid  Poictieib,  the  parliaments  of  tliat  reign  wera 
carchd  to  lea\e  to  future  times  the  sLitutes,  and  a  h>itg  Ihtt? 
piecetlents,  which  declare  that  the  subject  is  not  to  be  taxed 
without  his  consent,  aiul  that  every  enactment  uU'ecting  the  iii» 
terests  of  all,  should  derive  its  validity  but  from  the  sanction  of 
all.  !  rial  by  jury  had  long  shed  its  wholesome  influence  over 
the  minds  ol  the  |>eo|)le ;  and  from  the  period  w  hen  the  groat 
council  ot  tile  nation  wras  made  to  include  the  representatives  of 
(he  commons,  tliey  proceed,  in  the  language!  of  Mr.  llailanii 
hy  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  remonstrate  against  public  grief* 

*  anecs,  to  clveck  the  abuses  of  administration,  and  sometiuies 

*  to  cliastiso  public  delimpiency  in  the  oflicers  of  the  crown.  A 
numlk'r  of  remedial  provisions  are  added  to  tlie  statutes; 

*  e\( TV  Englishman  learns  to  remember  that  he  is  the  citizen  of 

*  a  lrt‘e  stale,  and  to  claim  the  common  law  as  his  birthright, 

de|H>rl  tkc  l4tTils  Couiiuittc**  oii  the  Diguity  of  a  Peer. 
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« even  thoneh  the  violettre  of  power  fihoiiM  intemfpt  ItH  enjoy- 

♦  men!.*  We  fully  n^ree  with  thw  di^ipnMionnte  wnter  in  re- 
l^ardinflr  it  as  a  atransje  misrepresentation  of  history,  fo  deserihe 
the  ronstifution  of  this  country  ns  havinsf  attained  any  thin^ 
like  a  pert'ect  state  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Hut  we  also  acn^ 
with  him  in  douhtinef,  *  whether  there  are  any  essential  pririleftei 
<  of  our  countrymen,  nuy  fundantental  securities  a^ainat  arhi- 
‘  trary  power,  so  far  as  tliey  depeml  up<m  pc»sitive  institutes^ 

*  which  may  not  Ik*  traced  fo  the  time  when  the  House  of  Plan- 
‘  tat(enet  tilled  the  Knglish  throne/ ♦ 

Hut  the  reit^n  of  Henry  VII,  was  precetled  by  a  storm  which 
sjcnt  no  common  desi^lation  abroad,  ami  was  itself  a  calm 
scarcely  less  pregnant  witJi  evil.  V\’hcn  the  wars  l>etween  the 
I  louses  of  N  ork  and  1  Lancaster  had  ceased,  the  Knglish  aristo¬ 
cracy  presented  the  mere  wreck  of  its  former  greatness.  Nor 
has  tlie  l)old  and  aetive  genius  which  once  animatefi  that  body 
ever  returned  to  it.  'fhe  contest,  accordingly,  between  the  sove- 
reitm  and  the  subject,  was  gradually  transferred  from  the  men 
who  boastmi  of'  their  descent  from  the  barons  of  Kunnemede, 
and  who  had  derived  their  power  chiefly  from  the  sword,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  naass  of  the  people,  and  who  became 
possessed  of  their  political  influence,  as  the  consequence  of  that 
industry  which  had  long  been  applied  to  agriculture,  ami  mami- 
factures,  and  commerce.  Hut,  as  the  means  of  replenishing  tim 
royal  treasury  had  formed  the  principal  source  of  tlieir  legis¬ 
lative  power,  it  could  hardly  escape  the  cautious  policy  of 
Henry  V^ll.,  that  prudence  might  possibly  secure  that  inde- 
jx‘ndencc  of  the  commons,  which  had  l)een  effected  by  the 
sword  with  respect  to  the  lords.  Hence,  the  avoidance  of  all 
unnecessary  expenditure  became  a  marked  feature  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  of  his  ]>ersonnl  comhict.  It  may  he,  at  stated 
by  Mr.  Hallam,  that  this  monarch  did  not  extend  the  authority 
of  the  crown  roiudi  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  lefi 
by  Kdward  IV.  Hut  the  reign  of  that  sovereign  is  admittml  to 
have  l)een,  in  some  respects,  the  most  reckless  ol’  public  liberty 
in  our  annals ;  and  to  persevere  in  copying  such  an  example,  re- 
qnireti  all  that  attention  to  business,  that  unvarying  fVugality, 
and  perhaps  that  habitual  suspicion,  w»hich  became  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  nrK*asurcs  of  the  victor  at  Hosworth.  Nor  would 
even  these  firccautions  have  been  enough,  had  not  the  crisis 
been  such  as  to  prepare  the  people  for  submitting  to  almost  the 
worst  evils  of  peace,  as  an  exchange  tor  those  of  war.  Vet,  al 
tlic  accession  ot'  Henry  V  11.,  tlie  iuiglish  parliament  eeneistedi 
with  the  exception  ot  mitred  abbots,  of  its  ]>reflefil  membevs* 
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r>y  the  authority  of  tlmt  assembly  alone.  couUl  any  new  tax  be 
li!\icilt  or  any  new  law  be  ifiiposcd.  ithout  a  le^al  warrant 
specilvm^  tilt*  otleiiee,  no  man  coulil  be  committeil  to  piisonj 
and  by  means  of  tlie  regular  sessions  or  gaol-delivery,  a  custom 
having  almost  the  force  of  constitutional  right,  every  such  man 
must  Ik*  speedily  brought  to  trial.  In.  criminal  cases,  the  ac¬ 
cused  ]mrty  was  to  be  tried  on  tlic  spot,  where  the  offence  was 
alleged  to  V*  committed,  and  was  to  he  convicted  but  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury.  Civil  rights,  so  far  as  they  related 
to  questions  of  fact,  were  subject  to  the  same  decision.  To  a 
jury,  alj»o,  every  complaint  was  submitted,  wliich  referred  to  an 
infringement  on  |K'rsonal  liberty,  or  other  right  of  the  subject, 
on  the  piirt  of  the  ollicers  of  the  crown ;  nor  could  the  damages 
so  assessed,  or  the  criminal  penalties  which  were  sometimes  so 
awarded,  Ik*  avoided  hy  any  plea  of  warrant,  nor  even  of  direct 
instruction  from  the  sovereign. 

'riiat  these  important  securities  were  all  provided  by  law, 
might  Ik*  easily  shewn.  Hut  it  is  at  the  same  time  certain,  that 
those  w  hich  related  to  personal  liberty,  w  ere  fre<|uently  invaded, 
as  the  possession  of  power  afforded  the  prospect  of  impunity. 
With  respect,  however,  to  taxation,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
for  nearly  a  century  previous  to  the  time  of  llenry  VII.,  no  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  by  any  Knglish  king,  to  impose  a  pecu¬ 
niary  burden  without  consent  of  parliament.  It  is  true,  that 
several  princes  had  resorted  of  late  to  w  hat  were  called  benevo- 
lencies,  by  which  is  meant,  a  sort  of  compulsatory  loan.  Ihit 
under  Kichard  ill.,  the  custom  was  abolished  with  much  in¬ 
dignation. 

And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  even  that  practice,  if  it 
supposed,  that  to  borrow  from  the  opulent,  might  in  cases  of 
emergency  be  the  wisilom  of  (fovernment,  inqilied  <juite  as  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  to  tax  the  community  at  large  was  the  province  of 
parliament,  'flu*  following  passage  from  Mr.  llallam,  respect¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  prerogative,  up  to  the  period  at  which  his 
narrative  U'gins,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

‘  It  may  not  Ik*  imjH'rt incut  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  opinion 
of  such  as  have  faneitnl  the  royal  jirerogative  under  the  IIousi's  of 
IMantap'iiet  and  Fiidor  to  have  had  no  effect ual  or  uncpicstioned  limit¬ 
ations.  is  deciiletlly  refuted  by  the  notorious  truth,  that  no  altenitioii 
in  th«  p'lier.d  laws  ot  the  realm  was  ever  made,  i)r  attemjKed  to  1h* 
matle.  without  the  cons«*nt  of  parliament.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  council,  in  gn*at  exigiuiey  of  money,  shoidd  sometimes  emjdoy 
forct*  to  extort  it  from  the  merchants,  or  that  servile  law’yers  should  1)C 
found,  to  yindii'ate  these  enenwehments  of  power.  ]mp<tsitions,  like 
oUier  arbitrary  ir.easures,  were  |Mirticidar  aiui  tem|)orary,  prompted  hy 
mjKicity,  and  endured  by  compulsion.  Ihit  if  the  kiiigs  of  Knglanll 
had  been  supj)oecd  to  enjoy  an  abwilutc  authority,  wo  should  find  some 
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priHifs  of  it  in  their  exercise  of  the  suprt'mc  function  of  soveri'ignty, 
the  enactment,  of  now  laws.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  instance,  frt»m 
the  tirst  ih<  •  of  our  constituticmal  history,  where  a  proclamation  or 
order  of  council  has  dictated  any  change,  however  tridiug,  iu  the  code 
of  private  rights,  or  in  the  penalties  of  criminal  otfejices.  Was  it  ever 
pretended  that  the  king  could  emjmwer  his  subjects  to  devise  their 
tn'i'holds,  or  to  levy  fines  of  their  entailed  lands?  Has  eveji  the 
sliglitest  regulation  as  to  judicial  pnK'odure,  or  any  |)ennAnent  prohi- 
bitit)n  even  in  fiscal  law,  been  ever  enforced  without  statute  ?  Then' 
w  as  indeed  a  ])eriml  later  than  that  of  IIenr>’  VII.,  when  a  control 
over  the  subject’s  free  right  of  doing  all  things  not  unlaw’ful,  was 
usurped  !>y  means  of  proclamathms.  Theot'  however  seem  always  tem- 
and  did  not  alfect  to  alter  the  established  law.  But  though  it 
may  Ik*  ditticult  to  assert  that  none  of  this  kind  had  ever  bi'en  issued 
In  rude  and  irregular  times,  1  have  not  observed  any  under  the  kings 
of  the  PLintagenet  name,  which  evidently  transgress  tlie  boundaries 
ef  their  leg;d  prerog-ative.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  4,  5. 

The  evil  of  those  times  did  not  consist  in  the  existence  of  a 
forniidahle  body  (juestioning  the  legislative  pow  er  of  parliament, 
or  denying  its  right  to  control  the  pid)lic  purse  ;  hut  rather  in 
the  freipient  subservience  of  courtiers  and  ollicers  to  the  will 
of  the  monarch,  w  hen  disposed  to  corrupt  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  to  trample  upon  private  rights.  Still,  while  the 
Court  of  Kxehe(|uer  exercised  its  authority  with  rcs|>eet  to  all 
suits  relating  to  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  Courts  of  King’s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  by  means  of  the  travelling  judges, 
extended  the  various  benefits  of  the  same  system  of  jurisprudence 
from  the  courts  at  Westminster  to  those  of  every  county  in  the 
kingdom.  Juries  might  be  intimidated  in  particular  cases,  and 
judges  might  be  bribed ;  but  the  law  was  generally  explicit 
and  good,  and  required  the  strictest  integrity  from  botli.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  too,  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  pow  er  retainetl 
by  Henry  VIl.,  that  his  exactions  rarely  fell  on  the  poorer 
classes.  But  for  this  exception,  the  unwarrantahle  aids  which 
he  so  frecpicntly  and  so  variously  extorted  from  the  opulent, 
could  never  have  been  obtained.  It  was  impossible,  how’ever, 
that  such  a  course  should  be  ])atiently  submitted  to ;  and,  as 
the  coffers  of  the  sovereign  were  enriched,  his  popularity  de¬ 
clined.  ICmpson  and  Dudly,  the  tools  of  his  oppressions,  were 
to  die  the  death  of  traitors.  But  it  is  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  man  whose  history  is  a  ceaseless  disclosure  of  refined  and 
cold-blooded  selfishness,  reaching  to  the  sale  of  every  ofllee  at 
his  disposal,  however  sacred,  even  of  his  clemency  itself, — should 
tiot  only  be  described  by  some  writers  as  a  profound  politician, 
hut  as  meditating  the  happiness  of  future  generations  ! 

But  if  Henry  Vll.  made  his  parsimony  subservient  to  his 
lM^)wer,  his  successor  contrived  to  be  at  the  same  time  tyrannical 
^nd  extravagant.  The  vanity  of  kings  has.  generally  taught 
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ttiem  to  coiifcitier  rrenr  rr^raint  imposed  on  t!irm  by  tbinr 
in*  Ml  miirb  fnken  b*om  fhwr  proper  diixnify;  «n<i  tbor^ 
iiuicb  rpHsoii  to  roiicliide,  that  the  de^ee  in  avhteh  the  b>- 
rtnence  of  the  parliament  of  Kncdand  exereded  that  of  the 
"tates-^enerai  in  I  Vance,  was  viewed  a*;  a  matter  of  reproach 
hv  \Vols4*y  aiul  his  master.  It  is  indeed  tnie,  that  no  one  amonj^ 
olii  kilims  lias  cunceded  so  much  in  words  to  t!ie  power  anil 
dl^niity  of  pailiauitMils,  as  Henry  VIII.;  hut  it  is  equally  true, 
that  uo  oac*  of  them  hiis  more  completely  trampled  on  whatever 
i-.u*  i  tikucr  such  assemblies  worthy  of  exist-ence.  If  obedience, 
at  the  cost  of  every  f)Mtriotic.  and  often  of  every  humane  senti- 
mciu,  couia  iiesei  ve  the  twaise  of  loyalty,  the  ^parliaments  of 
thut  iiionaicn  iniKlil  assuredly  claim  iu  It  will  he  admitted,  that, 
hy  <roniiecUii^4  the  foi*malttit*s  of  a  ^parliamentary  rrnmt  with  the 
cHtnhlished  inqposi  railed  tonnaire  and  ponnclacfe,  soon  after 
the  kin^s  accession,  they  adopted  a  precedent  important  to 
liilure  tiuics;  and  that,  in  one  or  two  other  instJinces,  the  clerrree 
t>f  tlieii  up|>osiuon  to  die  encroachments  of  desfpotism  would 
lead  Us  (4)  suppose,  that  all  Itopelul  feelinsf  had  not  forsaken 
iheiiu  Dutwlien  the  luembers  of  such  conventions  could  re¬ 
main  slient,  whiie  ilieir  coiiuuyineii  of  everv  class  w’cre  pillaged 
at  the  biUdlii^  of  the  klntt ;  when  tbey  could  d  eli  lie  rate  Iv  put 
their  sauelloii  to  a  breach  of  faidi  and  a  costly  fraud  openly 
couiiultted  by  die  sovereixn  oa  his  bikijects  ;  when,  at  his  sut(- 
^cstion,  they  could  send  cither  his  lainisters  or  his  wives,  w  hose 
)H>vPiT  of  pleasing  him  had  failed,  to  die  dunu^^oii  and  the  scaf- 
loid,  sometimes  e\en  wiiliout  the  form  of  trial ;  w  hen,  on  leam- 
iii^  his  disposition  to  put  the  royal  will  in  place  of  law,  they 
v*«»uid  resolve  that  he  miiiht  do  so;  and  when,  as  the  Delendcr 
(d  ilic  Taith  began  to  modify  his  creed,  they  could  fashion  their 
own  to  be  precic»ely  like  it,  blessing  whom  he  blessed,  and  curi¬ 
ng  vdioin  h(*  cursed  ;  there  was  surtdy  in  all  this,  what  may 
acii  maiide  the  cheek  of  every  Itlngiishmau  w  itii  a  blusli,  as  he 
leiUcts  tlialsomi'  portion  ol  hlooil  mo  base,  has  perchance  found 
il>  way  into  his  veins.  Mr.  Ilallam  lias  ventured  to  describe 
tin  -  reign,  m)  meumrable  in  I'lngii.^li  history,  as  ‘  *ietesuihie  and 
he  concludes  his  account  ot  it  with  the  follow hig  just  ohserva* 
tioiis. 

A  ruvcriiiiu'ni  ailiniifhsteretl  w  Ith  no  frequent  violatioas,  not  only 
of  thf  ihartiTftl  privih‘geN  of  Kngli>hnu'n,  hut  of  those  still  more 
'OcrtNl  righiM  whiidi  nuiund  law  liath  ostahlishod,  must  have  lieen  re- 
nmled,  one  wduKl  iiniigine.  with  just  ahhommeo,  and  with  ojimeil 
loiigiagH  t*»r  A  ehaugi'.  \  et  coutenqsinirv  authorities  hy  no  means  jui- 
'«wer  to  this  e\|H*ctutiou.  S«>ino  nioutiou  1  i on rv,  after  his  death,  in 
l.itiguagt*  lit  «Milogy  ;  tuid  it  we  except  tho^  whom  uttachmeiit  to  the 
Uicit'iit  religion  iiad  iiispiri'd  with  haired  toward  liis  uieinory,  very 
Jew  >p{K:ar  to  have  bwcu  aware,  dial  hi>  uauic  Would  dc^ccud  to  po^* 
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ti‘ritT.  nmMiii?  ihom»  nf  t)io  m«WT  tynint**  «T»d  nyiprw^wr^  of  inmierwgf 
uh«»ni  th4' wrath  of  has  mwrd  tip,  and  the  amrilitr  of  men  hnii 

I  tio  not  ifidiHKi  In^liovo,  that  ho  hiwl  r«»alty  r<mn)intfHt  hU 
jHi»j>h**H  jitfoftion.  'I'hat  porfiH’t  fear  w  hieh  attende<l  him,  miiiit  have 
out  love.  But  he  hml  a  few  qualitu^  that  des«»r\’e  esttHint,  niid 
M'veral  whioii  a  nation  is  pleas^'H  to  ladiold  in  its  Hov(*rrij;n.  Ilf 
^\.lnte(l,  or  at  least  <li<l  not  inanifi*st,  in  any  eminent  fh'j^ree,  one  usual 
viee  of  tynints,  dissimnlation  ;  his  manners  were  nffahle,  ami  Ills  temper 
•jnienais.  Tlionoh  his  sehemes  f»f  f»>reiipi  ixilicy  were  not  very  saga¬ 
cious.  ami  his  wars  either  W'ith  Frnnee  or  Scotland,  pnslnctive  of  no 
material  advantages,  they  >vere  uniformlv  snecessfni,  and  retrieved 
the  honour  of  the  Knglish  name.  H»it  the  main  eanse  of  the  reverence 
with  whieh  our  fondathers  rlierisheil  this  king's  ineinorv  wns,  the 
jiiidre  he  had  taktm  in  the  Heformation.  'I’hev  saw  in  him,  not  indeed 
(be  proseivte  of  their  faith,  hut  the  aiihverter  of  their  enemies'  power; 
the  avenging  minister  of  llimven,  hy  whiw**  arm  the  giant  chain  of  nn- 
|Hr>tilioii  had  lieen  broken,  and  the  prison  gates  hurst  asunder.'  V%»1.  1. 
pp.  iWl,  .‘19. 

It  is  easy  to  porcoivo,  that  a  religions  roform.ation  effort#^  }vf 
sm*h  a  monarch,  or  under  the  sanction  of  parliaments  such  as  w^ere 
convened  in  that  age,  woidd  not  he  of  the  purest  kinfl,  and  wonhl 
not  he  attempted  liy  the  use  of  the  purest  means.  'The  faith  of 
llenrv,  fr(>m  the  period  of  dissolving  Ids  connexion  with  the 
papaev,  cannot  he  regarded  a«  tliat  <d’aiiy  considerable  ntimher 
among  his  pex>ple.  His  protestnnt  aiihjects  w'cre  generally  more 
protestunt  than  himself ;  while,  in  the  view  of  the  partieans  of 
Koine,  his  separation  from  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  must  have 
l'♦*en  n  fiend Iv  sin.  It  is  remarked  hy  f^ord  John  Hnsseil,  that 
ll'mry  pleased  himself  with  the  notion  of  maintaining  tlie  faith 
of  itome,  when  he  had  shaken  off  the  siipremacv  of  its  chief; 
and  that  the  sanguinarv  Ijiw  of  Six  Articles,  which  forms  tin; 
rrced  Inst  imposed  h^'  him  on  his  people,  includes  all  the  lend- 
in^r  tenets  of  iiomanism.  Those  laws  taught  the  doctrine  of 
transulistantiation  ;  sanctioned  the  practice  fif  communhHi  in  one 
kind  ;  dfu'i.ired  llie  marriage  of  tlie  clergy  to  l>e  contrary  to  tlie 
Liw  (»f  < iful  ;  enjoined  the  observance  of  all  vows  of  chastity; 
aHirmcfi  the  custom  of  auricular  confessifui  to  he  expedient  ami 
neccss.nry  ;  and  urged  the  use  of  private  masses,  as  sgreeaMe 
to  'Scripture  and  beneficial  to  the  soids  of  men.  'I’hus  far  only 
li.td  the  royal  mind  advanced  ;  and  to  hdieve  either  more  or 
Ic5s  than  its  infaUibility  was  thus  pleased  to  announce,  was  to 
hf  come  in  the  same  degree  criminal.  I  lence,  the  same  hurdle 
-cmveycfl  to  their  common  fate,  the  Protestant  who  denied  tiie 
tenet  of  tiansuhstuntiation,  and  tiie  Komanist  who  dispated  the 
king  s  supremacy. 

But,  while  it  was  always  evident,  notwithstandiiHt  fome 
Variations  in  his  creed,  Uiat  the  king's  separation  from  the 
papacy  was  simply  from  its  political  power,  .and  not  from  those 
UfK  rstitions  hy  means  of  which  that  power  tia<l  been  secured ; 
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the  act  ut  disutiioii  was  a  hol<l  <lcrcl,  and  was  to  l)rcome  tho 
parent  ot  nioineiitous  results.  We  may  roerret  that  tlie  prero« 
native,  already  loo  little  restrained,  should  have  had  that  sti- 
premacy  enmalteil  upon  it,  which  ha<i  heen  so  lonf^  and  so 
injuriously  concedt*d  to  the  ]iopes.  I^ut  it  should  he  reme?n- 
hered,  that  with  this  event,  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
is  coniiecietl.  Apart  from  that  measure,  tlie  spiritual  peers 
must  have  conliiiuetl  to  out-numl)t*r  the  secular,  and  must  have 
l  emaincii  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  in  the 
upper  bouse  ;  reiulerinj*  a  lesjal  establishment  of  the  Kefonneil 
faith  next  to  impossible.  The  whole  of  that  intiuence  which 
estates  amounting  to  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  kingdom,  must  have 
yielded,  was  thus  transferred  from  hands  hound  to  employ  it  in 
favour  of  j>o|>ery,  to  others  ecpially  hound  to  place  it  in  tin* 
opposite  scale.  The  tend<*ncies  of  the  blow’  were  setui  by  the 
cleriiy,  ami  their  sj>irit  fell.  'I'he  overthrow  of  the  monastic 
t*>tabiishments  has  been  the  theme  of  bitter  lamentation  with 
most  of  our  anti(|uaries ;  but  their  sorrow  must  be.  allowed  to 
l)i‘>peak  ibeir  imperfect  discernment,  or,  w  hat  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  their  imperfect  protestantism. 

'I’he  following  is  Lord  flobn  liusseli’s  succinct  account  of  the 
IVoteslanl  controversy  under  Edwartl  \  I.  and  i^iiecn  Mary. 

*  The  actual  itefonuation  in  Kiiirland  was  the  w’ork  «»f  the  Duke  of 
SiiuiorM*t,  Pnaector  in  the  early  part  of  the  reisru  of  Kdward  VI.  In 
the  tirst  year  of  that  rei^n,  he  muiI  visitors  to  persuade  the  pt'ople  not 
to  pr.i\  t»»  saints,  to  procure  that  iinuces  should  Ik?  l)n»ken,  and  to 
exhort  the  nation  j^enerally  to  leave  olf  tlie  use  of  the  mass.  diri;t*s,  and 
j»ra>ers  in  a  foreign  lan^ua^e.  lly  act  of  parliament,  in  the  same  year, 
he  pruhiliiteil  speakiii;;  apiiust  givinji  the  saerauieiit  in  lH>lh  kinib: 
in  tlial  and  the  two  folh»wing  years,  he  established  the  liturgy  of  the 
(’hurch  ol  Kiiglaml.  The  law  of  the  Six  Articles  was  n'pealeil.  The 
Heforiuatiou  in  Kiiglaiid  was  tlius  made  by  the  erowii  and  the  arislo* 
eraey.  The  p^siple,  llu*ugii  agitated  by  religious  di.sputes,  st*emeil  to 
have  Kvii  hardly  rip*  lor  so  great  a  revolution.  IiisurriH’tions  of  a 
serious  nature  t<H»k  place  in  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  elsew’liere.  Tlie 
preaching  tU  the  Hoinaii  (’atholic  priest IioikI  pnKluceil  so  strong  an 
iiiipressioii,  that  all  the  means  ot  authority  were  put  in  motion  to 
counteract  it.  1  he  clergy  wert*  lirst  oidereil  not  to  preach  out  of  their 
parishes  without  a  liceiis**,  whicli  ot  ctnirse  was  granted  only  to  the 
t.ivinired  '‘•‘ct  ;  auil  this  imt  proving  sutficient,  preaching  was  ;iltogether 
proliibitiHl. — .A  singular  step  in  the  hist<»ry  of  the  Hefornuition  ! 

(hi  the  (♦ther  hand,  .Mary,  on  succet'diiig  to  the  throne,  found  it  an 
nisv  matter  to  revive  the  ancient  w»»rsliip.  Xor  ilid  she  hesitate  to 
i*:dl  fre<pn*nt  new*  parliainents,  who  each  went  beyoml  the  former  in 
the  ro«id  of  nvoneiliation.  Tho  first  refns«‘d  to  n*-establish  the  law  of 
‘*'i' Articles  ;  blit  oTily  one  year  atterwariLs,  the  nation  was  fomiallv  re- 
concileti  tt»  the  (.  hurch  of  Home,  and  the  ]>arliament  thanked  the  t^ope 
for  jvardoiiing  their  long  hert‘sy.  He  said,  with  espial  randonr  :uid 
truth,  that  he  ought  to  thank  tiioin  for  putting  a  rich  country  Jigsdn 
under  his  dominion  *  pp.  Il-— i.'i. 
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li  will  appear  from  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  o0er,'that  we 
(Id  not  consider  this  statement  as  strictly  accurate  in  all  its  par¬ 
ticulars.  riie  re]>eal  of  the  law  of  Six  Articles  under  Kdward, 
led  the  cl<*rsv  at  liberty  to  marry.  Acconlinc;  to  Archbishop 
rarkei*.  twelve  thousand  in  that  <»rder  availed  themselves  of  this 
rrecdoin  ;  but  Ihirnet  reduces  the  number  to  a  fourth  of  that 
.unoimt,  and  is  no  dotd)t  nearer  the  truth.  'I'he  hands  of  the 
laity,  whom  the  ‘  new  Icarninpj  *  had  enriched,  were  thus  strength- 
*  ncd  l)N  an  inthiential  ]>arty,  who  were  ecpially  prepared  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  force  of  the  reasonings  usually  employed  by  the  Pro¬ 
testant  advocate.  Mr.  llallatn  has  stated  the  particulars  of  the 
Hefonnation  under  lalward.with  much  clearness,  hut  certainly 
w'wh  no  partiality  to  the  men  who  combteted  it.  VVe  regret  the 
(•\idcnt  bias  of  his  mind  to  distrust  the  ardouy  which  is  evincwl 
ill  favour  of  a  r(‘ligious  object.  Sucli  persons  seem  to  l>e  ge¬ 
nerally  regarded  by*  liiin  as  either  deceivers,  t)r  deceived 
rinis  much  is  not  always  aflirmed  of  such  parties,  hut  this  is  the 
impression  which  his  cold  and  diduons  language  is  adapted  to 
leave  on  the  mind.  It  will  not  he  supposed,  that  I'alwanrs,  of 
rather  (hamner’s  Keformation,  is  an  immaculate  affair  in  our  es¬ 
teem.  W  e  deplore  the  violence  manifested  by  the  ]>eople,  and 
^till  move,  that  it  should  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  (lovern- 
ment ;  and  we  h(‘lieve  that,  among  its  leatling  agents,  there  was 
very  imiclt  of  liailty,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  of  rapticious  crime, 
but,  that  there  was  a  body  of  good  men  concurring  in  those 
proeeedings,  and  that  there  w'erc  many  generous  motives  con- 
tlucing  to  the  same  end,  is  with  us  something  more  than  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  credence ;  and  some  prominence  should  have  been  given 
Ui  these,  in  a  narrative  purporting  to  exhibit  the  character  of 
dial  important  revolution. 

W  e  have  !)cen  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr.  Ilal 
lam’s  meaning  in  the  section  which  refers  to  those  discussions 

*  We  use  the  word  gcMcrn//y,  becanse  some  faint  exceptions  do  oc- 
Hut  we  must  gravely  ask  Mr.  Ilallam,  w  hy  the  doctriae  of  jus- 
titit’;itiou  hy  faith,  which,  ujMm  his  owm  shew'ing,  was  allied  to  every 
thing  commanding  in  piety  and  intelligence  in  IfcNiJcer,  pfiust  Im*  the 
‘•tfspring  of  a  jiresumptmms  fanaticism  in  l^uther  t  This  insinuation 
is  ])uro  truth  anti  charity,  when  compart'd  with  an  angry  note,  in 
"hich  Knox  and  his  comptH'rs  are  disposed  of  under  the  mild  and 
tasteful  desigiiati(»n  of*  hlotKl-thirstv  hull-dogs."  W^e  are  no  nptdogista 
f“r  tlu!  violence  of  Knox  or  of  his  copyists  ;  l>ut  we  really  think,  that, 
lil  circumstances  ctmsitlered,  the  conversatitm  of  the  Scottish  lieformer 
^'hich  provokt'd  this  severity,  W'as  hardlv  int»re  censurahle  than  ia 
tta*  conduct  (»f  his  censt>r.  W’e  wish  nt»t,  hcwvcver,  to  mistake  bursts 

•‘f  treiing  for  expressions  of  character,  either  in  the  dead  or  the 
•ivin^f. 
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rfmc«rniii|»  the  Kiichamt,  hy  which  th(?  Hcfnrmcr^  of  th;\t 
wt»re  not  a  little  bewildtwd.  Four  principnl  theories  are  ad- 
vertetl  to  as  then  hronchtnl ;  nnil  on  the  first  of  these,  so  me- 
roorable  in  the  history  of  tlie  Papacy,  it  is  remarkc<l 

*  'Fhe  (li»ctrine  (TraiiMulwtantiution)  dees  not,  as  rnl^rly  snpp«if<J, 
c<«tnuiicl  the  Ycrdict  of  the  j^eiisoi,  siuco  our  senses  t*aii  rej>ort  nothinf; 
u«  Ui  the  unkiKAvu  bcin^  which  the  schoolmen  (katoininated  suUitiuioe, 
and  which  waa  uluiic  the  subject  ot  the  C4>uvcr!Ui>ii«* 

Had  tliis  hypothesis  been  devised  hy  some  modern  *  Doctor 

*  of  Divinity*,  we  lielieve  that  Mr.  Hallam  would  have  disposed 
of  it  w  ith  that  easy  contempt  which  he  has  shewn  for  (hat  order 
of  persons.  It  certainly  is  not  true,  that  the  Beini^  tvhich  the 
sclioolinen  denominated  substance,  is  so  strictly  unknown,  as  to 
Ik*  iH'Voml  file  reach  of  a  verdict  from  the  senses.  Tlic  lan- 
qiui^e  of  the  hierarchy  on  this  point,  has  been  rendered  stn- 
cliously  detinilc;  ileclarin^S  that  the  sulxstancc  of  the  bread  and 
wine  is  coiivi*rted  into  the  substance  of  the  liody  and  blood  of 
(Mirist.  Now  with  respect  to  the  real  and  entire  body  and 
blootl  ofdirist,  the  senses  surely  have  their  verdict  to  give,  and 
one  that  will  ni»t  be  suspended,  wlicn  a  human  being  is  called 
upon  to  recognize  a  substance  of  that  (juality  and  of  that  fpian- 
fity  in  the  priestly  wafer.  'I'bus  definite,  llius  grossly,  mon¬ 
strously  dtdinite,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Koinaii  (.\itholic  Cluirch; 
ami  as  to  any  private  snbtilties  invented  by  solitary  schoolmen, 
they  are  inalters  with  wbicli  the  Protestant  controvertist  hai 
nothing  to  do.  'The  jargon  of  tliose  disputants  respecting  what 
they  call  the  primary  and  secondary  properties  of  matter,  is 
about  as  unintelligible  as  the  dogma  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
does  m>thing  towanl  explaining  it. 

Mr.  Hall  am  professes,  that  he  docs  not  see  how’  errors  with 
respect  to  the  F.ncharist  should  have  any  inHnence  on  the  moral 
coiulnct  of  men,  or  even  t>n  the  general  nature  of  their  faith ;  and 
lie  deems  it  a  mailer  worthy  of  special  observation,  that  the  denial 
of 'rransnhstantiatioii  shonUl  have  lieen  imide  the  test  of  ortho- 
tloxy  so  generally  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation.  There 
is  a  *  Doctor  of  Divinity’,  for  whom  Mr.  Hallam  and  some 
others  will  proliahly  entertain  a  more  cordial  respect  when  they 
know  him  better,  who  will  explain  this  mystery,  thongli  his  own 
tiiiH'S  were'  two  centuries  earlier  than  those  of  Craniiier.  Wy- 
cHtl'e,  adverting  to  the  leal  of  his  contemporaries  in  sup|>ort  of 
this  nnincelligihle  dognm,  describes  it  as  the  product  of  SataBr 
ami  reprt*sf*nts  (he  arch-rtend  as  musing  thus  with  himself:*^ 

*  Should  !  once  so  far  beguile  the  Church  by  aitl  of  Anti-christ 
‘  my  vicegerent,  as  to  ]>ersuado  them  to  deny  that  this  sacra¬ 
ment  is  bread,  ami  to  imlnce  them  to  regard  it  merely  as  an 

*  accident,  (herr  trill  hr  tiothiug  then  which  I  may  not  bring  them 
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*  to  receke^  stnoe  there  can  he  nothing  more  opposite  to  the  Scrips 
‘  lures  or  to  common  discernment**  It  wan  the  determination  of 
the  priesthood,  not  to  roHnqiiish  a  jot  of  their  empire ;  ami  it  was 
natural  that  their  pressing  qiiestiooa  slionid  relate  to  teneta 
which  were  at  once  the  ottspring  aiKl  the  stay  of  tlieir  ascend- 
;il>cy. 

\\'ith  respect  to  the  state  of  the  civil  constitution  tinder  the 
youthful  KdwanI  ami  his  sanguinary  successor,  it  may  l>e  said, 
that  most  of  the  old  evils  remained.  'I'he  power  of  the  Crown 
was  certainly  less,  hut  a  greater  licence  w'as  assumed  by  the 
court  factions.  The  influence  of  the  (Commons,  however,  was 
(ihviously  extending.  A  statute  obtained  liy  the  lower  house 
under  Mdward,  to  ilivest  the  law  of  treiison  of  that  barbarous 
laxity  which  the  merciless  tyranny  of  his  father  hail  given  to  it, 
l)espoke  the  increase  of  their  authority,  of  their  wisdom,  and  of 
tlieir  moral  feeling.  Nor  is  it  strictly  true,  as  state<l  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  that  Mary  *  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  revive  the 
‘  ancient  worship  nor,  ns  stated  by  Mr.  Ilallam,  that  she  S4ic* 
ceeded,  as  the  first  of  her  dynasty,  in  laying  a  tax  on  cloth  with¬ 
out  consent  of  parliament.  That  tax  was  introduced  to  prevent 
an  evasion  of  w  hat  had  been  legally  imposed  on  the  materkd  in 
a  (litferent  state.  It  must  he  admitted,  however,  that  so  im¬ 
portant  a  modification  of  the  law  ought  to  have  proceeded  from 
tlie  legislature,  and  not  from  the  court.  With  resp<*ct  to  tlie 
restoration  of  popery,  it  is  affirmed  by  Noailles,  the  Trench  am¬ 
bassador  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  that  a  third  of  the  Mouse  of 
Commons  opposed  the  repeal  of  lulward’s  laws  concerning  reli¬ 
gion.  Sixteen  days  w'crc  occupied  in  what  the  Queen  herself 
describes  as  contention,  sharp  disputes,  and  great  labour,  l>efore 
that  object  could  be  achieved.  The  counties  also  of  Norfolk 
•md  hutl'ulk,  whicli  placed  her  on  tlie  throne,  and  which,  in  the 
langmige  of  Mr.  Mallnm,  *  experienced  from  her  the  usual  in- 
I  gratitude  and  good  faith  of  a  bigot were  chiefly  ProteatanC* 
File  discontent  excited  by  her  tre.achery  and  cnielty,  was  so  (hr 
augmented  by  her  marriage  with  Philip,  and  by  the  general  de¬ 
cline  of  the  kingdom,  that,  before  her  death,  the  national  senti¬ 
ment  became  changed.  The  hereditary  aversion  to  France, 
had  given  place  to  an  abhorrence  of  Spain;  and  a  war  with 
the  latter  kingdom  became  popular  through  several  generaitona, 
iK'caiLse  considered  iu>  an  attack  on  die  strong-hold  of  papistry*. 
Her  first  tw  o  parliaments  were  dissolved  for  refusing  compliance 
her  wishes ;  die  tliird  was  for  from  being  altogether  nub- 
misslvc ;  and  die  old  method  of  securing  a  majority  for  die  court 
‘U  the  lower  house  by  reviving  decayed  boroughs,  and  by  eo- 


*  ‘Sec  the  ^Speeches  of  Ilakewell  and  Yclverton,  Ilowefl,  IL  '107 — 
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fraiichisiiiff  oiIuts.  was  resortinl  to  more  freely  by  Mary,  than  k\ 
any  one  of  lier  predecessors. 

Hence,  tliou>»h  die  reli.aioii  of  the  most  enlightened  in  that 
age  reiiiiiied  hut  too  ii'iicli  ot  the  old  leaven,  and  though  many 
causes  of  iiec<‘s.Vuy  operated  to  keep  a  large,  and  especially  the 
agiiculturid  portion  <»l  the  people  attached  to  the  senii-pagaa- 
ism  of  their  forelathers,  we  are  still  disposed  to  think,  that 
the  restoration  of  I'opery  under  Mary,  was  a  work  of  quite  as 
much  dilliculty  as  the  re-establishment  of  Protestantism  under 
I'lizabi  lh.  On  the  accession  of  the  latter  princess,  the  prelates 
who  hail  gone  round  with  so  many  changes,  and  who  had  been 
so  active  in  the  recent  persecutions,  discovered  some  sense  of 
decency,  hy  dedining  a  renewal  of  their  protest  against  Rome. 
lUil  the  new  queen  soon  became  sensible  that  the  loss  of  the 
Uishops  was  more  than  supplied  hy  the  zeal  and  unanimity  of 
the  (’oinmons.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  (|uestioncd,  that  the 
means  employeil  by  tlie  Marian  party  to  render  the  Catholic 
ascendancy  complete  anil  ])erpetiial,  were  to  be  the  princijial 
cause  of  the  overtlirow  whicli  so  speedily  followed,  and  of  that 
bondage  in  which  their  descendants  had  been  so  long  and  so 
eiisily  leUiined. 

Huring  the  long  reign  of  PlizalKUli,  laws  of  increasing  seve¬ 
rity  were  enacted  against  them ;  not  that  their  power  had  increas¬ 
ed,  for  lliat  declined  regularly  with  every  year  of  her  influence; 
hut,  as  the  inadequacy  of  their  ow  n  resources  became  more  evi¬ 
dent,  they  resorted  with  greater  constancy  and  desperation  to 
the  business  of  intrigue  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  all  those 
artiliees  which  elude  the  usual  machinery  of  governments,  Mr. 
llallam  remniks,  that 

‘  'Pho  ri'str.iints  and  j>i*naItios  hy  whicli  civil  governments  have  at 
nirious  liiiH'.s  tlauight  it  c\pc»dicnt  to  limit  the  religious  lihertios  of 
their  suhjei  ts.  may  Ik*  urrungiHl  in  something  like  the  following  scale. 
The  limt  luul  slightest  degrtv,  is  the  requisition  of  a  test  of  conformity 
to  the  cHtuhlisheil  religion,  us  the  condition  of  exercising  otficcs  of  civil 
trust.  The  next  step  is  to  restrain  the  free  jiromulgatioii  of  ojiinioii^ 
esiK'cially  through  the  press.  All  prohibitions  of  the  open  exercise  of 
religious  worship  ap|>ears  to  h»rin  a  third  and  more  severe  class  of  re¬ 
strictive  laws.  They  In'cnme  yet  more  rigt)rous,  when  they  atford  no 
indulp'iuv  to  the  most  nrivate  and  secret  acts  of  devotion  or  expressions 
of  omnion.  Finally,  tne  last  stap'  of  ]H'rsecntion  is  to  cnibrci*,  by 
legal  penalties,  n  conformity  to  the  established  church,  or  an  abjura¬ 
tion  of  heteriKlox  tenets.  The  statutes  of  Elizalieth's  reign  comprehend 
»*ver)*  one  of  thesi'  pnigressire  degrees  of  restraint  and  ]>crsecation. 
And  it  is  much  to  t>e  rt'greltinl,  that  any  w’riters  worthy  of  respect 
.should,  either  thnmgh  undue  prejudice  against  an  adverse  religion,  ^ 
through  timid  acuuiesceiice  iii  whatever  has  been  enacted,  have  offered 
fur  tHliuu>  ciKte,  the  fulsi*  pretext  of  {Political  necotisity.  That  do 
ccMity,  1  am  persuadi-d,  can  never  he  made  out ;  the  statutes  were  ii* 
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many  instances  uhsoliitcly  unjust,  in  others  not  domancltHl  by^sircum- 
htaiices,  in  almost  all  prompted  by  religious  bigotry,  by  excessive  ajH 
pn'hensiou,  or  by  the  arbitrary  spirit  with  which  our  govcruuicnt  was 
administered  under  KliEabeth/  V^ol.  I.,  pp.  1110 — 182. 

It  is  always  pleaded  by  the  apologists  for  these  enactments, 
that  they  were  never  intended  to  be  generally  enforced.  Hut 
Mr.  Halhnn  is  disposed  to  doubt,  whether  persons  known  to 
have  oUended  against  them  were  often  allowed  to  escape.  This 
writer  has  also  animadverted  upon  the  representation  made 
by  such  apologists,  that  the  persons  whose  adherence  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Pope’s  deposing  power  brought  them  to  tlie  block, 
suffered,  not  on  account  of  religion,  hut  because  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son.  It  certainly  is  one  thing,  to  believe  that  a  sovereign  ought 
not  to  he  allowed  to  reign,  and  another,  to  become  active  with  a 
view  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne.  The  act  is  the  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  human  legislation ;  the  sentiment  is  not ;  and  a  mind  of 
ordinary  discernment  and  ingenuousness  will  he  in  no  danger 
of  confounding  the  one  with  the  other.  Still,  it  ought  not  to  ho 
forgotten,  that,  in  this  case,  the  connexion  between  the  thought 
and  the  deed  is  so  intimate  as  to  he  almost  inevitable. 

Nor  is  it  in  her  conduct  towards  the  liomnn  Catholics  alone, 
that  the  Virgin  (Jucen  has  left  her  admirers  some  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  explain.  Her  policy  in  relation  to  the  Puritans,  has 
prehured  a  much  larger  demand  on  their  ingenuity.  She  was 
the  adversary  of  both ;  and  nothing  hut  their  unconquerable 
aversion  to  each  other  could  have  saved  her  from  the  control  of 
their  united  strength.  It  w’ould  he  idle  to  pretend,  that  there 
was  any  comparison  to  he  made  between  the  loyalty  of  the  two 
parlies ;  hut,  unfortunately,  the  l^uritans,  who  were  the  chief 
stay  of  her  throne  as  a  l^rotestant  sovereign,  were  less  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  favour  than  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  latter, 
amid  all  their  conspiracies  against  her,  appear  to  have  imssessed 
some  (pialities  which  linked  them  in  a  closer  degree  with  her 
sympathies.  According  to  one  class  of  writers,  the  case  of  the 
Puritans  is  very  simple,  and  in  no  way  disreputable  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  ’I'lie  Queen,  w’c  are  told,  w’as  not  only  a  sincere  l*rotest- 
ant,  hut  was  prepared  to  brave  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  Her  conduct  with  resj)ect  to  the  church, 
was  the  wisest  that  could  have  been  adopted,  as  it  consultc<l  the 
prejudices  and  the  claims  of  the  whole,  in  preference  to  those  of 
a  part.  The  Puritan  theory,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  general  asjHJCt  of  religious  parties ;  and  as  their 
object  was  not  the  mere  toleration  of  their  own  peculiai  ities, 
hut  their  exclusive  establishment  by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate, 
the  conduct  of  the  (^lieen  and  of  the  prelates,  in  allowing  them 
to  indulge  their  humour  for  a  considerable  time,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  And  if  othcrmeasurcs  were  at  length  had  recourse 
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m,  it  wM  not  until  ili^ordrrs  which  thrrntoned  the  owthmw 
Ixiili  of  the  chiirrii  and  flic  constitution,  had  rendered  them  ne* 
cc-Siiary  hh  the  means  of  selt-preservaiion. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Bishop  >faddox’s  reply  to  Neal. 
Idle  re«uicr  is  accordingly  to  believe,  that  the  (>ueen,  and  Par. 
ker,  and  WhitgiU,  were  very  lenient,  harmless  people;  and  that 
notliiiiK  but  the  most  insolent  and  seditious  conduct  on  the  part 
of  tile  dUi>AU:»iled,  could  have  brought  upon  them  that  coercive 
iliscipUiie  which  was  so  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  rulers.  Hm 
to  this  tissue  of  sophistry  and  faUehood,  we  could  reply,  that  if 
the  sincerity  of  Klizabeth  s  protest  against  the  political  delin¬ 
quencies  of  Po|)ery  is  admitted,  her  dissent  from  any  thing  very 
material  in  its  tlieology  and  modes  of  wwship,  may  be  seriously 
doubled ;  and  that  to  swell  the  number  and  power  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  at  tile  perioil  of  her  accession,  and.  to  represent  the  Pu- 
riuus  os  a  small  and  feeble  party,  is  an  old  artifice,  and  one 
>%liicli  betrays  either  the  Bishop  of  Worcester’s  want  of  inform¬ 
ation,  or  Ins  indillerence  to  truth.  It  may  also  be  safely  af¬ 
firmed,  that  the  fixed  l^rotesiantism  of  the  more  efficient,  if  not 
of  tlie  moie  numerous  portion  of  the  people,  at  that  crisis,— of 
many  in  tiie  tli  si  council  of  the  Queen,  and  of  others  among  the 
more  influential  of  the  scholars  and  clergy,— was  such  as  to  call 
aloud  for  a  more  complete  reformation  ;  and  accordingly,  that 
tile  aluiost  retrograde  moveweiil  of  the  Anglican  church  under 
Klioabeth,  when  compared  with  its  state  under  Kdward,  and 
its  very  im|>eifect  renovation  in  most  things,  when  compared 
with  the  reformed  churches  of  the  Continent,  are  not  to  be 
traced  to  the  tenqier  of  the  times,  hut  to  the  temper  of  the 
Quetii;  aided  it  was  by  the  poiulficai  jiower  involved  in  her 
-upieiiKicy,  and  by  liie  timidity  of  certain  dignified  ecclesiastics 
and  ^talesmen,  who,  to  avoid  the  frown  trf  their  mistress,  proved 
unfaithful  to  them^cl^es.  ’Die  prayer  of  the  i’uritans,  too,  was 
iiut  fur  the  sUblisinuent  of  their  peculiarities,  but  generally, 
that  observances  which  tlieir  opponents  admitted  to  be  indifVer- 
ent,  might  not  lx*  insisted  on  as  necessary.  During  the  finf 
Hf^cii  years  of  Klizabetli,  the  reasoiiahleness  of  this  claim  was 
iiulir^tly  ocknowit'dged.  But,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  all 
o«>iiiitvaiice  wa.s  abandoned,  and  the  ominous  character  which 
the  controversy  subsequently  assumed,  arose  priiici|>ally  from 
the  measures  which  were  llieii  adopted.  I'he  doctrine  of  the 
pri  lates  respecting  the  church  of  llouie,  as  being  a  true  church 
ol  Clirht,  auiie  to  lie  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  at  length 
wall  abhorn  iice ;  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  Scriptures  as 
a  rule  of  hdtli  nnlv,  aiul  nut  as  a  directory  of  discipline,  was 
iiigie  loudly  censured  ;  the  statute  whicii  had  vested  a  singk 
|H’isoii  wall  |H>w<.r  to  decide,  through  tlie  aid  of  certain  cuiu* 
uiiSMoiicrs,  0*1  all  lu'iieie^  of  faith  and  all  matters  of  ccclesiaA- 
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tlral  rrcrtilation,  for  a  whole  kinsrdom,  prored  increasinii^ly  un- 
paliiUhle  ;  and  finally,  the  disposition  evinced  to  roirard  the 
of  Constantine  as  presentinjr  a  l>etter  ino<lel  of  Christian  polity 
:ind  worship  than  that  of  the  Apostles,  excited  a  more  manifest 
indii^nation,  and  produced  a  settled  conviction,  that  the  battle 
to  be  fouf^ht  was  for  the  institutions  of  Heaven  as  opposed  to 
the  devices  of  men,  and  for  the  liberties  of  the  Christian  church 
uf  assailed  by  the  dcs]>ottsm  of  the  civil  power,  lleferrin^  to 
the  period  when  the  persecution  of  the  Puritan  clergy  began, 
Mr.  Ifallam  remarks: 

*  Tlio  iulvocatOH  of  a  simpler  ritual  had  by  no  means  asNunuMl  the 
of  an  cmlsMlitMl  faction,  whom  concessions,  it  must  Ih»  owned, 
irc  not  apt  to  satisfy,  hut  numhered  the  most  learned  and  distinguished 
jHrrtion  of  the  hirrnrrht/.  Parker  stood  nmriy  alone  on  the  other  side ; 
hut  alone,  more  than  an  eqnipnse  in  the  Isilunce,  through  his  high  sta« 
tion,  his  judgement  in  matters  of  ptdicy,  and  his  knowledge  of  ths 
queen's  dispwition.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  193. 

Mr.  llallam  thus  concludes  his  observations  on  the  Puritan 
controversy  during  this  period. 

‘  The  l)est  apoloirv  that  can  Is*  made  for  Rlixaheth's  tenacioiisaesa  of 
those  ceremonies,  which  produced  this  hital  contention,  I  have  already 
'iueirested,  without  miicli  expr<>sa  authority  from  the  records  of  that 
Afge  ;  viz.,  the  justice  and  expediency  of  winning  over  the  Catholica  to 
conformity,  by  retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  their  aoenstomed  ritet. 
liut,  ill  tlie  latter  period  of  the  queim'a  reign,  this  policy  had  lost  a 
i^reat  deal  of  its  applicatimi,  or,  ratlier,  the  same  principle  of  policy 
would  have  dictated  numerous  conceaaions  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ]mh>- 
plo.  It  apptmrs  by  no  means  unlikely,  that,  by  rebinning  the  abuam 
.iiul  corruptions  of  the  spiritual  courts,  by  abandoning  a  part  of  their 
jurisdirtioii,  so  lu'terogeneous  and  so  unduly  obtained,  by  abrogating 
ohnnxioiis  and  at  liest  frivohms  ceremonies,  by  restraining  plu¬ 
ralities  of  liencrtces,  by  ceasing  to  discountenance  the  m«»st  diligent 
aiinisters,  and  by  more  temper  and  disinterestedness  in  their  own  lie- 
h.aviour,  the  bishops  would  have  palliated  to  an  indefinite  degree  that 
•iissatisfaction  with  the  established  scheme  of  polity,  which  its  want 
‘»f  resemblance  to  that  of  other  Protestant  churches  must  more  or 
it'sa  hare  produced.  Such  a  reformation  would  have  contented  at  least 
thiiHe  reasonable  and  moderate  fiersona  who  occupy  sofnetimes  a  more 
extensive  ground  between  contending  factions  than  the  zealots  of  cither 
^re  wiiliug  to  lielievc  or  acknowledge.'  Vol.  I.  p.  242. 

It  should  he  added  too,  that,  with  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  ('nmmons,  and  even  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  the  object  to  which  cTcry 
^'ther  was  suhoftlinatc ;  and  by  such  men,  it  was  distinctly  seen, 
•^bere  the  strength  of  their  great  cause  must  be  found,  should 
tlial  hour  of  danmr  come,  which  they  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  apprehend.  The  Queen,  and  such  churchmen  as  Parker  and 
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Whitgia,  wtaiUl  liave  oontidcd  in  the  passive  portion  ofthf 
coiinuuiiilv,  and  in  the  conformintj  clcrg\',  for  the  means  of  nv 
sislanco  at  such  a  crisis;  thoinrh,  in  the  memory  of  that  gene- 
raliun,  they  luul  more  than  once  proved  a  broken  reed.  Bnt 
uistT  men  \ie\v(‘d  the  I’liritan  modes  of  education  and  of  pulv 
lie  instruclitm,  as  forming  the  best  security  of  fVotestantism,  by 
^iviii^  it  tliat  alliance  with  the  conscience,  which  must  form  a 
people  prepared  to  sutler  in  its  cause.  To  crush  these  men, 
however,  the  Court  of  Hiuh  ('onnnission.  and  of  the  Star  Cham- 
Iht.  emploved  all  their  eniiines  of  oppression.  Yet,  at  the  close 
of  hdiralH'th’s  rei;in,  the  Puritan  clergy  were  known  to  be  more 
numerous  than  ever,  more  protectcil  by  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and,  aN  a  necessary  consctpicnce  of  the  past,  were  sus- 
l»i*cted  of  greater  hostility  to  the  maxims  of  their  riders.  On 
the  mind  of  the  (^ueen,  the  ctfect  of  resistance,  whether  more 
res|>ei‘tfully  or  more  rudely  sustained,  was  but  to  add  to  her  re- 
sob  e,  that  no  will  besides  her  own  should  model  the  devotions  of 
her  people. 

due  disputes  between  h'lizabeth  and  her  parliaments  never 
roj»e  so  hii;h,  a<  when  the  Puritan  members  ventured  to  unveil 
the  cuiruptious  of  the  hierarchy  ,  and  to  call  for  ecclesiastical 
reform.  I'he  C  ommons  were  more  than  once  admonished,  that 
matters  of  such  high  eonceriimeiU  must  be  reserved  for  wiser 
lu  *ads.  Put,  whether  they  doubted  the  erreater  wisdom  of  the 
(^ueeu  and  her  eommissioiiers,  or  whether  they  judged  that  the 
fimetions  assumed  hy  them,  since  they  had  emanated  from 
themselves,  were  things  which  might  be  recalled,  it  is  certain, 
that  they  were  not  to  hv  reailily  silenced  in  relation  to  such  to¬ 
pics.  \ud  it  is  abt)  certain,  that  to  these  movements  on  the 
part  ol  that  hoily,  adopteil  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  affairs  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  under  the  control  of  parliament, 
the  nation  is  iutlehleil  lor  the  whole  freetloin  of  its  constitution. 
Such  is  the  eoucessiou  of  enemies.  Put  it  is  not  true,  as  these 
miemies  w'ould  insinuate,  that  the  sacred  lire  of  liberty  was  an 
element  unknow  n  in  the  laiul  until  the  rise  of  the  Puritans.  The 
flame,  iiuleeil,  had  almost  disa})|ieareii,  hut  the  embers  were 
still  suilicieutly  igniietl  to  hurst  forth  anew,  wjien  fanned  bv  the 
zeal  ol  men  whose  love  ol  man  and  of  their  country*  rose  from 
their  devotedness  to  that  Pciiig  whose  nature  and  laws  embrace 
all  that  is  great,  and  g«)od,  and  generous.  It  was  not  theirs,  to 
create  the  charter  of  haiglish  liberties;  but,  what  was  not  less 
important,  and  scarcely  less  dilHcult,  it  was  theirs  to  bring  It 
lri>in  its  coneealment,  to  add  greatly  to  its  securities,  and  to 
augment  its  pro\isions,  so  as  to  check  every  novel  encroach* 
meiit  of  arbitrary  ]>ower. 

NN  hen  we  attribute  these  important  ac(|uisitioiis  both  of  law 
iukI  liberty  to  tlie  iidluciicc  ol  the  PuiiUuiSi  wc  of  course  use 
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that  wonl  in  the  larger  meaninnf  which  tlic  short-sishte<1  policy 
of  che  orthodox  cam  conferred  upon  it.  The  folly  of  |>erse- 
ciitors  in  this  respect  would  seem  to  he  hereditary.  During 
several  centuries,  every  gleam  of  religious  independence,  or  of 
devotion  more  enlightencMl  than  was  sanctioned  hy  the  esta¬ 
blished  priesthood,  was,  in  the  language  of  that  order,  a  hranch 
of  Manicheism,  or  of  the  Paulician  heresy;  so  tlnit,  after  a  time, 
such  names  hecame  e\'|)ressive  of  whatever  was  hopeful  in  the 
slate  of  religion  through  the  ICast  or  West.  Suhse<|uently,  the 
term  \  audois  obtained  a  still  greater  prevalence,  as  descriptive 
of  all  |)ersons  exhibiting  any  part  of  the  same  peculiarities.  In 
this  country,  not  only  every  devout  adherent  to  the  theological 
creed  of  Wyclilfe,  hut  the  more  moderate  opponent  of  priestly 
usurpation,  was  long  denounced  as  a  Lollard  ;  and  from  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  I’dizahetli  to  the  j)eriod  of  the  ('ommonwealth,  the 
court  bestowed  the  name  of  Puritan,  not  only  on  all  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  believe  tbe  religion  they  profess(Ml,  hut  on  all  who 
dared  to  j)lead  for  the  liberty  of  tbe  sid>ject,  and  in  consequence 
to  oppose  tiu*  projected  tyranny  of  tbe  cburch  ami  the  crown, 
rhe  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  word  Methodist;  and 
ill  each  of  these  instances,  tbe  jirejudice  wbi<’b  rcfuseil  to  dis- 
tiuguisb  between  tbe  obnoxious  party  and  those  who  cither 
bliolitly  favoured  their  opinions,  or  shrunk  from  tlie  odious  oHice 
of  oppressing  them,  has  had  its  Howard.  'J'hc  government  of 
i'di/abeth,  as  described  hy  Mr.  llallam,  is  no  very  attractive 
matter;  but  his  sketch  will  supply  an  admirable  corrective  to 
that  of  liume.  The  men  who  wrung  inqiortant  concessions 
from  tbe  last  of  the  Tudors,  were  to  do  much  greater  things 
under  tbe  iirst  of  tbe  Stuarts. 

'riie  reign  of  .lames  I.  has  been  frequently  noticeil  .us  the 
most  insipid  in  our  history.  We  are  not  exactly  of  that  opi¬ 
nion.  It  was  a  ])eriod  in  which  hhigland  fell  grievously  in 
the  tsteeni  of  other  states;  but  her  commerce  continued  to 
extend,  and  lier  internal  policy  was  advancing  with  firm  and 
cautious  steps.  In  the  mon.arch,  there  was  scarcely  any  thing 
to  resjiect,  much  to  pity,  and  still  more  to  blame.  It  was  his 
lot  to  be  neither  feared  nor  loved,  and  his  ]>eople  were  right 
in  considering  him  quite  as  defective  in  principle  as  in  capacity 
lor  government.  Two  mistakes  accompanied  him  to  the  throne ; 
and,  though  every  subseciuent  stage  of  his  experience  proved 
them  to  be  mistakes,  with  an  obstinacy  char.acteristic  ot  weak 
minds,  he  clung  to  them  to  the  last.  Prom  the  parliament,  he 
continueil  to  expect  the  submission  which  had  been  yielded  to 
the  arbitrary  temper  of  his  predecessor ;  and  the  Puritans  he 
continued  to  regard  as  an  inconsiderable  body,  whom  it  was 
very  possible  and  very  proper  to  put  down,  ilis  reign  .iccord- 
higly  is  a  continued  broil ;  sometimes  witii  the  I’uriUu  clergy, 
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nml  fimietime^  with  llieir  friends  in  the  (’oromon^ ;  and  it  U  re- 
markable  tor  nothini^  »»o  much  as  for  the  reiteration  of  the  moMt 
tyrannical  maxims  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  the  <x|uallf 
hold  ;Mwertion  of  constitutional  rights  on  the  part  of  the  stihject. 
rhe  notices  of  this  contest  in  the  new  Parliamentary  History 
exteml  to  nearly  six  humlred  laree  and  closely  printed  payet, 
ind  will  amply  repay  the  attention  of  the  historical  student. 
He  wilk  perhaps,  admire  the  mixture  of  finnnesa  and  deconim 
ohMfr%able  in  the  conduct  of  the  patriot  commoner  in  that  reijrn, 
and  nwiy  feel  anew  the  charms  of  a  cause  which  could  attract  to 
itself  wliatever  was  then  regarded  as  venerable  in  learning,  and 
w  hatever  was  generous  in  the  improving  character  of  the  nation. 

Charles  inlieiite«l  most  of  his  fallier  s  prejudices,  and  with 
them,  his  incapacity  for  ])rotiting  by  experience.  His  general 
ability  was  inucli  sinwrior  to  that  of  his  preilecessor,  Hnt,  on 
his  accv's.sioii,  the  nation  also  had  l)ecoine  more  enlightened  and 
conscious  of  its  power.  Puckincham,  the  favourite  of  Chariea, 
as  of  his  father,  hail  succeeded  in  kindling  a  war  between  this 
country  and  Spiiiii ;  and  the  event  was  not  less  agreeable  to  the 
new  sovereign,  than  to  most  of  his  subjects.  But,  by  adding  to 
the  tK'Cuiiuiiy  diiticuliies  which  that  contest  created,  those 
which  were  inseparable  from  renewed  hostilities  with  France, 

(  hailes  became  dependent  on  his  ])arliaments.  and  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  tcmplations  which  he  was  least  able  to  hear* 
His  desfvoiic  tcm|>er,  and  the  policy  which  least  comported  with 
its  indulgence,  were  reuiined  with  equal  pertinacity;  and  these 
t<»geilicr,  will  l)e  h»und  to  conslitule  tlie  clew  to  his  suti'erings 
stui  Ills  late,  (hir  limits  w  ill  not  admit  of  following  the  writers 
before  Ub  ill  tlicir  account  of  ilie  })roceeilings  which  led  to  the 
civil  war.  'I’liis  part  of  the  coiislilutional  lustory  has  ht'en  ma¬ 
naged  with  p(‘cnliar  caution,  and  witli  an  evident  aim  at  iinpar* 
tiality.  from  tlu*  whole  it  appears,  that  the  conspiracy  of 
t  hailes  and  Slrallord  and  Laud,  to  place  the  liberty  and  pro- 
twrty  of  tlie  subject  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  crown,  is  us  little 
queslionahic  as  are  the  lacLs  of  any  illegal  coinbiiiatioii  in  our 
history.  Minds,  indeed,  there  are,  wliicli  regard  the  violation 
*>l  law,  when  relating  to  the  rigius  of  the  governed,  us  trivial} 
while  any  opposition  to  its  provisions,  when  relating  to  the  au- 
ilnuity  of  the  governing,  is  viewed  as  calling  for  the  last  degree 
ot  criminal  }H'nalty.  \W'  must  confess,  that  we  are  far  from 
being  disciples  ot  that  *  monstrous  creed*.  Hc»v  sub 
maxim  ol  our  constitution  which  liad  become  venerable  before 
the  days  ol  (he  Stuarts  or  ot  the  Tudors,  The  justice,  how* 
ever,  or  the  c\p<*diency  ot  the  measures  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  illustiions  ott'enders  above  named,  are  (jueslions  involving 
principles  aiul  tads  which  we  have  no  s})ace  at  present  to  ex* 
uninc. 
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Bill  we  must  advert  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reli^ioua 
iiK)tive^  which  mingled  with  this  memorable  strife.  It  is  by  no 
means  true,  as  some  writers  have  assumecl,  that  the  men  who 
opfjosetl  the  encroachments  of  Charles  ami  his  bishops,  down 
10  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  were  mostly,  or  in  any  formidable 
degree,  the  enemies  of  monarchy  or  of  episcopacy.  That  war 
was  commenced,  and  was  chiefly  maintained,  by  num  who  were 
the  friends  of  both.  I'he  bishops,  by  l>ecoming  the  originators 
or  the  al>ettors  of  every  thing  tyrannical  in  the  practices  of  the 
court,  and  by  either  meditating  an  actual  rt^tiirii  to  the  church 
of  Koine,  or  wantonly  lauding  her  dogmas  and  her  worship,  had 
rendered  themselves  the  objects  of  jealousy  among  the  patriotic 
and  llie  truly  protestant  inemliers  of  their  own  communion. 
Hence,  in  the  judgement  of  the  majority  of  the  Commons,  it 
was  in  every  view  im|H>rtant,  to  place  some  material  restraints 
oil  the  authority  of  that  order.  But  unfortunaUdy,  when  the 
)K)\ver  of  the  king  and  of  the  prelates  was  so  far  subdued  as  to 
render  it  wise  to  attempt  this  projected  reform  of  episcopacy, 
the  Kreshylerian  ]>arty  had  become  snfliciently  powerful  to  in¬ 
sist  on  the  exclusive  establishment  of  their  ]H}lity.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  model  )>ossesscd  but  few  adherents  in  this  country, 
on  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  but  they  had  iiH 
creased  considerably  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war ; 
j>artly  from  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Scotland, 
and  particularly  from  the  attempt  of  James  and  Charles  to 
force  episcopacy  on  their  subjects  of  the  latter  kingdom.  This 
ill-judged  scheme  was  the  secret  of  all  the  disloyalty  of  the  Scots 
during  this  period ;  and  the  whole  of  their  assistance  to  the 
popnl.ir  cause  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  was  either  as  the  means 
or  the  condition  of  extending  the  blessings  of  the  Covenant  from 
the  nortli  to  the  south. 

But  between  the  I^piscopnliiins  and  the  Presbyterians,  whose 
war  was  to  admit  of  no  quarter,  rose  the  numerous  sects  which 
the  ferment  of  the  age  had  produced,  and  to  whom  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  served  as  a  sort  of  nucleus.  And  if  we  credit  the 
most  fashionable  writers  since  the  Restoration,  we  shall  believe, 
that  the  republicanism  which  now  began  to  appear  in  the  State, 
arose  purely  from  the  progress  of  Independency  in  tlie  Church ; 
— that  these  appellations,  in  consequence,  are  but  different 
names  for  the  same  party ;  a  party,  moreover,  who,  from  gain¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  sword,  contrived  not  only  to  break  the 
]K)wer  of  the  parliament,  but  to  bring  the  king  to  the  block, 
^uch  is  the  theory  of  ilumc ;  but  he  should  have  known,  and 
the  hireling  scribblers  who  copy  his  sayings  should  know,  tliat 
liic  principle  of  congregational  churches  is  more  that  of  elective 
and  limiicd  inunaichy,  than  of  republicanism,  and  that  all  the 
pobiuvc  and  exclusive  features  of  the  latter  system  are  more 
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Hourly  exemplitiotl  in  tiie  pifttform  of  presbytorinnisin. 
ilumVt  learning  should  also  have  tauirht  him,  that  ropuMiu 
ranism,  which  has  l>een  so  often  embraced  by  the  enemies  of  nH 
C'hrisliamty,  has  tiourishetl  in  connexion  with  every  modifica- 
ttiHiof  it;  asamoiiic  the  Catholics  of  Italy,  the  Lutherans  of 
Switaevland,  and  the  i*resbyterians  of  the  States-Oeneral.  Hut 
the  truth  is,  the  l!ide|>endents  ap|>ear  in  Knjrlish  liistory  as  the 
first  body  %\ho  publicly  defended  the  maxims  of  toleration  ;  ami 
as  many,  ho  were  not  of  their  religious  creed,  were  united  with 
them  in  favour  of  a  common  liberty,  the  policy  which  had  re- 
proached  every  devout  man  as  a  Ihiritaii,  soon  branded  every 
lilieral  man  as  an  liKle|>endent.  'riius,  liortl  John  Knssell  He- 
>crilH*s  the  various  parties  opposed  to  the  Ihesliyterians  in 
loiH,  and  earlier,  uiuler  the  general  name  of  ln(le|)ondents; 
aiul  so  does  Dr.  Lingard.  Hut  the  latter  writer  has  very  pro- 
|H*rly  informeil  his  readers,  that  the  designation,  as  so  rm- 
pKivcil,  shoulil  l)e  iiiulerstood  as  referring  to  a  multitude  of 
parties,  religious  and  irreligious,  some  concerned  for  eivii,  and 
otlicrs  for  religious  iVcetlom.  'I'lie  apparent  hulk  of  the  Inde- 
Iteiiilents  ha?»  thus  ceased  to  he  their  real  one  ;  and  if,  among 
those  who  heeamo  classed  willi  them  in  the  manner  now'  ex* 
plaiiieii,  were  some  who  would  have  done  honour  to  any  cause, 
tlier<*  were  many  who  would  as  certainly  prove  its  disgrace. 

'J’he  Kpiscopalians  refused  to  meet  the  divines  at  VV'estinin- 
^ter ;  and  the  only  opposition  experienced  by  the  Hresbyteriaii 
ImhIv  wiu)  comported  it,  arose,  to  use  the  animated  language  of 
Dr.  Lingard,  from 

‘  a  Mnuli,  hut  Ihrmlilahle  baud  of  iiulo|H*mleiit  clergymen,  who,  umler 
tiu*  r.vculiou  t  f  Arebblahop  Laiul,  had  formed  eougregatioiis  in  IIol- 
I  .a,;,  but  lud  taken  the  present  opportunity  to  return  from  exile,  and 
p  •  tell  the  in  their  native  country.  'Fhe  point  at  issue  hetwi'en 

ilie^e  two  parties  was  one  ef  the  tirsl  importance,  involving  in  its  rr- 
the  gffut  ipiestion  of  liberty  of  nuiscience.  —  The  w'ei*jht  of  niiinher 
nd  inrtuenct'  was  in  favour  of  tlie  Hreshylerians.  'Lhey  posst'ssed  an 
overwlielmiiig  inajority  in  the  usscnihly,  the  senate,  tiie  eity,  and  in 
t)ie  army  ;  the  ^oii  inn  league  and  eovenant  had  enlisted  the  whole 
^s.■^»tti^h  nation  in  liieir  ean.se,  and  the  zeal  of  the  eoimnihsioiiers  trom 
tin*  Kirk,  w !,»»  l.ad  al.v)  mmLs  in  the  aj>6einblv,  gave  a  new’  slimulus  Ui 
lae  eifort.s  ot  tlieir  Laglisii  hreiiiren.  The  lnde{>endents,  on  tliC  cou- 
were  tew  ,  and  couhl  onl)  coinpeins.ae  the  paucity  of  their  nuni- 
I'cT,  by  tiie  energy  and  talents  i»f  their  leaders.  They  never  exceeded 
I  ilo/.eii  ill  the  as>emhl\ ,  hut  tlnsc  W’eri*  vi‘tera;i  di.Nputaiits,  eager, 
I  alI^’^^,  ami  perx.‘ver;ng  ;  whoM  attaehment  to  their  fivouritc  diictrinc 
1  u!  fn'en  rixi  tteil  by  porsecntioii  ainl  exile,  anil  who  had  not  esca]H.*<l 
i'"iM  the  iutolerame  of  one  elmreh,  t«»  submit  tamely  to  the  cmitrol  of 
■uolher.’* 
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By  nf^9emh\y,  the  book  of  Common  Prater  waa  diapentwid 
with,  and  the  Preabyterian  Directory  cstablw^hed  in  its  room; 
and  the  battle  iheneeforth  to  be  fon^bt,  waa  Mrith  the  sectaries, 
pome  of  whom  had  so  far  shocked  the  piety  of  this  ruling 
church,  as  to  talk  of  toleration  as  due  even  to  the  papist.  There 
were  certain  lawyers  who  were  opposed,  on  legal  grounds,  to 
(he  Pre^sbyterinn  discipline;  anti  there  were  some  among  the 
oav  and  intemperate,  who  dreade<l  its  inquisitorial  restraints. 
Unt  the  men  who  objected  to  it  on  account  of  its  exclusive  and 
^persecuting  character,  were  the  most  formidable ;  and  to  these 
(he  army  gradually  became  an  asylum.  To  demolish  that  sanc- 
(M.srv  of  their  political  and  religious  antagonists  was,  ere  long, 
the  great  object  of  the  Presbyterians ;  and  the  clumsiness  and 
injustice  with  which  this  was  attended,  chiefly  occasioned  their 
fdl,  a!ul  that  of  the  parliament. 

'I’liev  had  resolved  in  the  Commons,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  army  should  immediately  he  removed  to  Ireland ;  that  the 
remainder  should  he  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  number; 
that  no  olHcer,  except  I'airfax,  shoidd  rank  above  colonel ;  and 
that  no  commission  slionhl  be  granted,  except  to  such  persons 
as  should  become  parties  to  the  *  league  and  covenant.*  All 
this,  too,  was  to  he  done  without  affording  any  security  for  con¬ 
siderable  arrears  of  pay.  So  congenial  to  this  self-perpetiiated 
senate,  and  to  these  upstart  Presbyters,  had  that  des^wtism  be¬ 
come,  which,  while  exercised  by  a  king  and  his  bishops,  w'as 
too  monstrous  to  he  endured.  In  opposing  this  return  of  the 
old  tyranny  under  another  and  even  a  more  clespic^ihle  form, 
(’romwell  was  of  course  impelled  by  a  selHsh  ambition,  and,  as 
a  thing  e(]ually  of  course,  was  always  a  hypocrite  ;  the  body  too 
witli  which  he  was  connected,  was  actuated  by  all  motives,  save 
those  of  honesty  and  wisdom.  Hut  philosophical  historians, 
liU‘  travellers,  see  strange  things ;  and  there  is  a  cant  they  use, 
"hen  speaking  of  religious  parties,  which  betrays  a  self-com- 
jdacent  heartlessness  that  is  quite  as  offensive  to  us  as  the 
ravings  of  CromweH’s  fanatics,  or  of  modern  Methodism.  Up 
to  the  period  when  their  parliamentary  advocates  were  obliged 
to  make  the  camp  their  refuge,  we  know  of  nothing  in  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  army,  that  should  have  been  deemed  unreasonable; 
"hilo  the  conduct  of  their  opponents  was  marked  by  a  blind- 

ss  and  obstinacy,  which  precludeil  all  hope  of  nxlress  from 
dial  (juarter.  Their  proposals  to  the  king  allowe<l  the  w’or- 
diippers  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  covenant, 
t(»  t>(>\v  (U»wn  to  their  idols  undisturbed,  and  merely  claiined, 
that  such  as  should  choose  to  pay  their  homage  to  some  higher 
o)>j»*ct,  might  enjoy  the  same  freedom.  Nor  was  it  until  these 
1  roposals,  and  others  erjually  moderate,  had  been  rejected,  and 
d»c  conduct  Ixith  of  the  king  and  of  tlic  parliament  had  l^een 
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Mieh  «6  to  »hew  that  they  were  neither  of  them  to  be  trusted, 
that  the  temper  of  the  army  l)egan  to  forebotle  the  violence 
that  followed.  As  to  the  king  s  trial,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  liulept  iuleiits,  we  would  remark,  that  it  was  opposeil  by 
several  of  their  members  in  the  senate,  and  was  denounced  front 
the  pulpit  by  their  preachers.  Not  more  than  two  of  their 
ministers  can  l)e  shewn  to  have  approved  the  measure,  and 
their  geiK^al  character  was  by  no  means  of  a  class  with  the  ma- 
jority.  Among  the  iHjrsons  constituting  the  high  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  a  few  oidy  can  l>o  ascertained  to  have  ranked  with  the 
Coiigregationalists.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  such  a 
step  should  liave  been  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  the  work  of  that 
b<Hly,  while  the  other  sects,  who  vied  with  them  in  numbers,  so 
far  exceeded  them  in  impetuosity.  But  to  represent  the  sins 
of  every  wild  fanatic  or  fierce  republican  as  the  true  and  natural 
fruit  of  lnde|H>ndency,  is  a  convenient  artifice,  and  one  which, 
for  various  reasons,  will  continue  to  be  fashionable. 

We  wish  in  vain  for  room  to  follow  Mr.  liallam  in  his  details 
relating  to  Oomwell.  lie  has  not,  we  think,  made  suflicient 
allowance  for  the  jieculiarity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  that 
extraordinary  man  was  generally  placed.  It  is  not  merely  the 
g04Kl  we  do,  hut  the  evil  we  resist,  that  must  determine  the 
excellence  of  character ;  and  if  the  character  of  Cromwell  be 
regarded  in  this  light,  it  will  fierhaps  appear  to  the  impartial, 
that  few  leaders  of  revolutions  have  been  exposed  to  so  many 
temptations,  and  yielded  to  so  few.  His  virtues  w'^ere  spon- 
UneouM  ;  his  vices  were  the  offspring  of  necessity.  It  may  be, 
that  he  trampled  on  the  institutions  of  the  land,  even  more 
tlian  the  SStuart  princes  who  succeeded  him;  but  Mr.  Hallam, 
who  has  noticed  the  fact,  and  with  some  warmth,  must  be 
aware,  tliat  tlie  cases  hardly  admit  of  comparison.  If  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Cromwell  ofl'ended  less,  it  was  because  their  means 
were  less,  and  because  their  abilities  were  immeasurably  less. 
His  violence  wiis  greater,  and  so  was  his  patriotism.  Hence, 
while  the  one  made  his  country  the  terror  of  the  nations,  the 
other  rendered  her  their  scorn.  He  may  have  been  as  little 
acnipulous  as  they  were  in  resorting  to  the  aid  of  corruption 
ainl  intrigue ;  but  his  object  was  generally  to  serve  his  coun¬ 
try,  theirs  to  degrade  it ;  and  what  with  him  was  self-preserv¬ 
ation,  with  them  was  the  lust  of  power.  If  the  Usurjier  dis¬ 
carded  the  little  of  the  constitution  that  w’as  left,  it  was  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  magnanimous  policy  in  its  room ;  and  if  his  successors 
atfectiHl  a  reverence  tor  statutes,  it  was  with  a  secret  resolve  to 
esca|)e  from  tlieir  control,  and  that  by  any  |)ossible  means.  We 
abhor  des)Mitism  uiKler  any  form ;  but,  if  it  must  exist,  let  ^ 
he  for  the  geiH'rous  and  tlie  powerful,  not  for  the  selfish  and  ibe 
weak.  And  let  it  Ir*  in  its  own  native  garb,  not  under 
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nujckeritiii  of  law.  Cromweirs  worst  deeds  were  almost  virtuea, 
uhen  compared  with  the  murder  of  Sir  Harry  Vuiie ;  the  act  of 
that  grave  personage  Lord  Clarendon,  and  of  that  merry  per¬ 
sonage  his  master. 

Tlie  only  improvement  that  should  be  made  of  this  {)eriod  of 
Kngliiih  liistory  is,  in  the  esteem  of  some  writers,  to  shew  die 
folly  and  disaster  which  must  be  found  attendant  on  every  pro¬ 
ject  of  reform,  whether  relating  to  the  Church  or  to  the  State* 
It  would  seem  a  pity  that  any  better  birthright  should  have 
been  wasted  on  such  men,  than  would  have  befallen  them  under 
the  first  William.  It  is  amusing  also  to  observe  the  contradic¬ 
tion  which  this  theory  involves.  The  rude  block  to  which  our 
constitution  under  the  Con(|ueror  might  be  compared,  has  as- 
suinod  tlie  proportion  and  beauty  which  now  distinguish  it,  as 
the  progressive  work  of  reformers  ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  breath 
that  we  arc  told  to  admire  the  result,  and  to  deprecate  the 
Bgoncy  which  produced  it.  The  fruit  happens  to  be  surpass¬ 
ingly  excellent,  but  the  tree  which  has  borne  it  is  “  only  evil.” 
The  oilspring  is  celestial:  the  parents  are  infernal.  Hence,  be¬ 
fore  the  one,  we  must  bow  down  and  worship;  but  the  other,  we 
must  send  unpitied  to  their  ow  n  place !  Surely  the  intelligence 
and  the  charity  pervailing  this  new  species  of  philosophy,  are 
wurtliy  of  the  cause  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

Our  pai  liamentary  patriots  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
entered  into  the  labours  of  their  predecessors  under  Henry  Hi. 
and  under  the  first  and  third  Edwards ;  and  if  it  were  well, 
dial,  as  the  fruit  of  the  revolution  which  placed  .William  and 
Mary  on  the  throne,  there  should  have  l)een  a  more  grave  and 
distinct  recognition  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen ;  that  the 
)>owcr  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  should  be  annihilated ;  that 
the  judges  should  be  no  longer  appointed  at  the  sole  pleasure 
of  the  crown;  that  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  secured;  Uiat 
ilte  union' of  Scotland  with  England  should  be  eflected;  that 
provision  should  be  made  against  the  unlimited  continuance  of 
parliaments;  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be  established; 
that  the  laws  relating  to  treason  should  be  more  equitably  de¬ 
fined  ;  and  that  the  general  administration  of  justice  should  be 
more  certain  and  impartial: — if  these  are  benefits,  they  are 
benefits  resnltina  from  that  struggle  which  rose  to  its  height 
under  Charles  1.,  and  which,  though  retarded  for  a  while  by 
tlm  disorders  of  its  partizans,  was  to  be  renewed,  and  to  be  re¬ 
newed  successfully,  because  maintained  on  that  vantage-ground 
to  which  the  footsteps  of  those  partizans  had  ascended. 

A  word  on  |)ersecution,  and  we  have  done,  lu  folly  and  tur¬ 
pitude  are  illustrated  at  every  step  in  the  history  both  of  our 
laws  anil  of  our  religion.  Catholicism,  Episcopalianism,  and 
Presbyterianism,  have  each  in  turn  been  ascendant,  aiul  all  have 
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Ufcii  |Hjrsecutiii«.  In  tlie  ilay  of  their  power,  they  were  sue. 
ce.s^vely  atlinoubheil  to  forbear  ;  but  they  refused  to  profit  by 
either  etitrealy  or  rebuke,  ami  they  were  brought  in  their  turn 
to  llie  fet*t  of  the  persecuted.  They  proclaimed  intolerance  as 
a  virtue  \  they  practised  what  tliey  taught ;  and  they  had  their 
reward.  Violence  produced  violence;  and  the  parties  who  re- 
sorted  to  it  most,  were  to  sutler  from  it  most.  It  was  in  Uh) 
school  of  no  common  adversity,  that  tliose  maxims  of  forbear, 
ance  were  acijuired,  which  now  intiuence  the  conduct  of  the 
secular  ami  spiritual  authorities  of  these  kingdoms.  They  may 
have  other  lessons  to  learn:  may  they  be  wise  to  understand 
the  Signs  of  the  times  ! 


Art.  II.  Essays  on  si»ne  of'  the  Difficulties  in  the  fl’ritings  of 
Paul,  ami  other  Parts  of  the  Sew  Testament,  Hy  Hichard 
^\'hatt*ly,  I).  1).  Principal  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Oriel  (’olU^ge.  dvo.*  pp.  314.  Price  Pa*.  liondoii,  1328. 

^PlliS  is  a  highly  valuable  ami  masterly  work.  On  one  or  two 
)>oIu(.s,  we  must  ileem  the  Author’s  conclusions  erroneous; 
but  taken  altogether,  these  Kssays  have  atl'orded  us  the  highest 
graililcatlon ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  them  admirably  adapted 
to  aid  the  advancement  of  genuine  theological  science.  Science, 
to  deserve  the  name,  must  consist  of  ascertained,  indisputable 
facts,  with  their  appropriate  evidence.  The  Christian  Faith  is 
a  :>ysicm  of  facts  made  known  to  us  by  Revelation;  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  tiieyare  to  be  ascertained,  is  the  inspired  docu¬ 
ment.  The  proper  business  of  the  theologian,  therefon*,  is  to 
di>cu\er  simply  ‘  what  is  the  truth,  as  declared  by  Divine  Inspi- 
latlun*,  in  Older  to  follow  out  the  doctrine  in  its  practical  results, 
^ucii  iloctriues  as  are  not  revealed  in  Scripture,  be  they  true  or 
hd>e,  Dr.  W  bately  justly  remarks,  constitute  no  }mrt  of  the 
i'hrisi'um  faith.  Systematic  theology  has,  indeed,  been  made 
to  comprise  a  wide  range  of  subjects;  not  only  the  to  yvworoy  tqs 
ol  which  St.  Paul  speaks  i^Rom.i.  ID),  hut  tojiics  belonging 
stiiclly  to  the  province  of  metaphysics,  or  what  Dr.  W  hulely 
terms  theological  philosophy .  The  consequence  of  thus  mixing 
up  the  ^doubtlul  with  the  certain,  the  scholastic  with  the  popu- 
kir,  the  abstract  and  the  speculative  w  ith  the  practical,  has  bwn 
to  oliscurc  lK)lh  the  evidence  and  the  genuine  character  aiat 
elaiiius  ot  revealed  tiutli.  Now  the  lirst  step  towards  bringing 
back  llicoiogy  to  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  is  to  separate  the 
lu  tcrt»gencnns  materials  ol  human  systems  by  the  lest  to  wbick 
Di*.  \\  bately  reters  us,  vii.  the  Scriptural  evidence  of  the  dcK- 
trine  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  tlie  other,  its  practical  resulu 
i  bfology,  projKiily  so  calk  d,  is  the  science  of  religion;  reiigwHl 
Uscil  cousL''Ung  in  the  fear  and  love  of  (Joil,  and  llie  remeui* 
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tnuncc  of  flim.  Tlioolofry  comprises  that  knowkn^fifc  upon 
which  this  love  and  ohetliencc  innst  be  founded,— the  kt^wletl^ 
or  faith  that  lie  is,  ami  that  lie  is  the  rewarder  of  him  who 
ililijjently  seeks  Him.  If  this  definition  be  correct,  all  true 
theology  must  be  of  a  strictly  popular  character ;  popular,  we 
mean,  as  opposed  to  scholastic  or  technical,  like  our  liOrd’s 
teaching  and  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Its  office  is  to  inter- 
l>ret  Scripture;  but,  if  the  interpretation  l)o  more  obscure 
than  the  text,  or  if  it  add  to  the  document,  it  loses  its  pro\>of 
character. 

These  remarks  appear  to  ns  to  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  propiT  mode  of  teaching  theology,  whether  in  colleges, 
schools,  or  families.  ( )nr  catechisms  and  systems  have  ‘scrip¬ 
ture  proofs’  attached  to  them ;  agreeably  to  the  axiom,  that  the 
Cluirch  shoidd  tcach^  and  the  Scriptures  prove  the  doctrines  of 
(’hristianity.  Nor  do  wc  mean  to  object  against  all  such  sys- 
teinatic  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine,  considered  ns  attempts 
to  arrange  the  elements  of  religions  knowledge  according  to  the 
agreement  of  truth  with  itself.  Without  some  such  system,  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  teach.  But  still,  a  system  ought  to  he 
nothing  more  than  an  arrangement  of  those  matters  which  the 
Scriptures  teach.  The  ‘  proof*  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  append¬ 
age  to  the  dogma,  but  the  comment  shoidd  be  strictly  sulmr- 
(liiiato  to  the  text.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  not  only  prove  from  Scripture,  but  teach  by  Scripture ; 
and  that  not  by  detached  passages,  often  violently  accommodate<I, 
hut  hv  making  the  text  the  medium  of  instruction.  A  rateebism 
ought  to  be  a  simple  introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  not  a  tech¬ 
nical  vocabulary  of  dogmas.  And  with  respect  to  the  instnictfon 
of  pupils  of  a  larger  growth,  we  cannot  but  regard  those  lectures 
as  the  host  adapted  to  make  good  divines,  which  are  eithet 
trictly  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
subservient  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  inspired  document. 

e  rejoice  to  know,  that  this  method  of  teaching  divinity  is 
coining  into  more  general  adoption;  and  we  hail  these  Lectures, 
ct>ming,  as  tliey  do,  from  so  high  an  authority,  as  an  auspicious 
indication  that  a  better  theology  is  beginning  to  supcrse<le,  in 
our  seats  of  learning,  the  vapid  jargon  of  scholastic  and  polemic 
'«y«tetns.  The  object  of  the  Author  has  been,  by  pointing  out 
the  mode  in  w’hich  the  Scriptures  should  be  studied,  and  by 
laying  down  correct  principles  of  interpretation,  to  facilitate  the 
right  interpretation  of  Scripture  ‘  to  those  who  are  seeking  in 
^im^licity  for  Divine  truths.* 

1  he  volume  comprises  nine  essays  upon  the  following  topics  i 
I.  On  the  Love  of  Truth.  2.  On  the  Difficulties  and  Value 
of  St.  Paul’s  Writings  generally.  J.  On  Election.  4.  On  Per- 
^verance  and  Assurance,  o.  On  the  Abolition  of  the  Mosaic 
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Law.  (>.  On  mipufCHl  Uij^hti^^nsncss.  *•  On  npparrnt  Coa- 
tradiotions  in  Scripture.  S.  On  the  mode  of  conveying  Mott! 
Precepta  in  the  New  Xestament*  0.  On  tlie  Influence  of  tbf 
!  lolv  Spirit. 

'rhe  first  essay  treats,  in  an  original  and  most  instructivt 
manner,  what  may  he  thought  a  trite  snhject.^  Dr.  W  liately 
l)e5fins  hy  shewing,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  characteruti- 
rally  distinmiishe^l  from  l^ai^anism,  *  hy  its  claim  to  i  ruth,  ai 
•  establishfHl  hy  evidence,  and  its<leman«l  of  Faith  in  that  Truth.’ 
iVlany  pt*rsons  mav  he  ready  to  take  for  granted,  that  the  cjuesi* 
tion  of  true  or  false,  must  alwavs  have  stood  on  the  threshoM 
of  every  iiK]uirv  respecting  suclt  a  subject.  Ih^t  the  fact  i* 
otherwise. 

‘  The  sclifMils  of  the  phili>sophers  were  a  kind  of  intellectual  palirji. 
trm ;  ami  there  whh  a  close  analosrv  l)etween  their  disptitations.  and  thf 
prevailing  gymnastic  contests  :  each  wjis  a  game  ;  the  object  of  whick 
was  victory,  without  any  ulterior  end,  hut  <»nlv  for  the  display  (4 
stomgth  and  skill,  ImnUIv  or  intellectual.  And  the  zealous  cultivation 
of  rhetoric,  to  which  the  majorit?  of  eminent  men  made  all  other  ntn- 
<lie«  sulxmlinate,  and  whose  most  appropriate  ohj»Tt  is,  not  the  disco- 
very  nf  truth,  hut  the  invention  of  arguments,  coutd  not  hut  foster  the 
prevailing  disregard  of  tnith.  It  si'ems,  too,  to  have  l)een  the  settled  con* 
victim!  of  most  of  those  who  had  the  sincerest  desire  of  attaininf 
truth  themselves,  that,  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  tnith  ^vns  in  man? 

inexfMHlicnt,  and  unfit  to  be  citmmunicated  ; — that,  however  da* 
^irubie  it  might  be  for  the  leading  personages  iii  the  world  to  be  in** 
Htructed  m  the  true  nature  of  things,  there  w'ere  many  popular  deim 
.Nioun  wiiich  were  essential  to  the  well-lHuiig  of  society.  And  in  tht 
foreuiovi  nuik  of  these  thev  placed  their  popular  religions.  Their  owo 
notions  res|>i*ciing  the  Deity  were  totally  unconnected  with  morality; 
uud  they  despuireii  of  imbuing  the  vulgar  with  the  philosophical  pnn- 
ciples  oil  which  they  made  virtue  to  ri*at.  They  made  it  a  point  of 
duty,  thendbrts  Ut  testify  by  their  example  the  utmost  respect  for  tw 
t-Hiablished  ndigioii ;  and  to  impn‘ss  on  the  multitude  that  reverence 
f(tr  the  gods,  and  dreatl  of  divine  judgment  on  crimes,  which  thev  them- 
H«*ives  in  their  own  im»re  private  writings  deridixl.  They  did  not  how¬ 
ever  seek  to  erteet  this  object,  (and  this  is  a  circumstance  deserving  of 
esjieciai  attention,)  by  undertiiking  to  prm^e  ike  truth  of  the  popukl 
rt'iigHiiis.  He  wiio  labours  u»  prove,  implies  the  iHWsibilitv  of  doubt, 
ami  cluillenges  iixpiiry  ;  and  they  well  knew  that  there  wtis  no  evk 
Uence  lor  the  existing  superstitions,  which  could  satisfy  doubts,  or  stand 
tlie  U*f»t  iiit|uiry.  The  only  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  ft** 
bid  all  doubts  as  impious, —  to  suppress  all  inquiry  ;  and,  consequently, 
to  foit'go  even  the  practice  of  asserting  the  truth  of  the  established 
systems.  I  hey  were  maiiituined  as  |H)liticully  expedient,  by  the  ciTfl 
iiiagistruU'8  ;  w  lu»se  appropriate  instrumeut  is  not  argument,  but  coe^ 
cion ;  and  who  tor  the  nmst  ]»art  utterly  disbelieved  them,  and  ^velt 
'*rnsible  that  they*  could  nut  Ik?  established  by  evidence,  y’ct  were  coB* 
vimxtl  tnut  they  ought  to  be  established  by  law.  And  as  it  is  th^ni* 
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ture  of  lopil  eiiactmonts  to  produce,  not  belief,  but  merelf  ontwnnl 
conformity  and  submission,  it  u-us  the  inevitable  result  of  this  state  of 
thinirs,  that  the  ideas  of  religion  and  of  truths — of  pi<ms  demeanour,  tuid 
of  sincf‘re  l>elief, — should  come  to  be  completely  disjoined  in  men's 
minds  ;  and  that  they  should  even  Im*  somewhat  start le<l  at  the  very 
pretension  to  truth  ax  resting  on  ei'iftenre,  in  any  relijpon,  and  at  tho 
requisition  faith  in  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  truth.  It  was* what 
tht‘f  had  never  lM*en  used  to.  I*hih»sophers  of  the  most  discordant  te¬ 
nets  |x»ets  of  all  descrintions,  politicians  and  other  men  of  bnaineaa, 
.kinidst  all  the  variety  ot  their  views  and  conduct,  had  always  cofieufTfsl 
in  maintaining  the  popular  religions,  and  in  maintaining  them  on 
ill V  other  ground  than  that  of  truth:  **  The  worship  of  the  graU  is 
un  institution  of  our  country  ; — these  rites  are  vimerable  from  their 
antiquity; — the  neglect  of  them  would  argue  disrespect  for  our  an^ 
cestors,  aiul  contempt  for  the  laws  ; — a  res|Hwt  for  religion  is  uarfiil 
for  nniintaining  due  sulmnlination  among  the  people  :"~Theae,  and 
>ach  as  tliese,  were  their  arguments  ;  and  the  conclusion  acoonl ingty 
drawn  was,  that  ever>"  man  ought  to  worship  the  gixls  ncconling  to  th« 
established  institutions:  truth,  and  l>elief  in  the  truth,  seem,  in  thin 
Duitter,  to  have  scarcely  entered  their  minds.'  pp.  2,  (i 

The  just  and  manly  sentiments  incidentally  intrcxlucetl  in  lliit 
fwagrupli,  respecting  the  all-important  distinction  l>etwcen  thi* 
force  of  eyidonce,  and  the  operation  of  legal  enactments,  will 
not  l)e  overlooked  by  our  readers.  Hut  we  must  pass  mi  In 
our  Author's  illustration  of  the  opposite  feature  of  the  ('hnsrtan 
faith.  In  our  I  word’s  reply  to  Pilate’s  question,  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  lie  points  out  Truth  as,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
characteristic  of  his  religion:  “  If  ye  continue  in  my  w'ords, 
then  arc  ye  iny  disciples  indeed,  and  ye  shall  know  the  Truth  ; 
and  the  Truth  shall  make  you  free.”  **  I  am  the  Way,  and  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.”  “  They  that  worship  (hul,  must  wor- 
diip  llim  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.”  “  When  lie,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  is  come,  lie  shall  guide  you  into  all  Truth.”  “  And 
fur  tlieir  sakes  1  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  might  lie  sancti- 
iied  through  the  Truth.” 

‘  Hia  gri^at  adversary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  designated  by  Him  as 
“  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies."  And  the  apostles  <\f  Christ,  in  like 
manner,  |)erpetuaily  make  use  of  tlie  words  “  Truth"  and  “  Faith  " 
to  designate  the  Christian  religion.  Hy  all  which,  more,  1  cimoeiv#, 
I'as  iin|)iied,  than  that  the  religion  is  tnic,  and  it  the  oa/y  true  one, 
iiud  that  faith  in  it  is  required.  In  the  pretent  day,  this  winiid  be 
implied  by  the  very  circumstance  of  preaching  any  religion ;  but,  in 
thtee  days,  tlie  very  pretension  to  truth, — the  verv  demand  of  fiutk, 
were  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  Gospel.  The  Henthen  mythtJagy 
iiot  onh'  was  nut  true,  but  was  not  even  supported  at  true :  it  not 
(htsenred  no  faith,  but  it  demanded  none.  It  was  needfiil,  there¬ 
fore,  to  inform  and  remind  men.  not  merelT  of  the  strength  of  the 
f ntspel  chiims,  hut  of  the  nature  of  those  ciaimt ;  to  iioint  out,  not 
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imiy  the  hrte  of  tho  r^*dence  in  its  fiivonr,  but  its  nppcnl  to  etidenet.* 

pp-  7,  a 

The  Author  proceeds  to  point  out  the  liability  of  Christiam 
to  act  iiKuiisisteiilly  with  this  characteristie  of  their  roli^on, 
uimI  liie  co!ij*e<pient  necessity  of  a  riirid  self-examination  on  this 
point.  He  tirsi  clears  the  way  by  combating  and  routing  thf» 
objections  wonelimes  ur?e<i  against  the  principle  of  universnlly 
pt  o|Mi4^tin?  tlic  truth.  We  cannot  withhold  the  following  ad¬ 
mirable  remarks. 


-  W 

"  -iH 


*  An<»iher  oi)i**ction  sometimes  hmnirht,  not  so  much  against  thepnr- 
-^uit,  as  the  pn»|wsmtion  of  tnith,  is,  that  the  minds  of  ninny 

mea  are  ineqiabie  of  rijrhtiy  apprehending  it ;  that  the  attempt  tn 
tinicU  Mouie  triilhn  to  sneii  hr.irers  as  are  not  qnaliti^Hl  for  receirtn^ 
them,  Mini  to  remove  some  errors  which  they  are  not  ripe  fr»r  perceiving 
to  lie  sucii,  would  only  excite  their  distmst  tiovards  every  thing  they 
Miigut  hear  in«ii  sucii  instnictfirs  ;  or  that  some  mioht  jissent  to  what 
they  Ward,  while  they  put  the  most  mischievonsK’  false  interpretation 
u|Hai  it;  or,  ia»tly,  that  they  iniffht  misapply  even  what  they  hivi 
rigUliy  uudersUsKi ;  as  ihtsoiih  iirnonuit  of  medicine  often  do  mischief 
by  aduiiuiateriiig,  without  jiulinnent,  some  powerful  rrmeilv  wh<we 
«Mtica«;y  Uiey  have  wiim'sseti.  Kveii  thus,  it  may  t)P  said,  will  the  un¬ 
learned,  wWu  idey  aave  uetui  lauuht  to  nqect  some  ioiur-estahlishMl 
error,  procix-d,  when  iWir  minds  are  once  unsettled,  to  n'ject  welh 
i:rouiukaI  doctrine;*  .aIm*  ;  and  will  apply  the  arguments  hy  which  they 
have  hoeu  convinced  in  one  caM*,  to  anotiicr.  perhaps  verv’  dilfcrcnl, 
(though  they  are  inca^uble  of  uiulersiuiiding  that  ditfercnce,)  so  as  U 
pniduce  the  most  erroneous  results. 

‘  Aecordingh,  it  is  urged,  oiir  I^ird  himself  and  his  Apostles  ab- 
siiaiued  fn»m  tcaclung  every  thing  at  once  to  their  hearers,  l)ecausc  they 

were  not  as  }et  able  to  War  them  and  even  so  inqiortant  a  doctrine 
iis  the  extension  of  the  (ios|>ei  to  the  Gentile  world  was  not  fully  made 
known  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  for  several  years  after  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  their  commission. 

*  .Vll  this  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  true ;  and  as  far  as  it  is  true,  is  ne 
coutnuilction  of  the  principle  I  have  laid  iluwn,  but  an  upplicatioB  ef 
it.  For  to  teach  any  thing  which,  though  in  itself  true,  will  inevitably 
U*  misundcrstooil  by  the  hearers,  is  in  reality  to  pn»pagate  not  truth, 
but  crr^ir  ;  and  it  our  teaching  has  in  any  case  a  uccvssary  tendency  W 
lead  a  certain  class  of  hearers  into  such  mistakes  as  to  other  {hiIuU,  M 
we  hiiTe  no  power  to  guard  against,  we  are  not  enlightening,  hut  lead¬ 
ing  them  into  darkness.  If  we  were  to  sup}H»sc  a  case  (to  resort  to  ai 
illustration  i  have  elsewhere  employed)  of  our  informing  a  rustic  tlut 
the  suu  stands  stiil,  while,  fur  some  reason  or  other,  we  had  no  mflittl 
ul  teaching  him  tiiat  the  earth  turns  rouiul,  he  would  cv'idently^ht 
uu»re  iMTplcxed  tiian  instructed,  and  w'ould  be  more  than  ever  at  a  h*t 
to  umlcraland  the  aiteriuitiuns  of  day  and  night. 

‘  If  tiien,  on  these  principles,  we  withhold  ^/or  a  time  some  |>artof 
the  iruth  Imui  those  who  are  not  yet  able  to  bear  it, — if  we  add 
••  dll*  upon  lixK*,  and  jirecept  upou  precept ;  here  a  little,  and  there  » 
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strK'iim  gnulHally  to  qnalify  the  l♦*n^lM•T  for  n  niore  fuU  etm* 
Biuiitcation  : — it’  we  IuImhit  imtientiv  to  wear  away  pn^jndirv'a  liv  littla 
niid  little,  when  the  atte!n]>t  to  emdicate  them  ahrnptly  wonld  (w  uii- 
^cetwttiL  or  pernieinns, — we  are  pnranin^  that  method  of  {nenteiitin^ 
iruth  which  ia  wnictioned  hy  ('hn^t  and  hia  A|Kiatlea.  Bnt  if  we 
make  the  ij(noraiu*e,  wi*aknesa,  or  prejudice  of  men  a  ]dea  for  anppfCM- 
ing  or  disiTuinini^  truth,  or  tor  coniiiriiij»  at  ern»r,  without  laltouriiic  it 
the  name  time  to  remove  th<we  fihataciea  ; — if  we  are  content  to  lesee 
lh«*m  juTmonrntitf  under  the  inHuence  of  delusion, —  to  ])OAtpoiie>  aww 
Hif,  RM  the  phrn'ic  is,  the  communication  of  relijjious  truthii, — to  wait 
imiftimtehi  for  some  unforeseen  favourafde  conjuncture  which  we  make 
no  exertions  to  hrin^  alsMit, — we  are  proceeilin^  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  spirit  of  the  (»ospel,  and  the  example  of  its  Auth<ir.  “  1  hare 
vet  many  things,”  stiid  he,  “  to  sav  unto  you,  hut  ye  cannot  }wnT  thean 
wor irut  he  ditl,  hy  his  Spirit,  gradually  impart  this  knowledge  to 
them  afterwarils  ;  not  to  M»me  snhsequent  generation,  hnt  to  those  very 
ame  individnaU.  **  I  liave  fed  yon  with  milk,  and  not  with  ment,^' 
<iV!»  St.  Paul,  “  for  ve  were  not  able  to  lH*ar  it ;  neither  yri  are  ye 
able  lie  evidently  implies  a  ho|>e  that  they  (i.  c.  n«»t  some  future 
neration,  hnt  those  very  indiviiluals)  wUl  In*  aide  to  liear  it:  nay,  he  in 
rviilentlv  reproachinjx  tliein  for  not  lM*inp  already  Is'tter  (jualitied  for 
the  ree»*ption  of  divine  "rrutli.  Indissl,  the  very  siinilituile  of 
of  itself  dr.aws  onr  nttentum,  onr  hopes,  and  on r  endeavours,  towards  a 
[•roi^essive  d^owth  int4»  inanhiMMl.’  pp.  Ui — 2:2. 

The  ohsiach's  wliirh  impede  our  honest  search  for  and  disco- 
MTV  of  truth,  are  next  adverted  to.  ‘It  is  one  tiling/  Dr.  Wliately 
K  marks,  ‘  touisli  to  have  Truth  on  onr  side,  and  another  thint^, 

‘  to  wi^h  hinceredy  to  he  on  the  side  of  I’rntli.  Tht*rr  is  no 
'genuine  lore  of  truth  imfJled  hi  the  fonm*r'  Ainonjr  the  pre- 
jiula’o.y  or  pre-occupant  feeliiios  whicii  liinder  the  reception 
<  t  truth,  are  enumerated, — the  avor.^sion  to  dnnht  or  suspense, 

U  ;aiino  to  tin:  pr<*matnre  formation  of  iipiniotis ;  the  love  of 
•norinaiity,  heiqlitened  sometimes  into  the  love  of  paradox;  an 
\(’(‘"‘ivo  d.cferv'uee  for  venerated  authority  ;  and  tlic  tendency 
t  look,  in  the  first  instance,  to  what  is  expedient.  The  P'saay 
r>irK’ln(lcs  with  four  cautionary  maxims  :  1.  Not  to  allow  onr- 
•!vc-’  cither  to  advance  or  to  countenance  any  argument  which 
"c  know  or  suspect  to  he  fallacious,  however  true  the  conelu- 
’<m  may  ho  to  which  it  leads  :  ‘  it  is  an  affront  put  upon  the 

pirit  of 'Fruth.’  2.  Not  to  countenance  any  errontHuia  opinion 
‘  r  delusion,  liowevcr  seemingly  heiieficial  in  its  results.  The 
mptalion  to  depart  from  lliis  latter  principle,  the  yXnthor  re- 
liurks,  is  sometimes  exce.Hsivelv  strong ;  lH*canse,  in  |>«rting 
a  loniT  admitted  error,  men  vr\\\  sometimes  be  in  <langer  of 
^handoniii^;  some  truth  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
counect  with  it. 

Accordingly,  1  have  lieard  ceumirc  passed  on  the  cndeavmtrw  to  ei»- 
uue  Ivumati  Catholics,  on  the  giuaiui  that  many  of  them  hud 
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Atheihts,  and  many,  the  wildest  of  fanatics.  That  this  should 
In*  in  some  dej^ree  the  case,  is  hijjhly  prolmhle  ;  it  is  a  natural  ri*sult 
of  the  |HTniciouH  etfects  on  the  iiiiiid,  ot  the  Htnnan  Catholic  system; 
it  is  an  evil  spirit,  which  we  must  exjH'Ct  will  cruelly  rend  and  mangle 
the  patient  us  it  comes  out  of  him,  and  will  leave  him  half  dead  at  its 
de|uirture. 

‘  Ag;iin :  the  Ixdief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture,— 4t8 
Unrig  pro|M  rly  and  literally  the  “  W'ord  of  (rml,”  merely  uttered,  or 
cuinmitted  to  writing  l)V  the  sacred  ])enmen,  in  the  very  words  super- 
nutiirully  dictated  to  them,  and  the  const'(|uent  belief  in  its  complete 
and  univers;il  infallihility,  not  only  4Ui  religious,  hut  also  on  historical 
and  phih»s4»phical  |>oints,— these  notions,  which  prevail  among  a  large 
|>ortion  of  ('hristians,  are  prohahly  encouraged  or  connived  at  by  ver)’ 
many  of  tln>M*  wlui  do  not,  or  at  least  did  not  originally,  in  their  o\»-n 
lunirts,  entertain  any  such  belief.  Hut  they  dread  ‘‘  the  unsettling  of 
men’s  minds  ;  "  they  fear  that  they  would  be  unable  to  distinguish 
what  is,  and  wliat  is  not,  matter  of  inspiration  ;  and,  consequently, 
that  their  reverence  f«>r  Serijitnre  ami  for  religion  altogether  would  lie 
totally  destroyed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  error,  th6y  urge,  is 
very  luirmless,  leading  to  no  practical  evil,  bnt  rather  to  pietv  of  life.’ 

j)p.  — 34. 

Another  caution  (.».)  relates  to  the  suppression  of  any  clearly 
revealed  (lospel  truth.  *  (lod  has  not  tauthorized  man  to  sup- 
‘ press  any  part  of  what  lie  has  revealed  ;  and  it  is  an  impious 

*  presumption  even  to  iiujuire  into  the  expediency  of  sucli  a  pro- 

*  cedure.’  And  (I.),  as  we  must  not  withhold  or  disguise  revealed 
religious  truth,  so  we  must  dread  the  progress  of  no  o///cr  truth. 
Tins  thonnigh-going,  uncom])romising  love  of  truth,  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  is  very  seldom  admired,  or  liked,  or  even  ‘  understood, 

*  except  by  tliose  who  posse.ss  it.’  It  will  often  he  censured  as 
rasli.  extravagant,  and  excessive;  hut  it  is  a  branch  of  Christian 
morab,  most  essenti.dly  involved  in  conformity  to  Him  who  is 
the  'I'ruth  ;  and  upon  its  sedulous  cultivation,  depend  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  intellect,  anil  the  true  simplicity  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  godly  sincerity. 

The  second  b'.ssay,  on  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  less 
valuable.  There  appears  to  be  a  striking  analogy,  the  Au¬ 
thor  remarks,  between  the  treatment  to  which  St.  Paul  was 
personally  exposed,  and  that  which  bis  works  have  met  with. 
Still  may  this  apostle  be  said  to  stand,  in  bis  works,  in  the  front 
of  the  battle.  Dr.  Whately  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  still 
prevalent  prejudice  which  leads  many  persons  to  depreciate  or 
to  ncgU'Ct  the  inspired  Kpisiles,  as  of  authority  inferior  to  what 
arc  called  the  (lospels.  ‘  Jesus  Christ,’  he  remarks,  ‘  did  not 
‘  come  to  make  a  revelation,  so  much  as  to  he  the  .subject  of  a  reve- 
‘  lation*;  and,  *  the  Christian  faith  is  not  merely  to  believe  what 

*  Christ  tauglu,  but  to  believe  in  Him.*  This  is  true,  as  regards 
Our  Lord’s  j^ersonal  ministry  ;  .although  he  must  be  considered 
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SR  the  immediate  author  of  that  revelation  which,  subsequently 
to  his  ascension,  was  made  to  his  apostles.  Till  they  had 
received  inspiration  from  on  high,  they  were  themselves  imper¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  true  doctrines  of  the  (lospel.  Those 
persons,  therefore,  who  neglect  their  inspired  preaching,  and 
will  learn  nothing  of  Christianity,  except  what  tliey  find  in  the 
discourses  of  .Jesus,  are  ‘  tvilfufltj  preferring  an  imperfect  to  a 
*'more  vomjdete  revelation,  i\\\A  setting  their  own  judgement  above 
‘that  of  the  apostles.'  They  are  thus,  in  fact,  ‘  despising  the 
‘teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  led  the  apostles  into  all  truth.’ 
After  exposing  the  perverse  misapplication  of  the  remark  of 
St.  Fcter  relative  to  St.  Paul’s  writings,  under  which  many 
would  shelter  themselves,  w  ho  neglect  or  depreciate  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures ;  Dr.  Whalely  expresses  his  conviction, 
that  the  chief  objection  against  them  is  grounded,  not  on  the 
things  hard  to  be  understood  which  they  contain,  but  on  the 
things  easy  to  be  understood,  and  plainly  taught ; — that  “  by 
“  grace  we  are  saved  ”, — that,  “  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ”, — 
“  hut  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  (lod  through  .Jesus  Christ”; — 
doctrines  humbling  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  there¬ 
fore  unacceptable  to  the  natural  man. 

‘  Rut  the  dislike  shewn  to  St.  Paul’s  writings,  by  those  who  on  these 
grounds  decry  him,  is  a  proof,  if  he  was  inspired,  and  they  uninspired, 
not  that  he  is  w  rong,  hut  that  ///ry  are.  If  the  (»os|ier  is  against  a 
man,  he  will  Ik*  against  the  (iospel.  And  the  more  any  work  is  de¬ 
preciated  hy  those*  who  arc  resolved  to  believe  only  just  W'hat  Uiey 
please,  the  higher  ought  its  value  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  olK*y  the  Scriptures.*  p.  71* 

’rhese  two  ICssays  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary.  In  the 
third  and  fourth,  the  Author  proceeds  to  treat  of  those  doc¬ 
trines,  particular  views  of  which  have  mainly  contributed  to  the 
dread  felt  by  many  ])ersons  of  St.  Paul’s  writings.  He  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  .shew',  that  ‘  the  doctrines  in  question,  as  taught 
*  hy  St.  Paul,  afford  no  just  ground  of  alarm  ;  and  that  the  extra- 
‘vagant  representation  of  them  that  some  have  given,  has  arisen 
‘from  a  hasty  and  partial  view’  of  the  writings  of  this  apostle.* 
With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Klectirm,  the  three  great  (pies- 
tions  on  which  the  whole  discussion  turns,  are:  ‘  1st.  Whether 
‘the  Divine  election  is  arbitrary,  or  has  respect  to  men’s  foreseen 
‘conduct;  Jindly,  Who  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  elect;  and  .‘Idly, 
‘In  what  does  that  election  consist?’  With  respect  to  the  first 
of  these  question.s.  Dr.  Whately  replies  by  shewing,  that  under 
the  old  dispensation,  the  Divine  election  was  manifestly  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  that  the  election  of  the  Christian  Israel  must  rest  upon 
the  same  absolute  and  spontaneous  mercy.  •  And  this  analogy 
supplies,  he  thinks,  the  proper  answer  to  the  second  queation 
also. 
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'  \\  hul  \va?»  tiu'  iiutun*  of  this  »*l<*ction  ot  the  lsra**!ites?  To  what 
ntre  th**y  thus  rhosm  by  thoir  Almighty  HuKt?  ere  they  el^Tted 
.ib.Miiutely  nml  infhHiblv  to  enter  the  proTnis<*d  nnH  to  trinniph  otpt 

thrir  ami  to  live  in  st'cMirity,  wealth,  ami  enjoyment  ?  Mani- 

U-siiy  nut.  'nte\  wen*  eit*cte(l  to  the  privilege  of  luunnjr  these  hi e^n^ 
Ltud  tvilhin  Ihttr  rntch^  on  the  condition  of  their  obeying  the  law 
\\hieh  (bnl  had  i:iv»*n  them;  Imt  those  who  refused  this  obedience, 

■A  ere  not  onlv  exelud«*<l  fnmi  the  promiseii  blessings,  bnt  were  the 
•  »bjts*tH  t»f  (mhI's  especial  jnduements.  far  beyond  threu*  indicted  on  thi* 

heoiiien  nations  who  ha<f  in»t  l>ef»n  so  highly  favoured . also, 

Ae  aiav  coiiciude.  no  t’hristiaii  is  elected  to  etemni  snlration  nbsolnteiv) 
but  tMiiy  U»  Itie  kiiowhsioe  of  the  (f«»spel,  to  the  pri^nletjes  of  the 
1.  OruyUaii  C  Uurcii, — 1<»  ine  otter  of  (bal  s  Ifolv  Spirit,— anti  to  the 
/(jy/«4ac’ ut  tiiiui  .siiivaiion.  4ai  eomlition  of  lieintj  a  tiiithtnl  follower  nf 
t  liri-sU’ 

•  Suci»,  1  ativ.  v%c  autececlently  roni**eture,  niUKt  la*  the  rijtht 

;  Uipitiiiiiuii  u4  :>u  i’aul’s  iuiiuuatcf,  coiihiderintr  how  constantly  and 

A  cicurl)  cul  the  circuiiislaiices  ot  the  oiil  di8p«*ns;ition  must  lie  snp- 
'  •  >c<i  to  have  Ueii  U'fore  hi.s  mind,  iiiit  in  tlie  instaiuv  now  liefore 
Ae  .ite  not  ielt  to  coiijeetiire :  lie  himsidf  draw’s  the  parallel  tor  ns. 
lei  ^l^>n^l>  tlireet.s  our  aiteiitimi  to  it:  remindinir  ns,  in  the  most 
manner,  of  the  pniieipies  bv  which  we  are  to  he  tniided  in  onr 
.iunn.iiaot  of  tile  ^o>|K‘i>.Nciteint‘.  He  not  onlv  aiwavs  addresses  hw 
nviiu  wrv  ^H  ixins  unoni  ne  aii  aiuiiir  coiiirratniates  as  the 

(  ailed,  and  Favourod,  and  Fleet  of  (imi)  as  if  it  depended  on  Hiern- 
i  i\«*s  tu  avail  ihoniMav e»,  t»r  not,  liiese  otters, — to  **  lav  hold  on 
:  ru.d  hle/‘  or  to  lorfelt  it  hy  their  own  netfiect  ;  but  he  also  waim 

•  in,  from  the  ver)  ex.inipic  of  the  l.^rueiiles,  the  error  of  mi»- 

:;.v.«‘rstaiuliiig  n  itiil  it  uie,  to  whicii  they  were  elected.  For  some  of 

'  in,  :t  i>  pro!  able,  having  U‘en  always  addre.v>etl  a.s  the  “  Chosen’* 

:  (  mhI,  wen-  to  iiului:„c  in  careless  securitv»  reiviiiiT  on  their 

.<;‘iisn!al  I'riv  dc.,r«^,  and  coiifkient  of  fiiuii  >aivation  imiepeiideiit  ot 
•ucii  c\crlion>  is  tail  .ilt-ne  ju.Nlifv  that  cunfuience  ;  even  a.s  the  Jews 
ciiMught  t»*  .^ay  wiliiin  ll*cni;>el\ i>,  ue  ure  Abraham’s  chiiilreii.”  The 
\}»«  •'tic,  ;u*cordin,,;ly,  hiiiuelf  o\pre>>iv  jiuiuts  out  tiie  corresjHimieuce 
iwcen  th  eir  c;i.N4  and  that  of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  exhorting  them 
take  Warning  Inmi  tlie  back>lldings  and  punishment  of  their  prede- 
N-  CtiHi  •>  i.ivourid  |»e'*ple  of  old.’  pp.  tIJ — DVb 

III  this  view  ot  tlu*  :,t  nerai  import  of  St.  Paul  s  statements 
Mid  r?  .t^*'iimg>,  wi*  are  tui  ourselves  i^uiie  willlug  to  ailinil  that 
lb.  lintely  i>  coiTi’ct.  We  fully  agice  with  liiin,  too,  when 
t  add",  ib.it  *  the  t  lo^p^I  itscif  is  a  call  to  all  who  have  heard 
li  ;  and  that  iho''e  who,  iu>tead  of  obeying  it,  wail  for  any  fur- 
uo.  i  ca*l,  ,ire  Jcliulcti  tlu*  father  of  lies,  who  Is  watching  for 
‘  •  iu-ir  dcsiiuciiou.  I  lure  fv  a  ]uo\ideutial  election,  such  Jts 
i>r.  NN  hiUclv  'peaks  vd,  .md  which  is  refcrrible  only  to  the  di- 

'  i:  -  gOliv!  piv.i^Ul''. 

No  rt\i>4»i*.  .1*  roiMail\>,  o.m  i  ••  .issigiu'd  why  we  ourselves,  fur  in-  • 
i.otcv,  Ml  tins  v<*uiiLr> ,  'liould  have  rccvivinl  the  light  of  the  Getpei* 
■‘..ih  many  ‘tluT  r*-gioiis  tit  ttie  earth  remain  in  the  durknesA  uf  ido* 
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Kitrv.  ri»«  railing  nml  ••rloction  of  im  bikI  other  Chri^tlrtn*  to  the 
knowMee  of  the  tnie  seeniB  bb  arMtrBry  ns  that  of  the  Ismelites/ 

l)ti. 

To  ihis  providential  tdootion  to  tin*  privileijes  of  the  (to«»jK*h 
St.  V,iu\  luiist  1)0  nndorstood  to  rofor»  where  he  is  s|MMkinuf,  in 
jfUtMal  t(*rms,  of  tin*  osllino  and  oh*ction  of  tin*  (lentilos  at 
l.iriTC,  in  eontradi*{tinrlion  from  the  ro'*trirtion  of  tln»  I  >ivinr  fa- 
Nour  to  ihf*  dow*<.  'riio  predestination  as  well  as  eleetion  of  the 
(lentiles.  on  which  he  insists,  was  the  reverse  of  a  restrietive,— 

,i  iNonprehensive  ]nirpose  of  inercv,  emhraein^,  in  opposition  to 
?he  eh'Clion  of  the  »h*ws  only,  a  mnliitnde  ont  of  every  nation, 
and  pef)ple,  and  tongue.  'TIm*  Jews  ealUal  in  (piestion  the  Di¬ 
vine  purpose  of  mercy  towards  the  heathen,  ami  even  ohjected 
[  )  tin;  (h)spel  wliieli  l*anl  preached,  on  that  ^rimnd.  I'lie 
\{)i)siie,  in  opposiinr  tin;  narrow  vit'ws  and  exclusive  claims  of 
tin;  objector,  viinlicates  tin?  sovereign  ri^ht  of  (lod  to  liave 
nu  iTV  oti  vvh()m  He  will  have  mercy.  Ihit,  as  tin*  (•hjectii)n  of 
tin*  »h;\v  extended  even  to  preachjnir  the  ( lospel  oth*r  to  the 
f i»*ntiles,— as  In;  viewed  with  nnireneivnis  dissatisfaction  tlu*ir 
adinissitni  to  tin;  priviletres  of  the  (’hristian  fellowship,— ns  it 
was  not  the  salvation  of  individual  heathens,  hnt  the  extension 
I'f  tin*  Divine  election  to  other  nations  than  the  »lews,  against 
whirl)  he  revolted, — it  is  evident,  that  the  reasoning  tlesiipied  to 
meet  that  deeply  rooted  prejudice,  must  have  refei’red  to  the 
I  ailing,— the  outward  and  visible  choice  of  the  (icntile  nations, 
rims  Archbishop  Leighton  explains  the  ini|>orl  of  the  word 
l.l«?ct,  in  1  Pet.  i.  J.  *  Uy  Klection  here/  he  says,  *  I  conceive 
*  is  meant,  the  seleetinfir  tliem  out  of  the  world  and  joiiiins^  them 
‘  f=»  tlic  tellow'ship  of  the  chihlren  of  CmxI.*  And  he  refers  ns, 
t<  r  a  similar  nsc;  of  the  word,  to  flohn  xv.  IJI ;  where,  it  is  obvi- 
‘Mis.  the  clioice  or  election  of  the  Apostles  by  our  Saviour,  which 
V'  ndered  them  the  objects  of  hatred  to  their  coiintrymen,  must 
l.  ive  been  tlieir  outward  Hsso<*iation  w'ith  their  Divine  master. 
\nd  in  il)is  sense,  Judas  Iscariot  was  mf>st  assuredly  one  of  the 
Idccl.  “Have  loot,’*  siii«l  our  Saviour,  “elccte<l  you  twelve, 
.mil  one  of  you  is  a  deviH”  (John  vi.  70.)  In  the  same  sense 
iiiust  we  understand  St.  Peter,  when,  accommotlatini^  the  very 
iaii^uia^e  of  the  Did  Testament  to  the  CJiristian  C’hurch,  he 
avs  :  “  Ve  are  an  elect  generation,  a  holy  nation,  •  .  .  tlie  people 
<  f  Hod.” 

I’hat  this  is  the  onltf  sense  in  which  the  word  election  or 
» lioice  is  used  by  the  New  'Pestiunent  writers,  Dr.  Whately 
*locs  not  contend.  The  following  remarks  are  highly  deserving 
J  attention. 

VVh»»n  it  is  ('(intended,  however,  that  the  term  •'  Kloet.**  or  that 
aiv  (irh<‘T  srnntnral  expression,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  this  or  in  that 
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this  must  Ik*  iiiulorstoml,  in  rofi*n*nct*  to  tlio  ])artioular  paswgft 
in  question,  or  to  the  p'nenility  ;  -not  sis  implying  tlmt  no  other  ^etiw 
is  any  where  Julmi^^il>le,  ami  that  it*  the  exnl.ination  j^iven  l»e  eorroft. 
it  must  )mUl  pN^l  in  ev(*rv  passap'  where  tlie  wiiril  oecun*.  For  in- 
stance,  when  the  Apostles  adilress  their  convertu  universally  aa  the 
“  Fleet or  “<  In^  n  "  ot*  (iotl,  (even  as  the  whole  nation  of  Israel 
were  of  old  his  chosen,)  this  must  Im*  unilerst<M»d  of  their  l»*in^  eh«twn 
out  of  the  whole  niasi*  <*f  the  (leiitiles.  to  certain  peculiar  ])rivilep>*, 
unkiiou’ii  l«»  huei*‘s.sive  puierations  <*t  their  ancestors,  hut  ot  w'hich 
were  culietl  and  inviletl  to  avail  theins**lves.  Hut  our  Lord  applic*s  the 
word  ditferenliy  in  the  parables  of  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard,  and 
of  the  marriage- feast.  The  weddinjx,  lie  tells  us,  was  furnisln*d  with 
posts  by  an  imiiscriminate  collection  of  all  that  could  l)e  found  in  the 
InohwuNs;  hut  the  piest  who  refused  to  put  on  the  weddiiiij  oannent, 
was  “cast  into  the  outer  tlarkness”;  “  ft)r  many,”  he  adds,  “are 
calletl,  but  ft‘w  chosen  many,  that  is,  are  “  called  ”  to  the  enjoyment 
of  hi^h  priiilep's,  hut  few  make  such  a  use  of  the  advnntap*  as  to  be 
Hiially  **  chosen  not,  in  this  instance,  (as  the  word  is  more  commonly 
em]doved,)  elniseii  to  a  privileije  inerclv,  but  to  ultimate  reward;— 

(  ho.seii,  as  i»a\int:  riiiiitlv  availed  themselves  of  that  ])rivilep»;— 'selected 
fnaii  auion;^  the  f.iitlilcss  and  disohcdieiit  to  **  enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lonl,  ”  Not  that  in  this  ease  the  word  “  chosen  ”  is  used  in  ditferent 
nnuiiiM^A,  but  that  its  upplicatiuit  is  ilitferent :  both  parties  are,  in  the 
.same  sense,  “  chosen  ; hut  the  thinpi  l<t  ivliivh  they  are  chosen  arc 
ilitferent;  and  there  is  a  correspondiiij:  diirereiice  in  the  principles  on 
which  the  choice  is  conducted, 

*  'rhere  i.s,  indeed,  no  more  fruitful  source  of  error,  in  thi.s,  and  in 
many  other  points,  than  the  practice  of  interpretinir  Seriptnre  on  the 
principle  td  a  scientific  s\steni,  and  endeavouring  to  make  out,  as  in 
inalhenmtics,  a  complete  teehniml  viKndiularv,  with  precise  detinitiom 
ot  all  the  terms  empli»\ed,  such  as  may  be  ap]>lied  in  every  case  w'here 
they  occur.  Noihiinr,  manifestly,  was  farther  from  the  desiirn  of  the 
Sacred  rilers,  than  to  frame  any  such  system  :  their  writinpi  were 
popni.tr,  not  s^.ienlinc;  they  expri*sseil  their  meauinji,  on  each  occtuiun, 
in  the  tiTiiu  wliich,  on  each  occasion,  suj^p*stcd  iheinselves  as  licst  titted 
to  convey  it  ,  and  he  u  lio  u  ouid  interpret  rightly  4^1011  of  these  temu, 
must  inter]»r<*t  .1  in  «*aeli  pa>sap‘  acc4>rJin^  to  the  context  of  the  place 
where  it  is  fniml.  .\ml  wlurever  the  term  Flirt”  relates  (as  it 
ihs's  in  most  iii  4anee»)  to  an  arhitrurv,  irrespective,  uneoiiditional  de¬ 
cree,  it  will,  [  think,  be  found  invariably  to  bear  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  exjilaineil  it.’  pp.  10‘J — 1(K}. 

It  is  iuiicli  t4>  ho  re^rciled,  that  our  T  ranslators  have  not  uni- 
tonnly  cmploNul  tin*  wiirds  choice  ami  chosen,  in  rciuloring  the 
tticek  term.  It  wouKl  liicn  have  hccii  more  oh\Ious,  that  the 
term  inn>t  take  its  meaning  altogether  from  the  connexion  in 
which  it  occurs,  ami  that  it  is  unsnsccptihle  of  lliat  technical 
ami  ahslracl  sense  which  i^  vulgarly  altacheil  to  it.  By  the  doc- 
ti  im*  ot  bdectivui,  many  persons  umlcrslaml  the  same  thing  its 
BreJc^tinalii  n  ;  I  iit,  liow  close  soever  their  connexion,  it  is 
plain,  tiuiu  the  }^ls^ages  alrcaily  citotl,  that  they  are  not  less  dis- 
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tinct  than  llio  doctrine  of  Providence  and  that  of  the  Divine 
prescience.  These,  too,  are  not  less  intimately  related  astnitha. 
S\*verlhciess,  \ve  ascribe  the  actual  l>estowment  of  ^ood  to  the 
providence  ol  (lod, — that  is,  to  the  Divine  ^oodiu'ss  visibly  cx» 
t*rcise<l  towards  us, — not  to  any  abstract  perfection  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Natnr«*  or  to  any  secret  purpose  of  Mis  will.  W  hen  we  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  Divine  prescience,  it  is  ffenerally  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicatinsf  the  ilispensations  of  his  Providence,  by  inferring, 
that  all  events  must  take  place  in  pursuance  of  plans  infinitely 
wise,  how  contrary  soever  to  our  short-si;rhte<l  ex|>ectations  and 
erring  judgement,  because  “  known  unto  Clod  are  all  things 
from  the  beginning.”  And  it  is  for  this  same  pur|M)se  that  the 
Apostles  advert  to  the  Divine  foreknowledge  and  pretlestina- 
tion ;  to  ol)viate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cavils  of  tlie  enemies  of 
Cliristianity,  and,  on  the  other,  to  strengthen  the  faith  and  cou¬ 
rage  of  lu  lit'vers  *  :  th<*y  make  use  of  this  truth  in  order  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  Divine  comiuct  in  the  eh'Ction  of  the  unworthy.  W’hat 
do  the  terms  Pre<lestination  and  I'dection  mean,  in  fact,  but  the 
Purpose  and  the  Providence  of  (lod  in  relation  to  his  ('hurch  ? 
('hangc  hut  the  terms,  and,  while  we  are  far  from  supposing  tliat 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  though  common  to  nar 
tural  and  rev(*aled  religion,  can  he  rendered  acceptable  to  ‘  the 
‘  natural  man,’  yet,  the  ciwiller  must  he  silenced,  and  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  ignorant  would  he  removed.  The  dispensations  of 
(Iracc  are  hut  a  branch  of  that  Divine  administration  whicli 
comprehends  all  the  (Teator’s  works,  and  upon  which  the  same 
characters  of  sovereignty,  freeness,  and  wisdom  are  impressed. 
In  the  hestowment  of  good  of  oil  kintht  upon  the  creature,  and 
only  still  more  illustriously  in  the  extension  of  favour  to  the 
sinner,  (lod  acts  “  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,”— 
'pontaneoiisly,  gratuitously,  freely,  his  own  perfection  being  ‘  the 
‘  only  law  of  his  working.’ 

In  tiiis  sense,  Dr.  W  hately  admits,  that  *  ICIection  is  entirely 
‘  arbitrary  ’ ;  and  that  to  contend  that  it  is  not  so,  hut  ‘  ilepends 
*  upon  foreseen  faith  and  obedience  ’,  is  to  give  a  deci<led  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  who  hold  the  (Jalvinistic  doctrine  of  J'Jection. 
Ihit  lie  denies,  that  Election  infallibly  implies  salvation.  W’c 
agree  witli  him,  that  an  election  to  outward  privileges  does  not 
infallibly  imply  salvation.  Vet,  he  must  admit  that,  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  salvation,  salvation  is  infallibly  implied.  And  he  allows, 
that  the  word  is  sometimes  wfsoi  in  application  to  this  final  choice, 
as  discriminated  from  the  general  selection  or  calling  of  (Jhris- 
tians.  In  this  sense,  it  appears  to  us  that  we  must  understand 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  expresses  his  strong  assurance 
respecting  the  Thessalonian  Church,  that  they  were  among  the 
chosen  of  (iod  ;  an  assurance  grounded  upon  their  holy  and 


*  See  Acts  ii.  23  ;  iii.  18  ;  iv.  28 ;  xv.  18. 
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exemplary  comluct knowiiijr,  brelhien  belovcil,  your  elinikm 
of  (iocL”  (I  'riii*s.  i.  4.)  This  higher  or  final  salvatiou  muM 
also  be  referred  to  ^vhen  St.  Paul  remarks,  that  although  Israel, 
the  elect  nation,  had  not  obtained  the  Divine  favour,  the  elect 
reserve  or  chosen  remnant,  (the  Xn/x/xa  xar  Uxo-ynv,)  had  attained 
to  it.  (Korn.  xi.  T.)  And  once  more,  although  the  word  does 
not  occur,  a  final  choice  implying  salvation  must  he  referred  to 
in  the  Apostle’s  language  respecting  Clement  and  his  other  fel. 
low  lahourers, — “whose  names  aie  in  the  hook  of  life.”  (Phil, 
iv.  ;k)  Now  the  (piestion  returns,  Is  this  election  arbitrary? 

If  Dr.  Whateiy  would  deny,  that  it  is  ecpially  arbitrary,  it  can 
only  arise  from  his  using  the  word  arbitrary  (which  is  indeed  an 
f)hjt‘ctionahle,  because  an  ambiguous  phrase)  in  a  had  sense.  So 
far  as  regards  the  individual  suliject  of  this  sovereign  favour,  it 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  his  perseverance  in  the  course  of 
faith  ami  ohedionee ;  and  the  assurance  expressed  implies  the 
sup|H)M!if»n,  that  the  parlies  s]M>ken  of  would  hold  fast  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tlieir  confhience  stedfast  to  the  end.  Put,  as  re¬ 
gards  Him  who  knows  all  things  from  the  beginning,  their  final 
salvation  is  not  less  “of  grace”  than  the  providential  election; 
which  is  all  that  we  understand  by  arbitrary.  Whatever  con¬ 
ditions  it  includes,  the  Divine  mercy  is  not  caused  or  moved  by 
these  conditions,  hut  is  self-originate  and  infinitely  free. 

Wc  do  not,  however,  mean  to  contend,  that,  in  the  passages 
almve  cited,  an  ‘eternal  election’  to  life  is  intended.  c  con¬ 
sider  such  a  phrase  as  both  unscriptural  and  amounting  to  a  sole¬ 
cism.  If  (he  believer  was  predestinated  to  be  chosen,  then  he 
was  not  always  chosen:  on  the  contrary,  while  we  were  yet 
“  enemi«*s,”  (’hrivt  died  for  ns.  ’Phere  is,  indcml,  one  jiassagc 
in  which  bericvei*s  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  in  (Mirist  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world; — hy  which  the  Apostle  seems  to 
imply  the  superiority  of  their  privileges  over  the  Jews,  who 
were  chosen  in  .\hraham.  I^ut  the  idea  width  he  manifestly 
intends  to  convey,  is,  that  the  Divine  purpose  to  redeem  his 
Church,  was  from  eternity.  In  (Jirist,  the  Church  was  chosen, 
for  Christ  was  in  the  lH*ginning  with  (jod.  In  themselves,  they 
could  not  he  chosen,  because  they  bad  no  existence ;  and  indi¬ 
viduals  might  as  well  be  said  to  be  created  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  as  chosen,  personally  considered.  Besides, 
as  individuals,  they  were  not,  nor  could  they  be,  eternally  in 
('brist ;  for  no  man  can  bo  in  Christ,  but  as  he  is  “  a  new*  crea- 
turt',  or  ibrongh  faith.  To  be  eternally  chosen,  we  must  eter¬ 
nally  have  believed.  Dur  being  chosen  in  Christ,  therefore,  ex¬ 
cludes  the  idea  of  b(  iiig  personally  chosen.  ‘  Xmn  si  in  Christo 
sumus  circti*  says  Calvin,  ‘ergo  extra  nos,'"* 

The  |)ri*ciKe  Accordance  of  CHlvin’K  language  with  the  Seven- 
itenth  Article  of  the  C’hurch  of  Kiigland,  ha^i  been  jxiiiitcd  out  in 
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We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  iM^cause  our  Author 
has  evidently  overlooked  the  distinction  between  elee- 


formcr  articles  that  have  appt'ared  in  this  Juuriml.  As  even  Dr. 
Whately,  however,  seems  impi*rft'ctly  ac([uainted  with  the  works  of 
C-alvin,  we  cannot  refrain  fn»m  citing  a  few  simtences  which  ought  long 
;igo  to  have  silenced  that  great  man's  niuligiiant  calumniators. 


ART.  XVII. 

*  Pretlest illation  to  life  is  the 
everlasting  ]nirpose  of  (rod,  w  herc- 
bv,  before  the  foundations  of  the 
uWlil  were  laid,  he  hatli  ctmstniit- 
ly  decreed  by  his  counsed,  secret 
to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and 
damnation  those  whimi  he  hath 
dmen  in  Christ  out  of'  mankind, 
and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to 
everlasliiij'  life  as  vessels  of  lio- 
uour.  herefore,  they  which  be 
endued  with  soexctdlent  a  benefit, 
Ik?  called  according  to  God's  pur- 
|>ose  by  his  Spirit,  &c. 


*  .\s  the  go<lly  consideration  of 
Predestination  and  our  Election  in 
Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleas:int, 
and  unspeakable  cfimfort  to  godly 

persons . ;  so,  for  curiims 

ami  carnal  persons  lacking  the 
spirit  of  (iod  to  have  continually 
l)efore  their  eyes  the  sentence  of 
Cod’s  predestination,  is  a  most 
dangerous  downfal,  whereby  the 
devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into 
dosjH'ration,  &c. 


CALVIN. 

‘  Now  what  is  the  end  of  Elec¬ 
tion,  but  that,  hiring  adopted  as 
children  by  our  Himvenly  Father, 
wt?  may  by  his  favour  obtain  sal- 
vation  ami  immortality  ?  The  per¬ 
sons,  theref<»re  w'hoin  God  hath 
adopted  as  his  children,  he  is  said 
to  have  chosen,  not  in  themselves, 
but  in  Christ ;  because,  it  ivas  irM- 
possiblv  for  Him  to  love  them,  cj- 
cepi  in  him,  or  to  honour  them 
w  ith  the  inheritance  of  his  king* 
dom,  unless  previously  made  |>ur- 
takers  of  him  ...  C’hrist  there¬ 
fore  is  the  mirror  in  wriiich  it  l)c- 
hoves  us  to  contemplate  onr  clcc- 
ti(»n,  and  here  we  may  do  it  with 
safety.'  Cdnimentarit's  by  Allen, 
V.  ii.  p.  449.  ‘  In  Christo,  erfp 

extra  nos.  Hoc  cst,  non  itUwtiu 
dignitatis  nostra*,  sed  quoniam  atU 
oplionis  benejicio  cvtlestis  Pater 
mts  inscrevit  in  Christi  corpus,* 
Com.  911  K]di.  i.  4. 

'  As  those  w  ho,  in  order  to  gain 
an  assurance  of  their  election, 
examine  into  the  eternal  counsel 
of  Gcxl  without  the  word,  plunge 
thnnselvcs  into  a  fatal  abyss  ;  so, 
they  who  investigate  it  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  orderly  manner,  as  it  is 
contained  in  the  word,  derive  from 
I  such  inquiry  the  benefit  of  peew^ 
I'lar  consolation.  Lot  this  then  lie 
our  w’ay  of  iuquiry  ;  to  begin  and 
end  with  the  calling  of  God* 
Commentaries,  iL  44§.  ‘  Sed  me*- 
mincrimus  qnorsum  hie  de  Pros- 
destinatione  Paulas  disputet,  ne 
alios  fnes  in  dispntationibus  nos- 
iris  spcctando,  jyriculose  erremus* 
Comment,  on  Eph.  1.  4. 
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tion  ami  predestination ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  when  hf 
has  disposed  of  the  ‘  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Klection,*  he  seemi 
to  for^t,  that  tlie  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Predestination  or  Fore¬ 
appointment  remains  to  he  treated  of.  With  regard  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  he  has  ‘waived  the  question  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity ' of 
the  doctrine,  ‘  iiupiirin"  only  whether  it  is  revealed.* 

‘  One  of  the  nnisons,'  he  adds,  ‘  for  diHridin^  that  question  in  thf 
Tiepitive,  is  the  verv  circumstance,  that  the  doctrine  is,  if  rightif 
vie\ved,  of  a  purelv  sjyecutatire  character,  not  **  hetong^ing  to  uh”  prac¬ 
tically. — and  which  ought  not  at  least  in  anv  wav  to  influence  oiir 

omdnct . 'fhe  (Pulvinistic)  pnnicher,  in  short,  is  to  art  in  all 

respects,  iis  if  the  system  were  m»t  true.’  pp.  1 17»  I  Hh 

As  explained  by  its  soundest  advocates,  the  doctrine  Is,  in 
our  Autiior’s  view,  ‘  reduced  to  a  purely  speculative  dooma,  har- 
‘  ren  of  all  practical  results.’  Now  we  readily  concede,  that, 
aoaiiist  any  doctrine  of  this  character,  there  lies  the  strongest 
]>resumption  that  it  forms  no  part  of  Divine  lievelation  or  of 
the  C'hristian  faith.  Put  in  the  first  place,  as  respects  what  we 
regard  as  the  true  tloctrine  of  Injection,— that  is,  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  God  in  the  hestowment  of  all  good  upon  his  crea¬ 
tures,  Dr.  Whately  will  not  deny,  that  this  is  a  doctrine  com¬ 
mon  to  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  nor  will  he  contend,  that 
it  is  a  barren  dogma,  or  that  the  C’hristian  minister  must  preach 
as  if  it  were  not  true.  And  in  the  secoml  place,  with  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  the  Articles  of  his  own  Church 
absolutely  forbid  the  representation,  that  it  is  a  purely  specu¬ 
lative  doctrine ;  inasmucli  as  the  godly  consideration  of  it  is 
]>ronounced  to  he  full  of  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons, 
adapted  both  to  contirm  their  faith,  and  fervently  to  kindle  their 
love  towards  Ciod.  e  must  greatly  regret,  therefore,  that  our 
Author  has  nut  applied  the  powers  of  his  mind  with  serious  di¬ 
ligence  to  this  important  point.  An  attentive  examination  of 
the  use  which  the  inspired  writers  make  of  this  doctrine  or  fact, 
would,  we  think,  have  enabled  liim  to  shew’,  that  those  views  of 
Predestination  muat  he  essentially  unscriplural  as  well  as  er¬ 
roneous,  which  reduce  it  to  a  barren  dogma,  or  w’hieli  do  not 
conduce  U)  the  same  practical  results.  It  is  true,  that  the  ‘  al>- 
‘  stract  mela physical  (juestions  respecting  Fate  and  Free-wilk 
*  are  lelt  by  the  Pible  exactly  where  it  tiniis  them,  undecided 
‘  and  untouclied.’  Put  there  are  practical  questions  res|>ectiiig 
Fate  and  I  ree-will,  w  hich  it  docs  not  leave  undecided.  And  it 
might  l>e  shewn,  that  a  false  metaphysical  theory  is  the  Uu« 
source  of  the  dilKculty  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  theok>' 
gic;d  doctrine.  \N  hen  Dr.  Whately  remarks,  that  no  restniiat 
upon  our  actions  is  implied  by  the  mere  fore- know  ledge  of  them; 

he  luigiit  have  added,  or  by  the  fore-appohunieut  of  die  events 
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fonnertrd  with  them ;)  nnd  that  a  certain  assurance  of  snrcemi 
has  a  tendency  not  to  diminish  exertion,  hut  to  stimulate  it;  ho 
concedes  every  thinj?  that  is  rer|uisite  for  tlie  vindication  of  what 
are  improperly  termed  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  We  only  wish 
that  he  hail  followed  out  these  principles,  hy  shewing,  how  esscn* 
tially  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  is  involved  in  that  im|>ortaiit 
branch  of  Scripture  evidence.  Prophecy,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  scheme  of  Divim*  Ihovideiice. 

Kssay  the  fourth,  on  Perseverance  and  Asstirance,  is,  »ub»tan- 
ilalhft  an  able  exposition  and  vindication  of  St.  PauTs  doctrine 
on  those  points.  'Fhe  next  h'.ssay,  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Law, 
we  have  read  with  less  satisfaction  tbafi  any  in  the  volume. 
Our  readers  will  probably  learn  with  surprise,  that  Dr.  Whately 
adopts  tlie  opinion,  considCrintj  it  as  a  necessary  iideri'uce  from 
St.  I’anl’s  lanjruatre,  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  law,  inciudln^ 
the  Decaloj^uey  has  been  entirely  abrogated. 

‘  Xor  r»red  it  he  feared,’  he  says,  *  tliat  to  prmdsiin  an  exemption 
from  the  .Mosaic  law,  should  leave  men  without  any  moral  ;;uide,  aud 
at  a  loss  t<»  distinguish  ri^ht  and  wrong:  since,  after  all,  the  lijjht  of 
reason  is  that  to  which  every  man  must  hi'  left  in  the  interpretation  of 
that  law.  For  Moses,  it  should  lie  rememla*red,  did  not  write  three 
distinct  lxM>ks,  one  of  the  ceremonial  law,  one  of  the  civil,  and  a  thini 
of  the  intiral  ;  nor  does  he  hint  at  any  such  distinction.  When,  there- 
f(»rp,  any  one  is  tohl,  that  a  part  of  the  Mitsaic  precepts  are  binding  on 
us,  viz.  the  moral  ones :  if  he  asks  which  ore  tlie  moral  precepts,  and 
how  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ceremonial  and  the  civil,  with  which 
they  are  mingled,  the  answer  must  l>e,  that  his  conscience,  if  he  consult 
it  honestly,  will  determine  that  ]M»int.  So  far,  cfuiserpnmtly,  from  tlie 
aonii  preci'pts  of  the  moral  law  being,  to  the  (’hristisn,  necessary  to 
det4?rinine  what  is  right  aiul  wrong;  on  the  cemtrary,  this  moral  judge- 
lueut  is  necessary  to  determine  what  arc  the  rmwal  precepts  of  Closes.* 

p.  149. 

I>y  the  moral  law,  we  had  supposed,  that  every  one  under- 
:<tood  the  'Pen  ('ommaiulmcnts,  of  which  Moses  was  in  no  sense 
the  author,  but  wbich,  “the  Lord  spake  unto  all  the  assembly 
in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and 
of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice  ;  aud  he  added  no 
more:  and  he  wrote  them  on  two  tables  of  stone,  and  delivered 
tliem  unto  Moses.”  (Deut.  v.  How  could  they  have  l)ecn 

more  carefully  and  strikingly  distinguished-  from  the  ceremonial 
and  civil  law^  It  is  true,  tliat  many  precepts  of  a  moral  nature 
are  found  intermingled  with  the  civil  enactments  of  the  .Mosaic 
code ;  hut  they  are  all  strictly  expository  of  the  iJirine  law  as 
contained  in  the  Decalogue,  bearing  to  it  the  relation  of  a  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  text.  In  what  other  light  can  we  view  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  first  Table,  given  by  Moses,  and  sanctioned  by 
our  Lord  himself, — “  i'hou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
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all  thy  heart'* '  (l>eut.  vi.  1,  There  can  he  no  douht,  that 

the  (jueslioTi  put  to  otir  Lord,  which  was  the  j^rcatcst  couimand- 
inent,  reterr«Ml  to  the  |)eralo^uc  ;  and  his  answer  is  decisive 
to  the  true  ehanuter  ot*  the  whole,  like  manner,  St.  Paul 
specilically  refers  to  the  second  'Pahle,  or  second  great  enm- 
luaudinent  of  the  moral  law,  as  “  hriedy  con>|>rehen(le<l  in  this, 
'Thou  shall  love  thy  ueighhour  as  thyself.”  (Kom.  xiii.  8— lu. 
dal.  V.  11.)  M.  James  also  refers  to  the  equal  authority  of 
each  precept  of  the  I  )ecalogue,  as  still  in  force.  (Jam.  ii.  S  — 1 1.) 
With  such  views  of  the  moral  law,  as  distinguished  altogether 
from  the  licviiical  coile,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Apostles  could 
contemplate  its  abroixation.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  ro|)els 
such  a  suppo'^iliou  with  iiulignallon:  “ I'ar  he  the  thought!  yea, 
we  estahlisli  the  law.” 

W  e  freely  <*once<le  to  the  Author,  that  ‘  it  is  not  because  they 

*  an*  commandments  of  the  Mosaic  law’,  that  ’  the  C'hristian  ‘i* 

‘  hounil  to  obey  them,  hut  because  tluw’  are  moral.’  l»iit  we 
tleny  that  they  are  eommandmenls  of  the  Mosaic  law.  No  part 
of  the  Decalotiue  dales  its  authority  or  binding  force  from  the 
awful  transactions  of  Mount  Sinai.  ‘  llefore  the  commaiulmenU 

*  to  do  no  murder  and  to  honour  one’s  parents  had  been  delivered 
‘from  Mount  Sinai,’  Dr.  W  hately  justly  remarks,  ‘Cain  was 

*  cursiHl  for  killing  his  brother,  and  i  lam  for  dishonouring  his 
‘father; — which  crimes,  therefore,’  he  adds,  ‘could  notecase 
‘  to  he  such,  at  least,  as  any  conse<[uence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
‘  law.’  'I'his  is  true;  but  is  it  not  ecpially  evident,  that  the  com¬ 
mandments  which  declared  th.em  to  be  crimes,  must  have  l)een 
a  re-promulgation  of  a  pre-existing  law,  aiul  that  siicli  a  law 
could  never  bo  abolished?  We  admit,  that  the  I  )ecalogue,  in 
one  .sense,  is  not  ll»e  moral  law,  because  that  law  is  older  than 
the  l-)ecalogue  ;  but,  as  a  summary  code  eml)odyiug  that  law,  it 
i^  praeliciilly  identilied  with  it.  And  the  solemn  rej)iiblicatiou 
of  this  law  of  nature  and  tradition  may  he  held  to  prove,  that 
the  light  of  ieast)u  and  couseieiicc  in  fallen  man  had  become 
t(H)  faint  to  enable  him  to  interpret  that  law',  or  to  determine 
for  himselt  w  hat  is  right  or  wrong.  \  ii‘W'ed  in  ibis  light,  we 
regard  the  Decalogue,  together  with  the  inspired  commentary 
supplied  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  as  not  less  necessary  or 
binding  now  than  ever. 

Put  Dr.  \V  hately  ap|H.*ars  to  us  to  set  aside  tlii.s  commentary 
altogether,  w  hen  ho  represents  the  moral  law  as  consisting  merely 
of  so  many  hare  and  literal  enactments. 

‘  If  men  ’.  he  reiuurkN,  •  are  taught  to  regard  the  Mosaic  law',  (with 
the  cxci'Ptionot  the  civil  ami  cenammial  ordinances,)  as  their  appointed 
rule  of  life,  they  will  lie  ilis|>iwe‘d  to  low’er  the  stamlard  of  (’liristina 
mondity,  by  cxmicniin^  thnnsdvea  with  a  litertU  aUhtrencf  to  the  fx- 
iommamis  of  ihni  mw  ;  or,  at  lenst,  merely  to  eiiiarge  that  cade, 
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1,V  the  of  8nch  prt'cise  moral  |m*ceptH  aa  they  timl  dintittctly 

euacted  in  tho  New  Testament.  Nor  was  tliis  very  far  from  beiiitt 
the  Ap>stle's  view  of  the  ('hristian  life.  Not  only  does  the  Cfoep^ 
riHjuirea  in«»r.ility  in  many  resjH'cts  higher  and  more  |)erfect  in  itself  than 
the  1.1W,  hnt  it  places  moral  it  v  universally  on  higher  grounds.  Instimd  i»f 
precise  rule*,  it  furnishes  suldiine  principles  of  conduct;  hmving  the 
t'hrisfian  to  apply  these,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  in  each  case 
that  mav  arise,  and  thus  to  Im'  '*a  law  unto  himsidf.'*'  p.  15^1. 

We  must  respectfully  entreat  our  Author  to  rc-consider  the 
uliole  train  of  his  opinions  upon  this  subject :  they  appear  to 
us  fallacious  throughout.  I  low  can  the  Ciospel  rc(|uire  a  higher 
nK)rality  than  |>erfect  love  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour  ?  It  is 
true,  the  Gospel  sin>erinduces  additional  motives  to  obedience; 
hut  can  it  place  morality  on  a  higher  basis  than  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  Creator  ?  Nor  do  we  perceive  the  force  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  distinction  between  rules  and  prineipirs.  hNery  law  iin- 
})lies  and  includes  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded ;  and 
the  Decalogue,  as  expounded  by  the  inspired  writers  and  by 
our  Lord  himself,  is  a  system  of  sublime  principles;  of  principles 
in  tliat  express  and  tangible  shape  in  which  alone  they  could 
have  Ih'Cii  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  legislation.  And  he  who 
diould  content  himself  with  a  literal  adherence  to  the  express 
coiuinands  of  that  law',  (a  law,  however,  which,  even  liUTally,  no 
man  ever  fidtilled,)  would  only  be  chargeable  with  that  wilful 
iunorance  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  profligate  hypocrisy,  with 
wind  »  our  I.ord  charged  the  IMiarisees,  who  frustrated  the 
conuuandiuents  of  (jod  b)^ their  traditional  glosses  of  the  naked 
ti'xt.  To  such  a  man,  the  Ciospel  would  present  sublime  prin- 
iplcs  or  motives  in  vain. 

Dr.  ^N’hately  is  ‘inclined  to  believe,  that  one  reason  which 
‘  makes  some  ])ersons  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  total  aboli- 
‘  tion  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  the  notion,  that  tlic  sanctity  of  the 
*  ('hristiau  sabbath  depends  on  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
‘  tliat,  conscMjucntly,  the  reverence  due  to  the  Lord’s  day  would 
‘  l)C  destroyed  or  impaired  by  our  admitting  the  T\*n  Com- 
‘  mandinents  to  be  no  longer  binding.’ 

‘  It  seems  hardly  to  have  occurred  to  them,  that,  if  thin  principlo 
mhnitted  in  respect  of  the  fourth  commandment  as  well  as  the  rest, 
are  acknowledging  themselves  **  debtors  to  keep  the  whole  law,'* 
‘•rcmonial  us  well  as  monil ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are  prepared  t4>  ac- 
miu‘sce  in  the  (to  me  utterly  unintelligible)  dogma  of  the  **  Assembly 
f  I)i  vines  at  Westminster,”  that  the  ol)servaiice  of  the  sahlHith  is  a 
J*art  of  the  moral  law'  !*  p.  1()3. 

This  uuiattdligible  dogma,  wc  are  fully  prepared  to  do  our 
i'cst  to  explain  and  defend  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon 
wide  a  subject  in  tlie  present  article.  VVe  ahaU,  at  no  dimUmt 
|H‘ruMl,  iivail  ourselves  of  a  volume  which  ought  long  since  to 
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hare  receiveil  distinct  notice,  for  the*  purpose  of  statinf^r  our 
views  on  this  jH)int.  In  the  mean  tiine,  Dr.  Whately  wiH  ptN 
don  our  turning  his  own  words  upon  himself,  in  expressing  our 
conviction,  that  one  reason  which  makes  pious  and  good  men 
so  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  binding  nature  of  the  moral 
law,  is  the  notion,  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  simply  a 
positive  enactment, — a  duty  merely  Ijecause  it  is  commanded. 
The  seventh  and  eighth,  and  even  the  second  commandment, 
might,  in  our  judgement,  be  quite  as  correctly  represented  to  be 
merely  positive  and  civil  enactments ;  for  the  sabbath  is  not 
more  a  positive  institution,  than  the  law  of  marriage,  or  the  lav 
of  properly.  If  the  second  commandment  is  not  binding,  how 
w*ould  Dr.  Wliately  deal  with  the  Papist,  in  proving  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  image-worship  ?  But  let  the  Scripture  be  received  as 
the  interpreter  of  tiie  law, — let  David  and  Isaiah  be  allowed  to 
bear  witness  how  the  Commandments  were  understood  by  the 
pious  Jews, — and  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  as  w  ell  as  every  other 
branch  of  the  two  great  Commandments,  w  ill  be  seen  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  moral  law, — a  positive  embodying  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  far  more  extensive  than  the  letter  of  the  rule.  Dr.  Whately 
refers  his  readers  to  licylin  and  Palcy.  We  must  frankly  tell 
him,  that  we  have  no  deference  for  these  authorities.  What 
would  he  say,  if,  upon  a  theological  point,  we  w’ere  to  appeal 
to  the  far  greater  names  of  Bossuet  and  Lardner  ? 

The  ciglith  Kssay  may  he  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the  fifth,  and 
its  value  is  much  diminished  by  the  Author’s  erroneous  theory  re¬ 
lative  to  the  moral  law.  Besides  which,  in  illustrating  the  peculi- 
nrities  observable  in  the  moral  lessons  of  the  Gospel,  he  does  not 
advert  to  the  strictly  oriental  character  of  the  mode  of  teaching 
emiiloyed,  w  Inch  furnishes  the  true  key  to  those  peculiarities  of 
style.  Of  the  intermediate  Essays,  the  sixth,  on  Imputed 
Bighteousness,  would  atford  matter  for  interesting  discussion, 
did  our  limits  admit ;  and  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  Author’s  statements.  The  seventh,  on  Contradic¬ 
tions  in  Scripture,  is  highly  valuable;  and  the  concluding  Essay, 
on  the  iidUience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  admirable  and  original  of  the  scries.  But  wc  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  strongly  recommending  the  attentive  perusal 
of  this  Essay,  and  of  tlie  whole  volume,  as  the  production  of 
no  ordinary  writer.  An  extract  without  comment  must  conclude 
this  article. 

*  It  is  the  part  of  Christians  of  the  present  day,  on  the  one  hand  not 
to  distrust  the  n'ality  of  that  presence,  liecause  it  is  no  longer  thm 
minundously  displayinl ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  require  or  look  br 
such  a  miracidous  manifestation  as  Cod  has  thought  fit  no  longer  to 
liettow.  How  we  Mhtmld  have  conducted  ourselves,  if  placed  in  tk 
cfrcum stances  of  the  primitive  Christians,  can  be  known  only  W  tk 
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Scorcher  of  hearts ;  how  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  under  the  oimim* 
itsnccs  in  which  we  arc  actually  placed, — how  we  shall  withstand  our 
own  trials,  and  make  use  of  our  own  advantages, — is  the  point  which 
must  concerns  us  ;  since  of  that  we  shall  have  to  give  an  account. 

‘And  if  we  would  profit  by  the  example  of  the  most  eminent  of 
God’s  servants,  we  must  in  some  resjH'cts  reverse  their  procedure,  in 
conformity  with  the  reversed  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 
We  must  endeavour  to  learn  and  to  perform,  ns  far  as  we  are  able,  by 
our  natural  jwwers,  under  the  blessing  of  God’s  ordinary  operations, 
what  the  Apostles  were  taujjht,  or  were  empowered  to  do,  by  miracn- 
Ions  gifts :  and  the  instruction  Mcy  derived  from  their  own,  or  from 
each  other's  immediate  inspiration,  we  must  seek  to  obtain  in  the  re- 
cifrds  of  that  inspiration  which  they  have  left  us.  lliey  could  in 
many  instances  infer  this  or  that  to  be  right  or  true,  fr(m  its  being 
thf  suggestion  of  the  Spirit ;  which  was  attested,  to  themselves  and  to 
others,  by  miracles  :  we,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  prove  any  thing  Ui 
be  the  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  Ay  its  being  right  and  true;  and  the 
evidence  of  this,  must  be  sought  in  Scripture, — that  record  of  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  appointed  standard  for  deciding 
what  d(K'8  proceed  from  the  Author  of  all  good.  If  our  life  and  faitli 
arc  agreeable  to  the  Gospel,  this  is  the  ground  of  confidence  that  they 
are  right ;  and  if  right,  they  must  come  from  that  sanctifying  and  en¬ 
lightening  and  supporting  grace,  which  alone  can  raise  to  life  the  dead 
in  sin,  and  purify  man’s  corrupt  nature,  and  effectually  open  his  eyes 
to  the  truth,  and  ‘‘  strengthen  the  feeble  knees”  to  walk  in  God’s  patlis. 
This  spiritual  assistance  is  not  (like  the  other)  a  proof  on  which  to 
build  and  support  our  faith,  but  is  itself  a  matter  of  foith ; — a  truth 
to  be  believed  on  God’s  assurances.  And  those  persons,  therefore,  are 
in  fact  wanting  in  faith  (of  which  they  often  pretend  to  a  pre-eminent 
degree)  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this  assurance,  but  look  for,  and 
pretend  to,  sensible  experiences,  which  arc  to  afford  a  direct  and  de¬ 
cisive  demonstration  to  their  minds  of  their  being  under  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence:  “except  they  sec  signs  and  wonders,  they  Mrill  not  Wlieve.” 

'We  are  to. look  then  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  inspired,  not  indeed  (according  to  the  notion  some  have  main¬ 
tained)  ns  constituting  the  ofi/y  assistance  that  the  Holy  Ghost  now 
hestou’s  on  the  Church,  but  as  constituting  the  ultimate  standard  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  how  far  we  have  received  and  are  profiting  by 
that  assistance.  It  is  not  in  these  only  that  He  is  present,  but  it  is  by 
these,  as  a  test,  that  his  presence  is,  in  each  case,  to  be  known. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  only  through  the  enlightening  and  supporting  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  even  the  Scriptures  themselves  can  be  consulted 
with  liencfit.  If  we  study  them  with  a  mind  biassed  by  any  of  those 
numerous  prejudices  and  infirmities  which  beset  our  frail  nature,  we 
diall  receive  the  heavenly  light  of  God’s  word  through  a  discoloured 
medium ;  and  its  rays  will  thence  give  an  unnatur^  tint  to  eteir 
^ing  on  which  they  are  shed.  Many  different  persons,  acoord- 
Ingly,  may  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  (all  of  which  ooiise- 
<liiently  could  not  be  correct),  though  they  have  applied,  apparently 
•t  least,  the  very  t^t  that  has  been  recommended :  they  have  ooin- 
Pired  their  oninions  and  praetkes  with  the  standard  oi  God's  word. 
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;iUil  iheui  a^ree,  hiive  conciuiUnl  them  to  l)e  the  RQg§H* 

ti«>aa  of  the  Spirit  whicli  ilictateil  that  word  ;  and  yet  this  npretatn^ 
has  perhaps  lieeii  (must  have  lieen  in  some  instances)  the  result  of  % 
]mrtial  and  prejudiced  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  they  may  hav# 
sutfered  those  opinions  and  practices  to  lK»nd  tne  ruler  by  which  the? 
were  to  be  nunisured/ 

*  And  in  referrinjr  to  luid  studying  the  Scriptures,  thoii^h  im  infidli- 
Ijle  interpreter  is  ti»  lie  found,  or  hojied  for, —  no  system  «if  general  di. 
rectimis  that  wHl  absolutely  S4‘cure  us  aj^inst  mistake ;  yet  there  are 
tuo  maxims  es|)eeially.  (which  have  lieen  already  adverted  to  in  these 
Kssaya,)  which,  studioualv  dwelt  uihiii,  and  perjietually  recalled  to  onr 
thoughts,  >vill  prove  a  safeguard  ;igainst  many  and  various  errors.  The 
one  is,  to  rememlier,  that  in  studying  the  Scriptures  we  are  c«msultinf 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  therefore  must,  if  we  would  hope  tor  his  aid, 
H4nirch  honestly  ami  earnestly  for  the  truth,  not,  for  a  contirmation  of 
our  pn;«cunceiveil  notions,  or  a  justitication  of  the  system,  or  the  prao* 
tice,  to  which  we  may  lie  inclined.  This  maxim  is  the  more  frequentl? 
trunsgresHed,  from  meirs  falsely  ]KTsuading  themiadves  that  they  /mw 
complied  with  it :  the  cnuiclusions  which  they  arrive  at,  thev,  of  eoursr, 
lielieve  to  be  true ;  and  thence,  from  their  having,  as  they  siippote, 
foumi  truth,  they  take  for  granted  that  it  was  for  tnith  they  were 
jrctX'Mig*  But  a  desire  to  have  Scripture  on  our  side  is  one  thing;  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  l>e  on  the  side  of  Scripture,  is  another. 

*  And,  hually,  in  combination  witii  this  rule,  we  should  also  keep 
cuiislanlly  in  mind,  that  of  seeking  In  Scripture  not  only  for  troth, 
but  for  prutilcul  trutli,  with  a  view  to  tlie  improvement  of  our  life  aid 
hi'art:  this  is  an  expre«t«  condition  on  which  spiritual  aid  in  enlightal- 
ing  the  understanding  is  prtimised  :  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
(iikI,  he  diall  Xik/it’  of  the  dtictrine.'’  ^Ve  must  seek  therefore  in  the 
Scriptun's,  by  the  aid  of  Him  w  ho  gave  them,  not  for  sjieculadve  know* 
ledge  res|)ecting  the  intrinsic  nature  (»f  God,  or  of  the  human  fMiul,  but 
for  practical  knowlcdgi*  concerning  the  relations  existing  between  God 
and  the  soul  of  nuui,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  serve  and  please  Iliin 
tile  better;  and  that  **  the  inspiration  of  llis  Holy  Spirit  may  cleanse 
the  thoughts  ul  our  hearts,"  and  tit  us  for  enjoying  the  more  immediate 
picscnce  of  our  blaster  in  his  triumphant  kingdom.  **  The  secret 
tilings  belong  unto  the  Bord  our  God  ;  but  those  tiiiiiga  which  are  fo- 
vcaled,  lieloug  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  uuiy  do  dl 
the  Words  of  this  law."  *  pp.  dlNi — 313, 


Art.  111.  .4  Arw  )eors  Arc,  atul  other  Poems.  By  Bernard  Dot* 
Um.  8vo.  pp.  ‘21 1.  Price  9j.  London.  1828. 

I  ^  roiewing  a  sixth  volume  of  poems  from  the  same  fivelfc 
|H‘n,  little  can  remaiii  to  be  said  by  tbe  critic  respecting  the 
tnvrils  of  the  Author,  which  imusi  by  this  time  he  tolerably  well 
uiiJeislooJ  by  tbe  iiublic.  Bernard  Barton  itas  been  a  fortij- 
Date  writer,  and  he  ueserves  his  good  fortune;  for  it  niust  be 
the  fault  ol  his  readers  if  they  are  wt  the  better  for  the  pleaMift 
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from  his  verse.  We  rejoice  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  precious  ware,  whether  it  indicates  that  ‘  the  love  of  poesy  ’ 

15  Mtill  strong  in  this  worldly  age,  or  whether  the  Author's  poetry 
is  read  and  purchased  for  the  sake  of  the  pious  and  amial^ 
sentiment  which  it  embodies  and  illustrates.  We  are  at  all 
events  glad  to  find,  from  a  sonnet  addressed  *to  a  brother  poet,* 
that  Mr.  Barton  has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 

'  The  chilling  insult  of  neglect's  extreme.* 

It  seems  that  this  brother  poet  had  somewhere  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  ‘  no  one  cares  about  poets  or  their  works/ — an 
unjust  rodection  upon  the  many-headed  majesty,  which  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  friend  Bernard  leads  him  indignantly  to  resent.  In 
fact,  the  sentiment  so  gravely  and  pathetically  controverted,  is 
50  far  from  being  correct,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think 
our  Author  must  be  labouring  under  a  false  impression ;  since, 
not  the  most  querulous  of  that  querulous  and  irritable  race 
could  have  ventured  upon  so  sweeping  an  assertion,  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  success  which  tlie  works  of  some  poets  of  the 
day,  at  least,  have  mot  with.  VV^e  admire  the  coasideration  and 
discretion  of  Mr.  Barton,  in  not  disclosing  the  name  of  the 
doubtless  obscure  and  disappointed  rhymester  who  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  such  a  libel  upon  this  most  poetical  age.  In  deprecating 
the  giving  of  publicity  to  the  fact,  even  if  true,  Mr.  Barton  hat, 
however,  committed' something  like  a  bull,  seeing  that  he  is  aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  in  giving  wind  to  the  portentous  secret. 

Hie  fact  is,  that  so  long  as  the  writers  of  poetry  continue  in* 
numerable,  the  love  of  poetry  is  in  no  danger  of  booming  ex¬ 
tinct.  Whether  the  multiplication  of  competitors  for  poetical 
fune  may  not  tend  to  lessen  the  chances  or  the  share  of  success 
to  each,  is  anoUier  matter.  We  must  also  be  permitted  to 
question,  whether  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  art  or  gentle  ac* 
complishment  of  versifying,  has  not  had  the  effect  of  lessening  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  genuine  gift.  And  further,  in  this  age  of  omnivo¬ 
rous  readers,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that,  althougn  much  more 
poetry  is  read  than  ever,  poetry  is  not  on  that  account  more 
read.  As  the  effect  of  most  improvements  in  machinery  b  to 
produce  a  cheaper  and  perhaps  a  finer  article  at  the  expense  of 
its  durability  of  texture,  so,  while  more  books  are  bought,  they 
are  sooner  thrown  aside  ;  and  the  poet  must  not  expett  to  be 
much  oftener  read  than  the  novelist.  Now,  w'ere  we  poets  in¬ 
stead  of  reviewers,  we  would  rather  that  a  single  volume  of  ours 
should  he  read  five  times,  than  that  Ave  volumes  of  ours  should 
be  read  once.  Putting  out  of  conaideration,  we  mean,  the  ac¬ 
count  with  our  publisher,  it  would  gratify  our  vanity  more,  to 
he  appreciated  by  the  few,  than  to  be  bouglit  and  read  by  the 
^^^y.  But  thb  is,  |>erhapa,  a  proud,  seif^  feeling-  Ahd  as 
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rcgariis  tlic  (|iM*stiun  of  usefulness,  the  wider  one’s  circle  of 
rciiders,  the  more  opportunity  and  hope  are  afforded  of  doinfi^ 
gootl. 

Tlie  title  of  the  leadintj  poem  in  the  present  volume  re¬ 
proaches  us  with  havintt  suffered  the  year  to  l>ecome  a  month 
ulil,  without  iioticiiiu  the  Author  s  peid  of  verse  in  honour  of  iu 
nativity.  NVe  must  confess,  that  we  always  listen  for  the  passing 
hell  of  the  old  year,  and  the  spvi^^htlier  tone  of  proclamation  in 
which  the  church  lH?lla’  thundering  harmony  announces  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  NN  e  have  thoufrht  many  a  piH*m  upon  such  occasions, 
and  are  bound  to  thank  Mr.  Barton  for  so  well  interpreting 
some  of  our  sad  and  mingled  fancies. 

‘  A  Now  Y«*tir’s  Kve  !  mrihiiiks  'tis  gciod  t«>  Nit 
At  such  an  hour,  in  silonct*  and  alone, 

'I’raciiui:  that  record,  hy  the  pen  unw'rit, 

^^'hich  every  human  heart  has  of  its  ow’ii. 

Of  joys  and  griefs,  of  hope's  and  fi'nrs  unknown 
I'o  all  lM'si«le  ;  t«»  let  the  spirit  feel, 

111  all  its  i'orci*,  the  deep  and  solemn  tone 
( >f  i'iiue's  uiiHutterintr,  eloquent  appeal. 

W’hich  'fruth  to  every  tireast  would  inwardly  reveal. 

‘  Nature  herself  M‘ems,  in  her  wintry  dress, 

'fo  own  the  elosiiig  yi'ur’s  sulenmity’ ; 

Spring’s  bliKUiuag  riowers,  and  summer’s  lealiiiess. 

And  autumn's  richer  channs  are  all  tliromi  by. 

1  l(M>k  abroad  u|)ou  a  staric'ss  sky  ! 

Kveii  the  plaintive  hrtH**e  sounds  like  the  surge 
On  tteean's  shore  aiimng  tliose  pine-trees  high  ; 

Or,  swivpiug  o’er  tliat  dork  wall’s  ivied  verge. 

It  rings  unto  uiy  tUrnght  the  old  year’s  mournful  dirge. 

‘  'fhere  is  a  joy  in  deep  thought’s  jH'nsive  mood. 

Far,  far  beyond  the  worldling’s  noisiest  mirth  ; 

It  draws  fnun  purer  elements  its  hnid, 

1 1  igher  and  holier  is  its  heavenly  birth  : 

It  Ntiurs  alK>ve  the  lic'cling  things  of  earth, 

'i'hro*  faith  tliat  elevates,  and  ho|)e  that  cheers  ; 

«Vnd  cstlmules  by  their  worth,  ' 

The  cares  and  trials,  stirrows,  toils,  and  fears,  i 

Whoen;  varied  shadows  across  this  vale  id'  tears.’ 

A  sti'rtiii  of  solemn  thought  runs  througli  the  whole  series  of 
sianata.'^,  which  would  Ik'  broken  by  detacliing  any  of  them  from 
tile  connexion.  Such  a  poem,  too,  like  an  oil  painting,  requir^ 
to  be  surveyed  ;n  the  same  light  in  which  it  was  compost,  la 
order  to  have  its  proper  effect.  We  must  pass  on  to  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poems ;  and  among  these,  that  which  has  pleased  U3 
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*  The  Trantialim  of'  Enoch. 

*  Though  proudly  through  the  vnulted  sky 

Was  home  l^lisha'a  sire, 

And  dasxling  unto  mortal  eye 
Ills  car  and  steeds  of  fire: 

'  To  me  as  glorious  seems  the  change 
Accorded  to  thy  worth  ; 

As  instantaneous  and  as  strange 
Thy  exit  from  this  earth. 

'  S(»mething  which  wakes  a  deeper  thrill 
TTiese  few  brief  wonls  iinfohU 

Than  all  description's  proudest  skill 
Could  of  that  hour  haye  told. 

‘  Fancy’s  keen  eye  may  trace  the  course 
Elijah  held  on  high : 

The  car  of  fiume,  ejich  fiery  horse. 

Her  visions  may  supply;-^ 

*  But  THY  transition  mocks  each  dream 

Framed  by  her  wildest  power. 

Nor  can  her  mastery  supreme 
Conceive  thy  |)arting  hour. 

‘  Were  angels,  with  expanded  wings. 

As  guides  and  guardians  given  ? 

Or  did  sweet  sounds  from  seraphs’  strings 
Waft  thee  from  earth  to  heaven  ? 

*  ’Twere  vain  to  aak ;  we  know  but  thia— 

Thy  path  from  grief  and  time 

Unto  eternity  and  bliss, 
iVIysttTioua  and  sublime ! 

^  With  Cikxl  thou  walkedst :  and  wast  not ! 

And  thought  and  fancy  fail 

Further  than  this  to  paint  thy  lot. 

Or  tell  thy  wondrous  tale.*  pp.  129 — 131. 

’File  poems  are  truly  ‘  miscellaneous,*  embracing  a  wild  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects,  grave  and  gay,  in  every  form  of  metre.  Among 
others,  we  were  startled  at  finding  a  sonnet  dedicated  to  the 
illustrious  L.'uly  Godiva;  but  we  must  say,  that  the  subject  is 
treated  with  felicitous  delicacy*  *  The  Daughter  of  llei^ias* 
i*<  made  to  dance  to  a  very  light,  but  not  very  graceful  measure, 
hy  what  strange  caprice  our  grave  friend  could  think  of  setting 
the  subject  to  such  a  tune,  we  cannot  imagine.  ‘  The  Sea  *  is  a 
>ery  strikuig  poem ;  but  in  *  The  Stars,*  the  Author  injudiciously 
I^arodies  himself:  such  ingenuities  will  not  bear  repetition. « The 
'olume  is  adorned  with  a  ‘  frontispiece,*  drawn  and  engraved  by 
Martin,  representing  Christ  walking  on  the  sea;  it  is  almost  a 
transparency ;  and  we  must  make  room  for  some  pleasing  verses 
"ritieii  in  illustration  of  it.  Mr.  Barton  should  not  liave  omit- 
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ttnl  to  notice,  that  Peter  did  not  go  forth  to  meet  his  master,  till 
he  had  received  pcrmlssioB. 

‘  The  multitudes,  miraculously  fed, 

Had  to  their  distant  homes  been  sent  away  ; 

Jesus  had  sought,  apart,  the  mountain-head, 

’Mid  nature's  silent  solitude  to  pray: 

In  darkness  and  in  storm  had  closM  the  day, 

And  on  the  witer  of  Hennesarct 
The  bark  which  held  his  faithful  followers,  lay 
Tossed  to  and  fro ; — their  Master  comes  not  yet ! 

Can  he  who  fed  the  crowd,  his  chosen  few  forget  ? 

‘  Believe  it  not: — though  heaven  al)ove  be  dark. 

And  ocean  stormy,  still  his  love  and  might 
Are  with  the  inmates  of  that  little  hark  ; 

And,  in  the  fourth  WTitch  of  the  fearful  night, 

A  lunivenly  h»rm  arrayed  in  vestments  bright. 

Treads  with  unfaltering  feet  the  billowy  tide  : 

The  moon  has  risen,  and  sheds  her  silvery  light 

Full  on  that  form  which  toward  them  S4'ems  to  glide. 

As  if  the  winds  to  chain,  and  all  their  fears  to  chide. 

*  Can  it  be  human  ?  One  of  mortal  mould 

Could  not  thus  walk  the  waves  in  majesty ! 

Fi*ar  strikes  the  timid,  awe  o’ercomes  the  Ixdd, 

As,  underneath  that  shadowy  moon-lit  sky. 

The  glorious  vision  silently  dra^v8  nigh. 

Shining  more  brightly  fn>m  sumninding  shade  ; 

“  It  is  a  spirit !”  in  their  ft*ar  they  cry: — 

Soon  doi's  their  Master’s  voice  those  fears  upbraid, 

“  lie  of  good  cheer,”  he  says,  “  ’tis  I,  be  not  afraid  !” 

‘  Peter  goes  forth  to  meet  him  :  but  the  sound 
E’en  of  the  sinking  tempest’s  lingering  breath. 

The  clouds  of  night  yet  darkly  hovering  round. 

The  ]mrting. waves,  his  only  path  beneath. 

Recall  to  him  but  images  of  death. 

And  fear  had  sunk  him: — but  with  out-stretched  hand*. 
His  Lord  exclaims,  **  C)  thou  of  little  faith  ! 

Why  didst  thou  doubt?”  his  hope  and  faith  expand ; 

And  by  his  blasters  side  he  walks  as  on  dry  laud. 

*  Oh  !  Well  might  they  l)efore  whose  eyes  w'ere  trod  ^ 

The  deep’s  unyielding  wavesy  then  worship  Thee ; 

Conft»s  lliee  of  a  truth  the  Son  of  God,  ^ 

And  l)end  in  prayer  and  praise  the  reverend  knee : 

*  Should  theirs,  alone,  such  rites  of  homage  be  ? 

Forbid  the  thought !  unseen  of  mortal  eve 
'  Even  in  this  day,  on  life’s  temjiestuous  sea, 

Thou  walk’st  its  waves  when  stormy  winds  are  high, 

Thy  people’s  guide  and  guard:  nor  wilt  thou  |)ass  theniiby  br 
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<  A»  to  thy  loved  diHciples  in  their  biurk 

Thou  showedst  Thyself  upon  that  fearful  night, 

E'(‘n  now  when  utives  are  rough,  and  skies  ore  dark, 

D<»st  thou,  in  condescending  love,  delight 
To  manifest  thy  saving  arm  of  might 
For  such  as  look  to  thee  alone  mr  aid ; 

To  those  who  >valk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight 
Yet  visilile  in  sorrow’s  dreariest  shade. 

And  heard  proclaiming  still,  ’Tis  I,  be  not  afraid  T 

*  Tlien  wind  and  wave  arc  hushed,  and  all  is  culm ; 

liight  from  above  breaks  forth,  the  clouds  arc  riven. 

And  f<»r  the  cry  of  fear,  the  grateful  pmlm 
Of  joy  juid  praise  is  to  the  spirit  given  : 

No  more  the  bark  is  tempest-tossed  or  driven, 

Hut,  ns  in  this  delightful,  tranquil  scene, 

The  parting  clouds  ope  vistas  into  h<niven  ; 

For  fi>nr  and  doubt  spring  faith  and  hope  serene. 

And  lioly  peaci*  presides  where  horror  late  hath  lieeii. 

*  Saviour,  Redeemer,  and  Incarnate  Word ! 

Since  Scripture  hath  declared  that  evejy  knee 
T<i  Thee  shall  Ik>w,  each  tongue  confi*ss  Thee  “  I^ord  ** 

I  n  mercy  or  in  judgement ;  grant  that  we 
May  in  the  hour  of  mercy  bow  to  Thee ! 

If  not-^in  judgement,  gracious  Lord  !  arise  ; 

And  on  the  wave  of  trial's  stormiest  sea, 

Ik^neath  the  gloom  of  sorrow's  darkest  skies, 

Come  as  thou  earnest  of  yore  to  Thy  disciples’  eyes.* 

p.  240-244. 


Art.  IV.  History  of  the  Progrexg  and  Suppression  of  the  Reformation 
in  Itnhf  in  the  fiixtexnth  Centun/:  including  a  Sketch  of  the  History 
(f  the  Reformation  in  the  Grisoni,  By  Thomas  M*Crie,  D.D.  8vo. 
pp.  440.  Price  10^.  (id.  Edinburgh.  1827* 

W  must  apologize  for  our  involuntary  neglect  of  this  va¬ 
luable  and  highly  interesting  volume.  Accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances  alone  have  delayed  our  notice  of  a  work  which 
ought  to  1)6  in  the  hands  of  every  man  seeking  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,— that  which  records  the  progress  of  religious 
truth,  its  struggles  with  error  and  oppression,  and  its  unsub¬ 
dued  energy,  even  when  pressed  down  by  the  iron  lK>ndage  of 
priestcraft  and  state  policy.  We  are  too  apt,  in  common 
'^nd  cursory  reading,  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  success ; 
to  ‘pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale’  of  fortune’s 
favourites,  regardless  of  the  perhaps  nobler  struggi^  which 
^tave  been  made  by  high -principled  and  constant  spirits,  amid 
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ilepmsion,  failure,  suffering,  in  the  face  of  privation,  torttrn^ 
anil  inltierable  death.  We  read  with  delight  of  laither  and  hh 
victorious  stand  against  destructive  error  and  spiritual  wicked¬ 
ness  in  high  places.  We  trace  his  steady  progress  through 
dithculties  and  fearful  hazards;  we  wonder  at  his  bold  hearing 
aiiiid  ravening  enemies,  and  at  the  uncompromising  intrepidity 
with  which  he  confronted  his  persecutors ;  and  we  follow  on  his 
brave  career  through  all  its  casualties  and  vicissitudes,  to  its 
Hnal  triumphs.  Hut  there  are  other  chapters  of  the  same  great 
record,  on  which  it  is  painful  to  dwell,  and  which  we  are,  there¬ 
fore,  somewhat  too  ready  to  overlook.  If  truth  prevailed  in 
Ciermaiiy,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Sweden,  and 
in  England,  there  were  other  regittns  where  it  Inboured,  and 
strove,  and  fought  the  good  fight;  but  where  it  was  beaten 
down  with  a  strong  and  blooily  hand,  trample<i  in  the  dust,  and 
its  relics  burned  with  tire.  With  the  circumstances  of  these 
dark  doings,  we  must  make  ourselves  familiar,  if  we  are  making 
inquiry  concerning  the  ways  by  which  Providence  has  wrought 
out  its  purposes  of  good ;  and  if  wc  would  contemplate  the 
elfect  of  conscientious  conviction  in  bracing  up  human  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  utmost  intensity  of  effort  and  endurance.  The  ex- 
tir|miioii  of  the  Albigeiises,  the  deep-dyed  atrocities  of  the 
Spanish  ln(|uisiik>n,  the  unrelenting  inflictions  of  the  *rod  of 
Alva,’  the  merciless  visitations  of  the  Cevennes,— amid  all  these 
miseries  and  agonies  were  the  brightest  manifestations  of  Chris¬ 
tian  heroism, — the  noblest  victories  of  conscience  o>*er  pain  and 
temptation. 

*  I  he  Ueformaiion  in  Italy  ’  will  seem  a  strange  combination 
of  words  to  those,  and  to  those  only,  who  have  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  actual  course  and  influence  of  events,  or  who 
are  but  slightly  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  the 
o|>eraUons  of  principle  and  feeling.  The  great  tendency  of 
man,  as  a  being  not  merely  capable  of  religion,  but  incapable  of 
existing  without  it,  is  to  superstition,  when  the  means  of  sound 
religious  instruction  are  absent  or  |>er verted.  Without  religion, 
men  may  have  been  found  ;  but.  never,  in  that  case,  w  itiiout  sth 
|>erstitioii.  Of  this  cardinal  infirmity,  the  Komisii  hierarchy 
has  taken  full  advantage.  Its  sy  stem  of  domuiation  is  e>uii>lished 
on  this  pruiciple ;  and  the  machinery  employed  In  etfecung  iu 
purposes  of  delusion  is,  of  course,  in  the  highest  perfection  and 
activity  at  the  centre  of  deception,  the  very  seat  of  the  arch* 
juggler,  and  his  most  dexterous  and  devoted  associates.  But 
if  it  be  true,  that,  in  Iloiite  and  Italy,  the  supeisUtioos  observ* 
luiees  of  popery  have  been  exldbited  to  the  public  eye  ia  the 
most  splendid  aiwl  imposing  form,  and  impressed  on  the  general 
mind  by  a  si)ecious  display  of  reasons  and  motives  the  tooat  er- 
geui  and  seductive ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  these  gross  appeals 
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wi“fe  xv\^f  Adiiptefl  to  the  super^tUionn  tonflenHre  of  mAO ; 
hrtw  is  it— tre  helipve  the  fact  to  l>o  onqucstionahie,— that  there 
has  alvrata  been  more  of  infidelity,  direct  or  indirect,  among  the 
Italians,  than  among  any  other  people  in  t'hristendom  t  'I'o 
this  question  there  may  be  many  replies,  and  all  partially  correct, 
though  all  evading  the  entire  and  specific  sointion  of  the  enig¬ 
ma.  The  high  spirit  of  tlie  citizens  of  the  Italian  repnidics ; 
the  virions  characters  which,  from  time  to  time,  reigned  in  the 
Vatican ;  the  opportunities  continnally  offered  to  n  clever  and 
keen-wntted  race  for  catching  a  passing  viewr  of  w'hnt  was  going 
forward  behind  the  glittering  ‘drop-scene*  at  which  the  mnlti- 
tadc  ./as  gaping;  the  frequent  blunders  nn«l  indiscretions  of  the 
nctors,  princi|vil  and  subordinate ; — these,  with  other  stimulants 
to  the  restless  and  doubting  spirit  of  man,  may  be  fairly  stated 
as  collateral  and  proximate  causes  of  extensive  scepticism.  Hut 
ladore  its  prevalence  can  he  ndcc|natoly  explained,  we  must  look 
beyond  secondary  inffnoncos,  and  have  recourse  to  first  princi¬ 
ples.  We  have  already  referred  to  that  universally  it  cognizecl 
quality  of  human  nature,  which  originates  its  temlency  to  s!t- 
perstifion ;  \rc  must  now  direct  attention  to  that  less  apparent, 
hut  not  less  positive  law’  of  man’s  meta]>hysical  and  moral  hein", 
which  establishes  a  strange,  hut  close  alliance  hctw’een  stmersti- 
tion  and  infidelity.  It  w’onhl  seem  an  ordination  of  (Jod,  that 
they  w’ho  refuse  to  pay  him  ‘reasonable  service*,  slionld  he  given 
over  to  their  own  waywardness ;  ami  that  all  worslii]>  which,  in 
its  essential  characters,  violates  his  holiness  and  majesty,  should 
lead  onward  and  downw'ard  to  darkness  and  <lesperation.  (Quit¬ 
ting  religion,  the  soul  leaves  its  strong  hold,  ami  deserts  its 
pr()|>er  sphere  of  wise  and  safe  expatiation.  Kmhracing  su|»er- 
stiiion,  the  soul  at  once  enters  on  an  attractive,  hut  dangerous 
system  of  faith  and  duty,  well  suited  to  the  caprices  ami  y»er- 
versities  of  its  fallen  nalnre,  yet  claiming  intimate  connexion 
with  its  higher  destinies ;  keeping  them  constantly  in  sight,  and 
professing  to  supply  the  chca|)cst  and  least  fallible  means  of  at¬ 
taining  and  securing  them. 

I'lns,  then,  was  in  Italy  the  state  of  things,  so  far  as  itdigious 
feeling  was  concerned.  Ambition  had  compelled  religion  to 
become  its  slave  and  tool.  Enthroned  on  the  conscieiicc s  of 
tuen,  and  wielding,  as  its  weapons,  their  fears  and  their  fidelities, 
priestcraft  obtained  for  itself  an  eininiuice  of  )>ower,  which  it 
employed  for  the  worst  purposes.  Eut  there  was  reaction  as 
well  as  ac’tion.  The  mind,  driven  from  the  consolations  of  re- 
li4rion  to  the  false  refuges  of  superstition,  and  discerning  the 
hollowness  of  its  pleas,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  its  pretences,  tumiKl 
in  scorn  on  its  oppressors:  having  detected  the  secret  of  their 
weakness,  it  soutrht  eagerly,  but  mistakenly,  for  the  sources  of 
iu  own  strength.  When  men  had  been  led  to  confound  the 
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real  an<l  the  false,  to  recognize  the  simple  majesty  of  Diviiit 
truth,  in  the  painted  harlotry  of  Rome,  it  was  a  rash  but  natural 
advance  to  the  conclusion,  that  neither  was  deserving  of  regard, 
and  to  the  determination  of  rejecting  religion  altogether,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  a  decent  and  convenient  profession. 

Rut  the  ways  of  Providence,  if  mysterious,  are  remedial ;  and 
the  process  which,  by  leading  men  from  truth  to  exaggeration, 
and  from  the  latter  to  undisguised  error,  is  hut  preparing  the 
means  of  purification.  It  may  l>e  possible  for  the  multitude  to 
take  up  their  rest  in  the  practices  of  superstition,  because, 
though  not  religion,  it  is  a  specious  substitute:  but  in  unbelief 
it  is  impossible  for  human  feelings  to  find  repose..  It  is  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  man  in  all  its  peculiarities  and  adapt¬ 
ations  ;  with  man’s  impulses  and  aspirings  in  every  variety  of 
his  being,  and  in  every  stage  of  his  existence.  Hence,  although 
the  sceptical  disposition  had  been  roused  too  decidedly  and  too 
extensively,  to  allow  of  compromise  with  the  charlatanry  of  the 
Lateran,  it  yielded  to  the  bright  evidence  and  genial  influences 
of  revealed  truth,  in  its  simplicity  and  integrity. 

There  have  been  within  the  pale  of  Rome,  through  all  the 
stages  of  her  usurpation,  men  of  sincerity  and  piety,  who, 
trammelled  by  certain  obscure  notions  of  unity  and  succession, 
did  not  feel  themselves  licensed  to  renounce  her  communion, 
while  they  bore  an  honourable  and  consistent  testimony  against 
the  errors  and  excesses,  both  doctrinal  and  ceremonial.  The 
administration,  they  saw  and  felt  to  be  corrupt :  the  authority, 
they  believed  to  be  legitimate. 


*  It  is  on  undoubted  fact,  though  it  may  appear  improbable  to  those 
who  art*  iiii|H*rfectly  acquaiiitt*d  with  t*oclt‘siastical  history,  that  the  su- 

fnt*macy  claiiiu'tl  bv  the  bishops  of  Home  was  resistetl  in  I  tidy  after  it 
lad  Ikvu  MibiuittiHl  to  by  the  most  remote  cliurches  of  the  West.  'Fhe 
dioci'se  of  Italy,  t»f  which  Milan  was  the  capital,  remained  long  inde- 
|K‘udeiit  of  Home,  and  practised  a  different  ritual,  according  to  what 
was  Ciilled  the  Amhrusiau  Liturgy.  It  w’as  not  till  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  tlmt  the  |H»pes  succeeded  in  establishing  their  authoritv  at  ^lilan, 
ami  prevailed  tui  the  bishops  uf  that  see  to  procure  the  arcfd-episcopal 
pall  frmn  Homo.  ^V  hen  lids  was  first  pru|H»sed,  it  excited  great  indig¬ 
nation  oil  the  juurt  of  the  people  as  well  as  uf  the  clergy,  who  main- 
taiiunl  that  the  Ambrosian  church,  according  to  the  most  ancient  insti¬ 
tutions,  w  as  free  and  inde|»endent ;  that  the  Roman  pontiff  had  no 
right  U*  judge  or  disjHisi*  of  anything  conn4*cted  with  it ;  and  that  they 
iHudd  m.t,  without  incurring  disgrace,  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke  that 
see  which  hud  preserved  its  friH*uom  during  so  muny  ages. 

‘  As  the  supremacy  uf  the  bisliop  of  Home  met  with  strenuous  op* 
|Hi^tit»n,  so  were  there  individuals  in  the  darkest  age  who  resisted  the 
progrt*sa  of  llmia*  sU|HTstitions  which  pruvi‘d  the  firmest  supisirt  of  the 
IHmtifii'ul  jsiW4'r.  Among  tlu»se  was  Claud,  bisliop  of  Turin,  who,  in 
the  uiutli  century,  distinguished  himself  nut  only  by  his  judicious  com- 
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nifntaries  on  Scripture,  liut  also  by  bis  vigorouK  opposition  to  the  woiw 
jJiip  of  imiigtfs  niul  pilgriiniiges  to  Homo  ;  on  whicn  account  he,  with 
his  followers  in  Italy,  have  been  bmtuled  as  Arisns  by  popish  histo- 
risns,  who  are  ever  nnidy,  ninm  the  slightest  pretexts,  to  impute  odious 
(>|iinions  to  those  W'ho  have  dissented  from  the  dominant  ehurch.* 

pp.  1,3. 

We  shall  not  now  touch  on  the  various  points  of  imjuiry  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  Vaudois,  though  they  would  lead 
us  deep  into  important  illustrations  of  our  present  subject 
That  glorious  narrative  has,  in  former  Numbers  of  this 
Journal,  been  more  than  once  adverted  to ;  nor  should  we  now 
pass  it  by,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  two  or  three  very  in¬ 
teresting  volumes  are  lying  on  our  table,  and  claiming  from 
us  a  more  specific  and  enlarged  exhibition  of  their  contents 
than  could  have  been  given  as  an  appendage  to  our  review  of 
Dr.  M'Crie’s  work. 

The  pontificate  of  I^eo  the  Tenth  was  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  illuminntion  of  the  public  mind  and  the  consequent  pro¬ 
gress  of  the.Keforniation.  The  education  of  that  accomplisned 
prince  had  been  *  better  fitted  for  a  secular  potentate  than  the 
Micad  of  the  church*:  and,  forgetting  that  darkness -was  the 
congenial  element  of  his  sway,  he  lavished  his  patronage  on  li¬ 
terature  and  the  arts.  It  is  every  way  deplorable  to  find  such  a 
man  lending  himself  to  a  system  of  persecution,  and  labouring 
to  hind  in  fetters,  not  merely  the  limbs  and  movements,  but  the 
intellect  and  better  energies  of  his  fellows.  The  unrelenting 
despotism  of  Hildebrand,  the  stern  domination  of  Montalto,  the 
fierce  ambition  of  Rovere,  have  in  them  nothing  of  astonishing ; 
they  are  in  the  order  of  things,  and  whatever  of  indignation  or 
disgust  they  may  excite,  they  awaken  none  of  that  deep  regret 
which  affects  us  at  the  contemplation  of  high  character  degraded, 
and  golden  opportunities  flung  recklessly  away.  Rut  that  the 
son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  discriminating  and  munificent 
benefactor  of  learned  and  ingenious  men — that  Bembo  and  Sa- 
doleti,  men  of  high  talent  and  elegant  literature,  the  gifted  and 
graceful  associates  of  the  pontift’ whose  name  has  attached  it¬ 
self,  as  its  distinctive  epithet,  to  an  age  of  genius  and  learning— 
that  these  men  should  join  in  the  savage  chacc  of  soul  and  body, 
and  cheer  the  bloodhounds  of  fiersecution  forward  to  their  prey 
•^o  look  on  such  a  spectacle  as  this,  blends  with  our  sympathy 
Tor  the  oppressed,  and  our  loathing  of  the  oppressor,  a  deeper 
feeling  of  sorrow  for  brilliant  qualities  perverted  and  debased, 
fiir  the  degradation  of  an  illustrious  name,  for  the  insensibility 
^^  pnwer  to  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

The  writings  of  the  Reformers  found  their  way  into  Italy, 
notwithst:inditig  the  rigorous  measures  of  the  spiritual  police. 

‘  ^>ome  of  them  were  translated  into  the  Italian  language,  and,  to 
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elude  ibo  vigilance  of  the  inquisitors,  were  published  under  disguiipfl 
or  fictitious  names,  by  which  means  they  made  their  WTiy  into 
and  even  into  the  palace  of  the  Vatican ;  so  that  bishops  and  cardinals 
sometimes  unwittingly  read  and  praised  works  wliich,  on  disoovoring 
their  real  authors,  they  were  obliged  to  pronounce  dimerous  and  be- 
retical.  The  elder  S^iger  relates  an  incident  of  this  kind,  which 
happened!  when  he  was  at  Ibmie.  **  Cardinal  Scraphiii,*’  says  he,  **  who 
was  at  that  time  counsellor  of  the  papal  Rota,  came  to  me  one  day,  and 
said,  '  We  have  had  a  most  laughable  business  before  us  to-day.  Tlie 
C>ofnmon  Places  of  Philip  IMelanchthon  w’cre  printed  at  Venice  with 
this  title,  /wr  Messrr  Tjypoflo  da  Terra  Negra  •.  Tliese  Common 
Places  being  sent  to  Rome,  were  freely  Innight  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
year,  and  read  with  great  applause* ;  so  that  the  copies  being  exhausted, 
an  order  w'as  sent  to  V'^enice  for  a  fresh  supply.  But  in  the  mean  time 
a  Franciscan  friar,  who  possessed  a  copy  of  the  original  edition,  dis¬ 
covered  the  trick,  and  denounced  the  book  as  a  Lutheran  production 
from  the  pi'll  of  Melanchthon.  It  was  proposed  to  punish  the  poor 
printer,  wdio  probably  could  m»t  read  one  word  of  the  Iniok  ;  but  at  last, 

It  was  agTi*ed  t4»  burn  the  copies,  and  suppress  the  whole  ulfair.*  ”  A 
similar  anecthUe  is  told  of  Luther’s  preface  to  the  epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  his  tn'atisc  on  justification,  which  were  eagerly  read  for  some 
time  as  the  prtMlnctions  of  Cardinal  Fregoso.  The  works  of  Zuingle 
Wife  circulated  under  the  name  of  Coricius  Cogi*lius  ;  and  several  e<H- 
thms  of  Martin  Buccr’s  commentary  on  the  Psalms  w'ere  sold  in  Italy 
and  France  os  the  work  of  Aretius  Fellnus.  In  this  last  instance,  the 
stratagem  was  usihI  with  the  coiisjcntof  the  author.  I  am  employed,” 
says  Bucer,  in  a  letter  to  Zuingle,  **  in  an  exposition  of  the  Psalnis, 
which,  at  the  urgent  rtapiest  of  our  brethren  in  France  and  I»wer 
(ieriuany,  1  pnnHKsi*  to  publish  under  a  foreign  name,  that  the  ^vork 
may  Ik?  bought  !»y  their  lMH»ks<*llcrs.  For  it  is  a  capital  crime  to  ini- 
|H>rl  into  th»‘M’  countries  Ihsiks  which  In'ur  our  names.  1  therefore  pre¬ 
tend  that  I  am  a  Frenchman,  and,  if  1  do  not  change  my  iniml,  will 
tK'iuh  forth  the  Isnik  as  the^pnaluetion  of  Aretius  Feiinus,  which,  in- 
tletnl,  is  my  name  and  surname,  the  former  in  (ireek,  and  the  latter  iu 
Latin."  ’  p.  31 — 3(i. 

The  most  hcncticial  cllcct  produced  by  these  stirrings  of  the 
public  mind,  was  the  intiaisc  desire  that  seems  to  liave  been 
awakened  for  a  real  and  intimate  ncipiaintnncc  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures; — not  that  strained  and  alemhicated  knowledge  which  was 
to  l^  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  spiritual  director,  hini- 
sell  proliably  hut  imperfectly  initiated  into  the  learning  of  Holy 
\\  rit,  but  that  liahitual  use  of  it,  as  a  sacred  manual,  whicli  its 
im|>ortanoe  deserves,  and  its  yicculiar  character  demands.  Amid 
many  ditticulties,  discouragements,  and  dangers,  conscientious 

f  *  AVAavir/reri/,  which  woh  his  original  name,  signifies  in  German,  aS 
MctamchtkoH  dws  in  Gnvk,  and  Terra  Negra  iu  Italian,  black  earih. 
The  ludiaii  tninslutor  ot  the  C'-omnioii  Places  is  supjMMied  to  have  been 
the  celcbrat4?il  critic,  Ludovico  Castclvetro.’ 
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men  adventured  themselves  in  this  matter,  and  Ihotiffh  they 
were  jealously  watched  and  hemmed  in  by  barriers  of  all  kinds, 
their  efforts  were  not  fruitless.  Light  dawned,  the  brightness  of 
Dinne  truth  was  reflected  on  the  very  walls  of  the  Vatican,  and 
good  men  cherished  the  hope,  that  Rome  itself  might  shake  oft* 
the  bondage  that,  through  centuries  of  despotism  and  delusion, 
had  restrained  the  free  range  of  inquiry,  and  pent  up  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  War  itself,  with  all  its  miseries, 
brought  truth  and  freedom  in  its  train.  Among  the  Germans 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  Swiss  mercenaries  of  Francis  the 
First,  were  many  of  the  new  faith ;  and  these  men  were  neither 
slow  nor  scrupulous  in  expressing  their  contempt  of  the  jugglery 
around  them,  as  well  as  in  extolling  the  privileges  they  enjoyed 
at  home ;  the  possession  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  free  hearing 
of  the  word  of  God.  The  coarse  humour  of  the  corps  de garde 
vented  itself  in  practical  jokes  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  the  populace. 

*  A  ]>arty  of  (Jurmaii  soldiers,  mounted  on  horses  and  mules,  assem¬ 
bled  one  day  on  the  streets  of  Rome.  One  of  them,  named  Grunwald, 
distinguished  by  his  majestic  countenance  and  stature,  being  attired 
like  the  pope,  and  wearing  a  triple  crown,  was  jdaced  on  a  horse 
richly  caparisoned.  Others  were  arrayed  like  cardinals,  some  wearing 
mitres,  and  others  clothed  in  scarlet  or  white,  according  to  the  rank  of 
those  w'hom  they  personated.  In  tjiis  form  they  marched,  lunidst  the 
sounding  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  accompanied  with  n  vast  concourse  of 
people,  with  all  the  |>omp  and  ceremony  usually  observed  in  a  pontifical 
procession.  When  they  passecl  a  house  in  whij^h  any  of  the  cardinals 
was  confined,  Grunwald  blessed  the  people  by  stretching  out  his  fingers 
in  the  manner  practisi'd  by  the  pope  on  suen  occasions.  After  some 
time  he  was  taken  from  his  horse,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of 
his  companions  on  a  pad  or  seat  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Having 
reached  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  a  largt»  cup  was  put  into  his  hands, 
from  which  he  drank  to  the  he;ilth  and  safe  custwly  of  Clement,  in 
which  he  was  pledged  by  his  attendants.  He  then  administered  to  his 
cardinals  an  oath,  in  which  he  joined ;  engaging,  that  they  would  yield 
obedience  and  faithful  allegiance  to  the  empenir,  as  their  lawful  and 
only  prince,  that  they  would  not  disturb  the  |)eace  of  the  empire  by 
intrigues,  but,  as  beaime  them,  and  according  to  the  precepts  of  scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  would  be  subject  to 
the  civil  powers.  After  a  speech  in  w'hicn  he  rehearsed  the  civil,  por- 
ricidal,  and  sacrilegious  wars  excited  by  the  jpojHjs,  and  acknowledged 
that  Providence  had  raised  up  the  emperor  Cliarles  to  revenge  these 
crimes,  and  bridle  the  rage  of  wicke<l  priests,  the  pretended  pontiff  so- 
leninly  promised  to  transfer  by  testament  all  his  authority  and  pf»wcr 
to  Martin  Luther,  that  he  might  remove  all  the  corruptions  whicn  had 
inflated  the  apostolical  see,  and  completely  refit  the  ship  of  St.  Peter, 
that  it  might  no  longer  be  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves,  through 
the  iiiiKkiffulness  and  hegligeiicc  of  its  governors,  who,  intnisteti  with 
the  helm,  had  spent  their  days  and  nighta  in  drinking  and  debauchery. 
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llico  rauiiiK  bi»  roice,  he  Miid,  All  who  agree  to  thew>  things,  and 
are  willing  to  lee  them  earned  into  execution,  let  them  signify  this  hy 
lining  up  their  hauda ;  ’*  up<m  which  the  whole  band  of  soldiem,  raining 
theirliuniLi,  exclaimed,  **  Lung  live  Pope  Luther  !  T^mg  live  Pope 
Luther  1  All  this  %vas  perfonnetl  under  the  eve  of  Clement  A’TL* 

pp.  HO.  61. 

Ferrara,  the  principality  of  the  ilhistrions  house  of  Kste,  wng 
one  of  tlie  earliest  states  that  afforded  an  asyJnm  to  the  new 
opitiious.  Krcole  D’Kste  married,  in  lo^,  Henw,  a  prineew 
of  France,  daughter  of  Lewis  XII.,  an  elegant,  virfnotis,  and  ac¬ 
complished  woman,  who  had  a  decided  leaning  to  the  prineiplea 
of  the  Keformation.  At  her  court,  the  eelehrnted  French  noet, 
Clement  >1arot,when  persectited  for  his  Protestantism  in  hisown 
country,  found  a  cordial  welcome :  and  ('alvin  himself,  though 
under  a  feigrwd  name,  residetl  there  for  some  months,  'fhe 
etiuoation  of  her  children  was  entnisted  to  men  of  high  literature 
and  enlightened  sentiments.  At  Modena  also,  which  was  under 
the  government  of  the  same  family,  evangelical  truth  made  great 
progress.  'I'he  ^icudemia  del  (irUlenzom^  which  included 
aiuoug  its  members  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literati  of 
lt:dy,  spoke  in  no  ineasurea  iaiiguage  of  the  ignorance  ami 
^  oi  rupiioii  of  the  clergy :  and  Cardinal  Mornno,  then  bishop  of 
that  see,  complained,  probably  with  considerable  exatrgeration, 
tiiat  *  the  whole  city  was  turned  Lutheran.^ 

Florence,  under  the  interested  sway  of  the  Medici,  was  no 
'i;ife  dwelling-place  for  the  partisans  of  the  Reformation;  yet, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  welcomed  the  new  light,  and 
among  liiem  M*\er-d  who  sought,  in  the  privations  and  uncer* 
(ainlii  s  t)f  voluiUai)  exile,  liberty  to  worship,  after  the  dictates 
of  their  owii  nces,  the  CJod  of  their  salvation. 

Ih'lo^na,  m  the  sixteenth  century,  l^elouged  to  the  States  of 
tin;  Church,  but  its  ceichrateil  university  was  the  resort  of  the  li- 
i>eral  and  cnlightene\l.  Mollio,  one  i>f  its  professors  about  the 
Near  LVid,  adNanced,  publicly,  dangerous  propositions  concern¬ 
ing  the  doctriuo  ut  justiilcaiioii  by  faith,  and  was  cited  to  Rome 
on  a  charge  of  heiesy.  lie  made  his  deleiice  with  such  skill 
and  dcxleiiiy  as  to  procure  a  conditional  aci^uittal ; — Ills  op^ 
iiious  were  alloweil  on  the  score  of  truth,  but  coiulemiietl  on  the 
;rou»id  ul  iiu  xpetlicncy  ;  and  lie  was  coiniuaudcd  to  abstain  from 
eoumiviitiiig  »)ii  the  wrhingb  of  St.  Paul.  lie  returned  to  lio- 
logiia,  and  re$uu*_d  his  in>iructiotis  so  clFcctively  as  to  provoke 
his  rtMuuval  from  the  university.  Or.  iVPCrie  citeSy  on  tiie  au¬ 
thority  of  Scckciulorf,  a  very  remarkable  luid  iiiterestiug  docu- 
niviit,  whicii  Ncry  sirougly  illustrates  the  state  of  feelhig  at  llo- 
logna.  1  he  1  .lector  ot  Saxony  having  sent  Plauita  as  hia  am- 
Ixissador  to  Charles  liie  hilth,  theu  in  Italy,  for  the  LuidersiocMi 
purpose  of  ]Hgrsuaduig  the  Fm|HTor  to  use  his  inducnce  witli  the 
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Pope,  in  fiirtheranee  of  the  jrreat  object  of  reform,  hj  the  tnntlrif^ 
fiicntfllity  of  n  general  connril ;  certain  Hoio^eae  ritisen»  ed^ 
jrewed  the  envoy  in  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  pern* 
graphs  are  extracted. 

*  **  Wp  beseech  and  obtest  yon  by  the  faith  of  Christ  (though  yon 
are  sntticiently  disposed  to  this  already,  and  ni^ed  not  our  admonitions) 
to  employ  every  means  in  yonr  power  with  the  religious  emperor,  and 
to  le:ire  no  stone  niitnmed,  to  olitain  this  most  d^Miimhle  and  ni'eessary 
a>semhiv,  in  which  yon  ran  scareelv  fiiil  to  succeed,  as  his  gentle  and 
.micions  majestv  knows  that  this  is  desired,  d«*manded,  expected,  and 
ItMuilv  called  for  by  the  most  pions,  bmmed,  and  hononrahle  men,  in 
the  n.ost  illiistrions  cities  of  Italv,  and  even  in  Rome  itself ;  many  of 
ahom,  we  have  no  donht.,  will  fl<»ck  to  yon,  as  soon  as  they  sImUI  Imm 
that  this  is  the  oliject  of  yonr  emlMssy. 

In  tine,  we  hope  that  this  will  l»e  willingly  granted,  as  most  n*ason* 
able  and  consonant  to  the  constitutions  of; the  spostles  and  holy  fathers, 
that  Christians  ahnll  have  lil»erty  to  examine  one  another's  confessions, 
since  the  just  live  not  I>y  the  acts  of  others,  but  by  their  own  faith, 
otherwise  faith  is  nr»t  faith  ;  nor  can  that  persuasion  which  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  divine  'manner  upon  the  heart  he  properly  cnlle<l  persuasion, 
Imt  rather  a  violent  and  forced  impulse,  which  the  simph»st  snd  most 
itmorant  must  p«»rceive  to  lie  ntterly  unavailing  to  salvation,  lint,  if 
the  m:Uice  of  Satan  still  rages  tn  such  a  degree  that  this  hftofi  cannot 
lie  immediately  obtained,  lilairtv  will  surely  lie  granted  in  the  mean 
time  lioth  to  clergy  and  laity  to  purchase  Bibles  without  innirring  the 
chiirse  of  heresy,  and  to  quote  the  sayings  of  Christ  or  Paul  withmit 
lieing  hr:inde<l  as  Lutherans.  For,  alas  !  instances  of  this  altominalde 
practice  iKxnir  ;  and  if  this  is  not  a  mark  of  the  reign  of  antichrist, 
what  IK  it,  when  the  law,  and  grace,  and  doctrine,  and  ]>eaoe,  and 
lilicrtTof  Christ  are  so  openlv  opposed,  trampled  n|Min  and  rejected?"  ’ 

pp.  fW,  B3. 

But  to  enumerate  all  the  Italian  cities  and  states  where  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  gladly  received,  woiikl  be  to 
make  the  tour  of  Italy.  Towns  within  the  hallowed  fence  of  St. 
P(;ter\s  patrimony,  Genoa,  V  erona,  Pisa,  Brescia,  Capo  dlatrie. 
Home  itself,  partook  of  the  contagion :  and  nothing  but  the 

rrongest  measures,  aided  by  circumstances,  could  have  enaliled 
the  enemies  of  the  truth  to  put  out  its  gloriotis  light.  Venire, 
however,  deserves  a  distinct  notice.  Its  jealous,  bnt  in  some  re¬ 
spects  enlightened  and  liberal  oligarchy  uniformly  resisted  the 
e  ncroachments  of  Rome ;  and  the  freedom  of  commerce  was  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  introduction  both  of  heretical  books  and  of  he¬ 
retical  u^achers.  There  remains  on  record,  a  letter  addressed 
to  Luther,  on  belialf  of  *  the  brethren  of  the  church  of  Venice, 
*  Vicenzii,  and  Treviso’,  iu  the  year 

The  AiiLuiese  territory  contained  adherents  to  the  reibrineci 
futh ;  and  the  adventures  ol  an  individual  who  cootxiiiuled 
..reatlv  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  here,  are  striking  enough  to 
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iti«liiee  a  brief  notice  in  this  place.  Selio  Secimdo  Curione,  or 
Curio,  bom  at  Turin,  l.lOfJ,  the  voun^^est  of  twenty-three  chil- 
ilren,  was  of  noble  birth,  and  highly  gifled  both  natnralK  and  by 
‘‘ilucation.  Ilis  father  having  i)equeathed  him  a  MS,  Bible  re¬ 
markable  fi»r  its  calligraphy,  he  was  at  an  early  age  leil  to  the 
diligent  study  of  its  contents,  lie  was  not  (jiiite  twenty  when 
the  writings  of  the  German  Reformers  were  put  into  his  hnndii 
by  certain  Aui:ustinian  monks,  and  their  penisal  kindled  wirhm 
hiui  the  desire  of  a  personal  intercourse  with  their  authors. 

1  le  st't  out,  accompanied  by  two  friends  who  were  suh^enuenlty 
.  iHUietit  ministers  of  the  reformed  church  ;  but  their  want  of  cai^ 
tion  expoeeti  them  to  the  usual  consequences  of  zealous  honesty 
atnki  spies  and  foes.  They  were  east  into  prison ;  but  (%irin 
w;t»  reknuieil  and  taken  into  favour  by  the  C/ardinaUbishop  of 
Ivrea,  who  placeil  him  in  a  relicrious  house  which  was  under  his 
own  administration.  The  youth,  however,  was  not  less  active 
than  before  in  disseminating  his  principles;  and  having  ah- 
tracted  the  contents  from  tlie  convent  reliquary,  he  sut)8th 
tiueii  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  with  this  inscription;—*  This  is  the 
'  ark  of  tile  cuvetiaiit,  which  contains  the  genuine  oracles  of  God, 

*  itid  die  true  relics  of  the  s;iiuts.*  lie  was,  of  course,  com- 
pt'ded  to  lice,  ana  reached  the  Milanese  in  satety.  After  visiting 
Rome  and  other  cities,  he  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  married, 
tiid  engaged  in  tiie  liusiiiess  of  teachuu;.  The  ravages  of  war 
ouqM*iicd  him  to  remove,  and  aller  several  chanses  of  alxids, 

ht^'tuok  up  his  residence  in  the  Savoyard  territory. 

*  lliivtu^  p^uiu.  vaic  day  iu  company  with  ot  his  patrons  to  hfir 
.  Domiiucaii  luouk  fnua  Turin,  iho  preaciier,  in  the  oiHirse  of  his 
rn«»n,  liffH  a  frightful  picture  of  liie  (Tcrmaii  reformers,  imd,  in  pmrf 
t  ’’td  juNUU':k^,  g;ivc  fal:»e  i^uulaiions  from  a  work  pubiiahed  by  Luther. 

*  'urio  wont  up  lu  the  friar  alter  sermon,  and  producing  the  iMiok,  which 
^  o  Lad  along  with  him,  rtnid  the  junttiages  relerred  to,  iu  the  presensi 

t  th*«  m<»«t  n*>pcci4ihlc  part  of  the  audience,  who,  indignant  at  the 
lui^udcnt  luauri'prcaeiitalious  which  Umi  been  palmed  on  tinan,  drove 
their  gh«it>Uy  i:..siructor  with  dL»grace  from  the  town.  liiformsIMi 
w  immediately  uiveji  to  the  in4uibilor,  and  Curio  wiu  apprenended 
ud  curritd  .1  pruMtuci  to  hi.N  native  city,  when  hia  meditated  joumef 
to  (lermony,  and  hi»>  ahstructing  of  the  relics  at  St.  Benigno,  were 
{  naiuevd  an  aggravullttn.s  of  his  crime,  and  strong  presiauptious  of  hii 
■  reticai  pruvity*  Ids  friends  were  kmiwn  U»  |K>sness  great  indu- 
r.it:,  the  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Turin  went  to  Uouic  to  so- 
•re  his  auidenuiatioii,  leaving  him  under  the  charge  of  a  brother  of 
rdiiiai  C'iIm*,  who,  to  pn'vent  any  attempt  at  rescue,  removed  him  to 
til  inner  room  »d'  the  prison,  and  ordered  his  feet  to  be  made  tart  in 
a  stocks.  In  this  sutiiatiou,  a  person  of  less  fortitude  and  iugeniiity 
\'  -idd  have  gi*tu  himself  up  for  lost  ;  but  Curio,  having  iu  his  vouth 
bred  iu  tlie  ucigiiboiuluMKl  of  the  jail,  devUed  a  Uiethud  of  escape* 
'vUich.  through  f uv^^ur  of  Providence,  iuccteded.  Ilb  feel  bertg 
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.\nin  l»y  o»nl»n«»mpnt,  ho  niwiUM  on  hi«  koepor  fo  him  to 
liU  riffht  fttot  liMwod  for  n  dny  or  two.  Hy  moonn  of  hio  thoo,  toffothm 
^nth  A  nHHi  aii<i  a  miantity  of  THftn  which  lay  within  hia  rt^a^,  h# 
‘iiniMHi  an  artihcint  lo^,  which  ho  fiatonoci  to  hia  hi^ht  kiioo,  in  auoh  a 
i,. inner  an  that  In*  conhl  move  it  with  oaao.  Ho  then  nn^noatoii  per- 
uiMion  to  have  hia  other  f(f»ot  n»liovoH,  n]»on  which  tho  artificial  foot 
,ii  intrndnciHi  i»y  him  into  tho  atocka.  and  hia  left  havt  waa  act  free. 
‘Uiur  thiia  at  liliorty,  h«'  Hnnn^  tho  ni^ht,  ofionod  tho  door  of  hia 
.laitmont,  felt  hia  way  throinjrh  tho  nua»a<roa  in  tho  dark,  dropt  from* 
window,  lunl  havinjt  aralod  tho  walla  of  hia  pria<»n  with  aomo  difft« 
.itv,  iiiiule  hia  oaca|>o  into  Italy**  |»* 

ft  is  a  strong  evidenro  of  tlio  prevailing  cliapoaition,  at  tliU 
iiiue,  to  art  in  defiance  of  Rome,  that  (hirio  waa,  after  a  tom- 
orarv  retirement,  appointed  a  professor  in  the  nniveraity  of 
l\ivia,  where,  to  defend  liiin  from  the  emiaaariea  of  the  Inqiiiai- 
ion,  hia  pupila  were  .leenatomed  to  attend  him  to  and  from  hw 
fciiire-niom,  hy  way  of  guard.  A  threat  of  excommunication 
'onatrained  the  aenate  to  order  hia  departure,  and  ho  removed 
to  Venice,  lie  ultimately  left  Italy,  and  died  in  proteasor 
t  Koman  Kloipience  in  the  nniveraity  of  Ba»le, 

I’he  unfortunate  hacramentarian  con troveray,  which  originated 
the  achiam  between  the  churchea  of  Germany  and  SwitaerlamI, 
found  its  way  into  Italy,  where  it  waa  warmly  agitated.  Bncer 
tnpioyod  liis  utmo.st  efforts  to  allay  it,  and  hia  leUera  liear  teati- 
uony  to  the  ('hri.stian  apirit  ami  aoumi  aenae  of  that  excellent 
a.m ;  hut  Luther,  on  whose  d<H*.iaion  the  whole  matter  rcatefi,  for 
juMce  or  for  confusion,  inanifeated  a  different  temper.  fie 
rote  in  terms  of  bitter  nnimoaity  againat  hia  antagoniata,  heap- 
ii  foni  epitliets  on  the  Swiaa  reformers,  and,  to' add  fuel  to  the 
’  me,  caused  .some  of  hia  writinga  in  controversy  with  the 
/uinglian  divines,  to  he  translated  for  the  use  of  the  Italians. 
Dr.  M*(>ie.’a  rrtiections  on  this  subject  are  admirable  both  in 
cmselves  and  in  their  expression. 

‘  Alan !  what  is  man.^  What. are  great  men,  who  wonid  he  thought, 
r  are  reproaented  by  their  fond  admirers,  to  he  gods  ?  A  hV  lighter 
i*.ui  vanity.  Willingly  wonid  I  have  passed  over  this  portion  of  hl«« 
^■>ry,  and  Hpared  the  uicmorv  of  a  man  who  has  deaenred  an  mneh  of 
tht>  world,  and  whose  ciiaracter,  notwithstanding  all  the  intirmitiwi  and 
'  iuiu  which  attach  to  it,  will  never  cease  to  be  contemplated  with  ad« 
riuration  and  gratitude.  But  the  truth  must  be  told.  The  violenen 
th  which  Luther  acted  in  the  dispute  that  arose  between  him  and 
brethren  n*specting  the  sacrament,  is  too  well  known  ;  Imt  never 
->(l  the  character  of  the  retormer  sink  so  much  into  that  of  the  petty 
•  kW  of  a  party,  os  it  did  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  exense  may 
'  f^oiinil  for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himaelf  towards  thiwe 
fio  opposed  his  favourite  dogma  in  tiemanv.  or  even  in  Swkasrland ; 
one  u  utteriv  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  shadow  of  an  apology  for 
having  acted  as*  he  did  iu  reterenoe  to  the  Iratiana.  Hui^  he 
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(mfht  t«»  have  consideml  that  the  whole  cause^  of  ovanj^lical  rrllrioii 
wm  at  ftake  among  them,  that  they  were  few  in  number  and  rude  hi 
knowledge,  that  there  were  many  things  which  they  \>’ere  not  yet  sKle 
to  bear,  that  they  were  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  and  that  the 
only  tendency  of  his  advice  was  to  set  them  by  the  ears,  to  divide  and 
scatter,  and  drive  them  into  the  mouths  of  the  wild  N'asts  whirh 
stood  ready  to  devour  them.  This  ^vas  foreseen  by  the  amiable  and 
pacitic  Melanchthon,  who  had  always  written  in  a  very  different  strain 
to  his  ct»iTeN|K»ndents  in  Italy  ;  and  who  deplored  this  rash  step  of  hh 
colleague,  although  the  mildness  and  timidity  of  his  disposition  pre¬ 
vented  him  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  from  adopting  those  derixhre 
iiusLHures  which  might  have  counteracted  in  some  degree  its  baneful 
effects.*  pp.  147> 

But  another  and  more  injurious  source  of  variance  among  the 
Italian  IVotestaiits,  was  now  springing  up  to  trouble  them.  The 
subtile  and  s|>eculative  genius  of  Italy  delighted  to  disport  itself 
ill  hazardous  ground,  and  dallied  with  specious  and  sceptical 
inmgiiiutioiis,  until  it  oveqmssetl  the  dangerous  verge  beyond 
which  lay  darkness  and  fatal  error.  ‘  Italian  theology  wrote 
Melanclithoii,  'abounds  with  Platonic  theories;  and  it  will  be  no 

*  easy  matter  to  bung  them  back,  from  that  vain-glorious  science 

*  of  wlitch  they  are  so  fond,  to  truth  and  simplicity  of  explica- 
‘  tion.* 

‘  Sociiiian  writers  have  fixed  the  origin  of  their  sect  at  this  period. 
Acooniing  to  their  uccount,  upwiinls  of  forty  individuals  of  great  talents 
;uid  Ictiruiiig  wt^re  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  private  coiiferenoes  or 
cxdlcgva  within  the  territories  of  Venice,  and  chiefly  at  V^icensa,  to 
deiiberute  on  Uie  fdau  of  forming  a  purer  faith,  by  discarding  a  num¬ 
ber  of  opiaiouh  held  by  pn»tesUuits  us  well  us  (Nipists ;  but  these  meet¬ 
ings,  U‘iug  discovered  by  the  treacliery  of  an  individual,  were  dispersed 
in  Uie  year  ir)4b ;  some  of  the  members  having  b(H;n  thrown  into 
prison,  und  others  forced  to  tiee  into  foreign  countries.  Among  the 
latter  were  Ladius  Socums,  Camillas  Siculus,  Franciscus  Niger,  Ochi- 
no,  Alciuli,  (leuiilis,  and  llhmdrutu.  These  writers  have  gone  so  fur 
as  to  present  us  with  u  creed  or  system  of  doctrine  agreed  upon  by  the 
Collettes  of  \*itvuzu,  as  the  result  of  their  joint  inquiries  luui  discni» 
aluu.  pp.  15;i,  4. 

i)n  this  sUiUMucnt,  it  is  cpiite  clear  that  nothing  connected 
with  the  ar^ufneni  of  Socinianism,  de|)ends;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been,  if  not  invented,  at  least  caught  at,  as  giving  some- 
wliat  of  distinction  and  iclat  to  the  origin  of  a  favour^  sect. 
Dr.  M'Crie  shows,  very  satisfactorily,  that  it  is  by  no  means  en¬ 
titled  to  credit.  It  was  not  published  until  a  century  after  the 
date  in  question,  nor  is  it  supported  by  documents  eitlier  origimd 
or  collateral.  Neither  iaustus  Socinus,  nor  his  biographer,  the 

*  Polunian  Knight advert  to  it ;  imr  do  the  particulars  related 
tally  witli  wiuU  is  kimwn  concerning  the  conduct  ami  ciKum- 
sunceti  of  several  of  the  individuals  mentioned. 
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We  pa*f  over  miich  interestinjif  matter,  ilUiatrative  of  the  aen- 
timentu  prevailinjr  nmonsr  the  more  conacientiona  memhera  of 
the  church  of  Home.  '1  here  were  not  a  few  piona  women,  who 
cither  specifically  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
or  adopted  its  vital  doctrines  without  a  positive  renunciation  of 
the  Romish  communion.  And  even  amonpj  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  hierarchy,  there  were  those  who,  heneath  Rome’s  purple, 
hid  a  Protestant’s  feelings  :  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  priests 
were  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  *  Italy  *,  in  the  language  of  Curio, 
‘  our  native  country  *  was  ‘  travailing  in  birth.’  Rut  from  all 
this  we  must  turn  aside,  that  wo  may  have  room  for  a  brief  ex« 
]>osition  of  the  remaining  section  of  this  im|>ortant  volume. 

At  length,  Rome  was  roused  :  and  a  most  interesting  chapter 
gives  an  account  of  the  decided  measures  adonted  for  the  snp» 
pression  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy.  'Fhe  Inquisition  estab* 
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ished  its  dreadful  trihunals  in  all  directions ;  and  if  this  tre¬ 
mendous  scourge  has  not  been  so  noted  for  its  ferocity  in  that 
country,  as  in  Spain,  it  has  not  been  owing  tt)  its  greater  mildness 
that  it  has  escaped  an  ecpial  censure,  hut  from  its  deeper  hypo¬ 
crisy  and  its  ndectation  of  a  more  lenient  process.  In  Venice, 
the  introduction  of  the  system  was  long  resisted,  and  it  was 
never  suffered  to  place  itself  altogether  lieyond  the  control  of 
the  civil  power ;  hut  the  alliance  does  not  seem  to  have  al>ate<l 
much  from  its  rigour. 

*  Acts  of  cruelty  commenced,  which  continued  for  years  to  disgrace  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  republic.  Drowning  was  the  mode  of 
desth  t(»  which  they  doomed  the  protestants,  either  hecanse  it  ivas  lest 
cruel  and  odious  than  committing  them  to  the  fiames,  or  liecanse  it  ao- 
corded  with  the  customs  of  Venice.  Hut  if  the  anUut  Ha  of  the 
queen  of  the  Adriatic  were  less  harharous  than  those  of  Spain,  the  so¬ 
litude  and  silence  with  which  they  were  ncoompaniiHl,  was  c.dcuUted  to 
excite  the  deepest  horror.  At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  the  prisoner 
was  taken  from  his  cell,  and  put  into  a  gondola  or  Venetian  Isiat,  at¬ 
tended  only,  l)esides  the  sailors,  hy  a  single  priest,  to  act  as  ctmf'ssof. 
He  was  rowed  out  into  the  sea  beyond  the  Two  (’astles,  where  another 
Iwat  was  in  waiting.  A  plank  \%tis  then  laid  across  the  two  gondolas, 
npon  which  the  prisoner,  having  his  l>ody  chained,  and  a  heavy  stona 
iffixwl  to  his  fwt,  was  placed  ;  and,  on  a  signal  given,  the  gondolas  re¬ 
tiring  from  one  another,  he  ivas  precipitat<*fl  into  the  deep. 

‘  The  first  persim  who  apperirs  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Venice, 
.hilio  (riiirlauda,  a  native  of  the  Trevisano.  When  R«?t  on  the 
plank,  he  cheerfully  bade  the  captain  farewell,  and  sank  calling  on  the 
Wd  Jesus.  Antonio  Hicetto,  of  Vicenza,  wtis  held  in  such  respect, 
that,  suliseqiumtly  to  his  conviction,  the  senators  offered  to  restore  him 
nnt  only  to  his  liberty,  hut  also  to  the  whole  of  his  property,  pert  of 
"hich  had  l)een  sold,  and  the  rest  promised  away,  provided  he  would 
‘'ooform  to  the  church  of  Rome,  fhe  firmness  of  Hicetto  was  put  to  a 
'‘till  severer  test :  his  son,  a  Ixiy  of  twelve  yean  of  age,  having  lieen 
VOL.  I. — N.s.  w 
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ailrnkted  into  the  prisont  fell  at  hit  feet,  and  snpplicated  him  in  the 
matt  meltiiig  strains,  to  accept  of  the  offers  made  him,  and  nut  leave 
his  child  an  orphan.  The  kee|)er  of  the  prison  having  told  him  one 
day,  with  the  view  (»f  inducing  him  to  recant,  that  one  of  his  com- 
^lanivus  had  vieided,  he  merely  replied,  What  is  that  to  me  ?**  And 
in  the  gouduhi,  and  on  the  pLink,  lie  retained  his  hnnness  ;  praying  fur 
those  who  ignorantly  put  him  to  death,  and  commending  his  soul  to  hit 
Saviour.’  pp.  — 234. 

In  other  places,  the  spiritual  pow’er  set  the  civil  authorities  at 
defiance.  Not  always,  liowever,  with  impunity;  for  at  Faenat, 
a  nobleman,  |>opular  from  his  virtues,  having  been  tortured  to 
death  on  suspicion  of  Lutheranism,  the  people  rose  in  fury,  de¬ 
molished  the  liousc  of  the  Inquisition,  and  treated  the  altars 
and  images  with  the  utmost  indignity,  while  some  of  the  priesU 
were  truinpled  to  death  in  the  tumult. 

*  Paul  III.  threw  many  of  the  protestants  into  the  prisons  of  Rome; 
thi'y  were  brought  forth  to  execution  by  Julius  III.;  and  Paul  IV, 
followed  in  the  blocnly  tnu*k  of  his  predecessor.  Under  the  latter,  the 
Inquisition  spread  alarm  every  where,  and  created  the  very  evils  which 
it  sought  to  allay.  Princes  and  princesses,  priests,  friars,  and  bishops, 
entire  academies,  the  sacrwl  college,  and  even  the  holy  office  itself,  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  heretical  pravity.  llic  conclai’c  was  subjected 
to  un  expurgutorv  process.  Cardinals  Morone  and  Pole,  with  Foset- 
rari,  bisliop  of  ^fodena,  Aloysio  I’riuli,  and  other  jiersons  of  eminence, 
wen*  nnwt‘cuted  as  heretics.  It  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  intn^ 
duce  laymen  into  the  inquisition,  “  U'cause,”  to  use  the  words  of  a 
ci)ntt*nqM»rary  writer,  “  not  only  many  bisho])8,  and  vicars,  and  friavi, 
but  also  nmiiy  of  the  inquisitors  themselves,  were  tainted  with  heresy.” 
Much  of  the  extnivagunce  displayed  at  this  time,  is,  no  doubt,  to  he 
ascribetl  to  the  |H‘rsonal  fanaticism  and  jealousy  of  the  |xmtilf,  who 
sent  for  iu>me  of  the  cardinals  to  his  deuth-lKHl,  and  recommended  the 
Inquisition  their  support  with  his  latest  breath.  Such  was  the 
frenaied  zeal  of  this  infallible  dotard,  that,  if  his  life  had  been  spared 
a  little  longer,  the  poi't's  description  of  the  effects  of  superstition  W’ould 
have  Uvn  reailiztMl,  “  and  one  capricious  curse  envelopetl  all.’*  IiTi» 
tated  by  his  \iolent  procet*dingH,  and  by  the  extortion  and  rapine  with 
which  they  were  accompanied,  the  inhabitants  of  lh»me,  as  soon  as  the 
titliiy;s  of  his  death  transpired,  n>se  in  tumult,  burnt  the  house  of  ia- 

3ui«4tiou  to  the  ground,  after  having  lilx'rated  all  the  prisoners,  broke 
own  the  statue  which  Paul  had  erected  tor  himself,  and  dragging  iu 
unnubers  wdth  n»|>es  through  tlic  streets,  threw  them  into  the  Tiber.* 

pp.  2(38— 27O1 

(4n  the  whole,  however,  these  s.avage  persecutions  were  suc¬ 
cessful  ill  their  object.  Circumstances  were  favourable  to  the 
citbrLs  of  suiritual  tyranny,  and  the  outward  profession  of  evan¬ 
gelical  trulii  was  etfectually  suppressed. 

The  coiK'ludiug  chapter  gives  a  series  of  interesting  particu* 
Ur>  connected  witii  the  history  of  the  ibreign  Italian  chiurclicii 
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ant)  A  sketch  of  the  progress  of  ProtestAntism  among  the  cities 
of  the  Orisons.  An  Appendix  of  deeply  interesting  extracts 
and  documents,  closes  a  work  of  uncommon  value. 

At  the  close  of  his  Preface,  Dr.  M*Crie  promises  •  An  Ae- 
•  count  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Keformation  in 
'Spain.*  It  is  now  some  time  since  this  pledge  was  given, 'and 
we  trust  that  it  will  be  speedily  redeemed. 


Art.  V.  An  Inauirtf,  What  is  the  one  True  Faithy  and  frhether  it 
is  professed  hy  ail  Christian  Sects:  with  an  KxpoRitiun  of  tlie 
whole  Scheme  of  the  Christian  Covenant,  in  a  Scriptural  Examin¬ 
ation  of  the  moat  important  of  their  several  Iwctrinea.  Uvo^ 
pp.  394.  London,  1829. 

^HIS  is  an  imposing  title,  and  we  opened  the  volume  with 
feelings  of  deep  interest,  excited  by  the  pro|M)sed  Inquiry. 
We  had  read  •  but  a  few  pages,  however,  before  those  feeltngii 
gave  way  to  disappointment  and  disgust.  VVe  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  tlie  Writer  is  an  honest  inquirer,  but  he  has 
miserably  lost  his  way.  For  the  diligence  with  which  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  consulted  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  deserves  com¬ 
mendation  ;  and  had  he  adopted  this  only  rational  method  of 
ascertaining  the  true  faith,  with  the  humility  that  becomes  a 
novice,  and  with  earnest  prayer  for  the  illumination  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  arrived  at  conclu¬ 
sions  widely  different; — although  we  question  whether  he  would 
even  then  have  been  qualified  to  set  the  whole  Christian  world 
right  upon  the  subject  of  the  **  One  Faith.*’  A  few  detached 
sentences  will  siifKciently  shew  the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
Writer.  In  his  preface,  he  expresses  his  confidence,  that  the 
results  of  his  inquiry  will  be  acceptable  to  such  persons  as  hate 
been  so  dissatisfied  with  the  irrationality  and  inconsistency  of 
all  previous  representations  on  the  subject,  as  to  be  obligcu  to 
hold  their  opinions  in  suspense. 

‘  Equally  or  still  more  acceptable,  he  presumes,  it  may  prate  te 
<Ahers,  who  have  been  so  far  repulsed  from  Christianity,  by  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  comments  and  silly  notions  of  the  writers  and  teachers  of  different 
^ts,  as  to  slight  its  doctrines  and  precepts  as  unsatisfactory  and  be¬ 
neath  attention.  In  shewring  to  these,  that  its  whole  t^nour  is  esartly 
^knt  they  would  reasonably  wish  and  approve  it  to  he ; — that  the 
imperfections  they  have  thought  attributable  to  it,  can  truly  be  ascribed 
only  U)  erroneous  interpretation, — he  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  perform¬ 
ing  a  ser\’ice  both  welcome  and  beneficial.*  p.  xviii. 

'  Although,  without  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  Scripturca,  it  hi 
certain  we  cannot  possess  the  true  faith —becanse  theae  are  the  only 
^k*rtime«ta  which  remain,  to  teach  us  that  Jimts  ia  oor  Havfow-^ipe 
'••y*  without  the  leaei  danger,  mUconeeive  many  parts  them  ;  wa 
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tumy  e¥ta  be  perauadecl,  as  some  persons  are,  that  many  paastfrs  «t 
spurious;  and  we  may  entertain  didferent  opinions  on  many  of  tbt 

doctrines —oil  iiionv  which  some  jiersons  deem  ot  vital  importance, _ 

without  bein^t  in  the  least  de^ee  mistaken  or  deficient  in  our  faith. 

In  our  ojiinions  on  these  doctrines,  we  may  wddelv  differ,  without  it 
all  differing  in  our  eNsential  Christian  lielief.  \\  hether  ('hrist  it 
equal  with  the  Father,  and  the  same  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  merely  matter  of  opinion  ;  for  whether  we  tliink  him  »o«r 
mit, — so  long  us  we  repird  him  as  our  Lord  and  Redeemer, — it  will 
make  no  alteration  in  cmr  faith— in  our  reliance  on  him.  Whether  ne 
think  he  died  to  moke  atonement  for  our  sins,  or,  by  his  resurrectiiMt, 
to  assure  us  of  his  jiower  to  break  the  Umds  of  di^ath — “  to  bring 
life  and  immortality  to  lifiht,"  is  of  no  iuqiortance  to  our  faith  ;  for, 
ill  embracing  either  of  these  p'rsiiasions,  we  adopt  an  opinion  only  of 
the  ]»ur|H»se,  without  any  tlilference  of  belief  as  to  the  tact :  and  whether 
w'e  think  it  riiiht  to  personifv',  or  not,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  of  no  conse- 
(pience  to  our  faith  in  ('hrist.  If  we  Mieve  that  .lesus  is  ^'hrist,  and 
consequently  confide  in  his  promi.se  and  |>ower  to  save  us,  our  faith 
will  nut  be  ut  ail  affected — for  it  really  cannot  l»e  of  any  importtnni 
to  our  welfare — whether  we  know  or  believe  that  he  ]M)ssetaes  tbit 
iHiwer  ill  himself  us  GimI,  or  by  the  gift  and  appointment  of  God.' 
pp.  lib 

*  Kverv  uiaii  is  fri'queiitlv  led  by  his  evil  propensities  from  tbt 
})ulli  of  rectitude  ;  and  therefore,  every  man’s  conduct  can  be  oUdieat 
only  in  a  very  deficient  degree.  So  far,  however,  as  it  is  obedient, 
(and  every  Ghristiaii’s  conduct  must  lie  so  in  some  acts) — to  this  de¬ 
gree  he  is  viiidicateii  by  it ; — tor  this  part  of  his  conduct  he  wants 
no  other  ju>tificati«»ii  than  his  di'tMls :  an  assertion  that  he  standi  in 
need  of  aiiv  other,  would  In*  m;uiift*stly  false:  and  to  this  degree, 
however  little  or  great,  but  not  further,  the  doctrine  of  the  .Scripture 
is,  thiit  he  is  s«»  justilitnl  ;  jii.stifiiHl,  as  Abraham  was,  by  his  works.  For 
the  very  great  deiicieiiey  of  this  degree  of  oliedieuce,— of  these  wwki, 
to  a  cuiu|Uete  justilicaiioii  of  his  ctmduct,  God,  from  his  infinite  mercy 
and  kindness,  has  proiiiiMsI  to  regard  faith  as  a  conifieiisation  ;  and 
so  far,  therefore,  a>  Gt»d  may  diviii  this  deficiency  excusable,  accord¬ 
antly  with  the  ciMiditioiis  of  the  new  cuveiiuiit,  we  are  taught,  that  man 
nill  lie  j II >ti fil'd  l.y  faith.  Hut  neither  by  faith  further  than  this:  for 
it  is  tmly  iHH'auM'  J  iith  thus  nionvs  for  the  una%H}idabte  defects  of  Air 
and  cuiisequeatiy  enables  him  to  gain  .solvation,  which  he 
I'uuid  iuit  otherwise;  that  justilicatiuii,  rigiiteousuesa,  salvation,  are 
said  to  be  **  through  faith  ” :  and  they  ore  declared  to  be  through 
grace— through  favour'— because  it  is,  certainly,  on  unmerited  kind- 
iitsm,  Uioi  the  reward  which  only  perfect  obedience  could  claim  under 
the  law,  or  from  justice,  is  given  to  very  ini|)erfect ; — that  righteous- 
ness  is  imputed,  in  coiisidcratiou  of  faith,  to  Idm  who  is  not  completely 
righteous.'  pp.  2.'i7,  U. 

*  The  instability  of  our  nature  disqualifies  us  for  the  exact  oliservaoc* 
of  any  precise  rules,  and  especially  of  any  by  which  our  pasaiont  sst 
to  be  cmiirolled.  Only  the  sincere  and  i*aroest  dis|H%itMiii  to  obey  ■» 
theveCoro,  exacted  from  us  ;  Uiat  when  we  uuav'oidabW  err  froBi  vuaah* 
noia,  we  may  be  excused:  and  wo  ore  only  called  up^  for  repouua** 
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vWfi  art  comoioiiM  of  ^lih  ;  that  w«  may  not  ba  omMiemtiotl  §m 
of  which,  from  i^ornnoa,  we  are  unaware.'  pp.  280,  281. 

We  shall  ofTer  ik>  other  comment  upon  these  stAtemenf8» 
than  this ;  that  we  have  no  cloiiht  of  their  perfectly  ae^ 

ceptable  to  those  persons  for  whom  the  Author  writes ;  namely, 
such  as,  having  hitherto  slighted  the  claims,  arul  set  at  nought 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  wish  for  a  religion  in  aecordanco 
with  their  own  inclinations,  that  may  lull  their  consciences  to 
sleep.  They  may  be  rejoiced  to  hear,  if  tliey  can  swallow  the 
bait,  that  they  may  err  without  mistake,  and  sin  without  danger; 
that  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  of  no  importance,  and  its  pre¬ 
cepts  erpiaily  accommodating;  that  Clod  exacts  nothing  more 
from  them  than  they  are  inclined  to  practise,  and  that  a  faitK 
without  works  is  a  compensation  for  all  deficiencies,  A  writer 
who  stigmatizes  as  irrational,  inconsistent,  silly,  and  ridiculotia, 
the  notions  of  all  other  teachers  of  different  sects,  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  heaviest  chastisement  that  might 
be  indicted  on  his  arrogance  and  licentiousness ;  hut  >ve  have 
no  disposition  to  recriminate.  Seldom  have  we  met  with  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  words  of  St.  Peter:  "  In  which'(tht 
epistles  of  Paul)  are  some  things  hard  to  l)e  uiulerst(»od,  which 
they  (hat  are  unlearned  and  unstable,  wrest,  as  they  do  also 
the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction.*’ 


Art.  VI.  Journal  o/'  a  Second  Expedition  iViio  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
from  the  liighi  t}f  Benin  to  Sorcatoo.  Hy  the  late  Commander 
('lupnerton,  R.N.  To  which  ia  added,  the  Journal  of  liichard 
I^ander  from  Kano  to  the  Sea-cnast,  partly  by  a  more  Eastern 
Ihuite.  With  a  Portrait  of  Captain  C^lappcrton,  and  a  Map  of  the 
lloute.  4to.  pp.  .‘156.  T.M)ndon.  1821K 

^HIS  volume  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  as  the  personal 
narrative  of  the  last  exertions  of  Captain  Clapperton  in 
the  cause  of  African  discovery.  Of  this  enterprising  Traveller, 
the  Editor  remarks,  ‘  it  may  now  be  said,  what  will  most  pro- 
‘  haWy  never  be  said  of  any  other  person,  that  ho  has  traversed 

*  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 

*  Bight  of  Benin.’  That  many  years  will  elapse  before  this  wiH 
he  saki  of  any  other  European,  may  be  safely  predicted ;  but 
we  know  not  what  is  to  hinder,  eventually,  the  opening  of  a 
thoroughfare  through  the  heart  of  Africa,  which  civilised 
Africans  nmy  be  able  to  traverse  with  safety.  The  value  of 
Captain  Clapperton's  contributions  to  our  geographical  know¬ 
ledge,  would  indeed  be  small,  if  they  only  enabled  us  to  correet 
»Hir  maps;  but  it  is  a  great  point  gained,  to  have  ascerlaiwed 
wbat  are  the  real  diflkruities  to  be  encounlevod  in  opening  tiMse 
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channels  through  which  trade  and  civilization  may  hereaflet  be 
made  to  flow.  Tlie  mere  decision  of  a  geographical  prol>lem 
would  not  be  at  all  worth  the  expenditure  of  valuable  life  which 
H  has  already  cost,  to  determine  that  the  river  of  Timhuctoo  is 
fio/ the  Niger.  •  Yet,  wc  supj>ose  that  some  definite  object  of 
curiosity  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  discovery.  A 
well-bred  dog  will  plunge  into  the  stream  to  fetch  a  mere  stick, 
but  he  will  not  go  for  nothiog.  The  prospect  of  recovering 
Mungo  Park’s  papers,  is  the  stick  now  thrown  out  as  a  motive 
(or  a  fresh  plunge  into  the  wilds  of  Africa.  *  It  cannot’,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  tells  us,  ‘  be  doubted  for  a  moment 

*  that  ^iihinteers  enough  >vill  l>e  found  ready  to  proceed  on  an  entcr- 
prihe  of  Ml  nuich  iiitere?<t ;  and  for  an  object,  the  recovery  of  which  is 
not  only  due  to  the  reptitution  of  the  lamented  traveller,  but  to  the 
natiuii  to  which  he  belonge<l,  and  to  the  government  under  whose 
aUAjMcen  he  undertook  to  make  discoveries  in  Africa.  If  Clap|ierton*8 
servant  muld  find  his  way,  alone  and  unprotected,  through  three  times 
the  distance  it  W'ould  Ix'  nm^Hsury  to  travel  for  the  object  in  question, 
how  much  more  likely  would  a  duly  accredited  agent,  liearing  some 
trifling  prt'sents  and  a  letter  fn»m  the  King  of  England,  be  certain  of 
making  g«iod  his  \vav,  without  dithculty,  by  the  same  track  which  has 
•o  recently  lieen  troilden,  without  molestation,  by  Christians  and  white 
men.  A  fi'w  pri'sents,  and  but  a  few,  and  of  trifling  vidue,  would 
only  lie  necessary  to  st^cure  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  native 
chieftains  on  the  road.*  p.  xxii. 

Although  this  paragraph  is  not  very  good  English,  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  maze  of  words  is  tolerably  obvious ;  first,  that  Mr. 
Barrow  is. laudably  intent  iqion  following  up  by  a  fresh  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  discoveries  already  made ;  and  bis  geographical  zeal 
may  have  received  a  stimulus  from  the  recent  success  of  M. 
Caille  in  penetrating  to  Timhuctoo :  secondly,  that  he  deems  it 
cx|iedieiit  to  fix  ujion  some  definite  object,  however  trivial, 
some  intellectual  hobby  or  romantic  illusion,  either  ns  a  lure  for 
voluntcHTs,  or  as  a  pretext  with  his  superiors ; — when  the  true 
ground  to  lie  Uiken  is,  the  desirableness  of  opening  Africa  to  a 
legitimate  ami  civilizing  commerce ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  thinks 
it  politic  to  represent  a  journey  as  ‘  likely  to  be  certain  *  of 
Iwiiig  unattended  with  difficulty,  which  is  beset  w'ith  every  phy¬ 
sical  danger.  Of  ihi.s  the  history  of  the  late  expedition  pre¬ 
sents  but  too  decisive  a  proof. 

lowards  the  close  of  August  1825,  Captain  Clapperton 
saile^l  from  Portsmouth,  charg^  with  a  mission  to  Sultan  Bello, 
of  Sackatoii,  and  accompanied  by  Captain  Pearce,  of  the  Navy, 
and  Doctors  Dickson  ajid  Morrison.  They  touched  at  Sierra 
I«ct)ne,  and  arrived  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vcml>er,  1825.  Dr.  Dickson,  ‘  being  desirous  of  making  his 
*  way  ak)ue  to  Sotvatoo,  for  what  reason  does  not  appear*,  was 
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knded  at  Whidah,  and  procee<led  by  way  of  Dahomey.  Cap¬ 
tain  Clapperton  and  his  companions  started  from  nadagry. 
I'hey  were  soon  attacked  by  disease,  which  proved  fatal  to 
Captain  Pearce  and  Doctor  Morrison ;  Captain  Clapperton  and 
his  servant,  Richard  Lander,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Houtson,  a 
British  merchant  resident  at  Benin,  proceeded  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  Katunga,  the  capital  of  Youriba.  There,  Mr.  Hoiit- 
ion  left  them  to  return  to  the  coast,  where  he  *  shortly  aftcr^ 
wards  died.  Dr.  Dickson  reached  Dahomey,  having  lost  on 
the  road  his  servant  Columbus,  a  mulatto,  who  had  attended 
Major  l>en!iam.  He  was  thence  sent  forward  to  a  place  called 
Shar,  a  distance  of  seventeen  days,  where  also  he  arrived  in 
safety ;  and  he  set  off,  under  a  suitable  escort,  for  Youri,  on 
his  way  to  join  Clap|)erton,  but  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 
Captain  Clapperton,  with  his  ser\'ant,  reached  Soccatoo  in 
safety,  where  they  remained  many  months;  but  at  length,  a 
fever  and  dysentery  terminated  his  existence,  April  18,  18^. 
Lander,  his  faithful  and  intelligent  servant,  whose  jounuil  forms 
a  higlily  interesting  portion  of  the  volume,  fortunately  made  his 
way  back  to  the  coast  by  a  different  route,  and  arrived  in 
England  in  the  April  following. 

Captain  Clapperton’s  Journal  commences  w’ith  their  starting 
from  Badagry  on  the  7th  of  December,  1825.  They  proceeded 
slowly  up  a  branch  of  the  Lagos  river,  in  canoes,  as  far  as  the . 
mouth  of  the  (lazie  creek,  wliich  they  ascended  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  then  landed  on  the  western  bank,  where 
they  slept,  ‘  close  to  the  river  in  the  open  air.’  The  banks  of 
both  these  rivers  are  low,  and  covered  with  reeds  ;  the  soil,  a  red 
clay  mixed  witii  sand ;  and  tlie  surrounding  country  is  covered 
with  forests  of  high  trees  and  jungle.  Not  the  hum  of  a  single  mus^ 
quito  was  to  be  heard.  Here,  every  circumstance  combined  to 
create  an  atmosphere  fatal  to  animal  life ;  and  the  consequence 
of  the  unaccountable  disregard  of  all  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
travellers,  was  soon  apparent.  On  the  10th,  Captain  Clapperton 
luid  a  slight  fit  of  ague.  On  the  12th,  Dr.  Morrison  was  taken 
unwell,  with  slight  symptoms  of  fever.  On  the  lith.  Captain 
Pearce  and  Richard  Lander  were  taken  ill.  They  had  by  this 


time  reached  Laboo,  a  town  seated  on  a  rising  ground,  where 
the  country  begins  to  undulate  in  hill  and  dale.  The  distance 
from  the  coast  is  not  specified,  but  it  can  hardly  be  so  much  as 
fifty  miles ;  and  Lagos,  we  are  told,  can  be  reached  in  one  day 
by  a  messenger.  Yet,  it  had  occupied  the  travellers  no  fewer 
than  Seven  days.  The  delay  seems  to  have  been  partly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  heavy  baggage  and  stores,  and  by  the  difftcuUv  of 
obtaining  bearers.  Besides  which,  Captain  Clapperton  had 
'  mounted  a  pair  of  new  boots,’  which  crippled  his  feet,  and  dis¬ 
abled  liim  from  walking ;  and  when  he  obtained  a  horio^  he  btMl 
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no  saddle,  and  became  so  galled  that  he  was  compeHed  to  walk 
barefoot.  We  are  not  told  how  his  companions  fared  in  this 
respect ;  but,  if  better  arrangements  could  have  been  made  for 
their  pressing  forward  to  Laboo,  we  think  it  highly  probable, 
that  the  whole  party  miglit  have  escaj>ed  the  poisonous  efiecta 
of  the  tmasmtta.  Cautuin  Pearce  and  Dr.  Morrison  both  died 
on  the  27lh  of  Dccomoer ;  and  it  must  have  been  owing  to  their 
uncoinuionly  vigorous  constitutions,  that  Clap|K*rlon  himself  and 
his  servant  survived. 

The  territory  upon  which  tliey  had  entered  soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  Badagrv,  is  a  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Eyco  or  Yarriba, 
the  monarch  of  which  resides  at  Katiinga,  a  thirty  days*  journey 
from  the  coast.  The  country,  as  far  as  Laboo,  is  almost  a  perfect 
level,  in  parts  swampy  ;  it  is,  however,  partially  cultivated  ami 
populous.  The  innahitants  of  the  villages  displayed  all  the 
keeping  up  singing  and  dancing  all*  night  round 
the  house  allotted  to  the  white  men.  ‘  Their  songs  were  in 
*  chorus,  and  not  unlike  some  church  music',  s.ays  Captain  Clap* 
perton,  *  that  1  have  heard.*  On  leaving  Laboo,  they  w’ere  at¬ 
tended  for  some  distance  hy  the  caltoceer  or  head-man  of  the 
town,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  population,  the  women  singing 
in  chorus  and  holding  up  both  hands  as  they  passed ;  while 
groupes  of  |H’ople  were  kneeling  down,  and  apparently  wishing 
thcjii  a  good  journey.  The  road  now  lay  over  an  undulating 
country  well  cultivated  and  beautiful,  through  plantations  of 
millet,  yams,  and  maize.  Three  hours  further,  is  Jannah,  which 
has  been  a  walled  town :  the  gate  and  fosse  are  all  that  now  re¬ 
main  of  the  fortificutions.  Tlie  inhabitants  may  amount  to  bc- 
tweim  8000  and  10,(>00  souls.  They  are  great  carvers:  their 
diHirs,  drums,  and  every  thing  of  wood,  are  carved.  The  account 
which  Captain  Clapperton  gives  of  the  natives  of  this  district, 
generally,  is  highly  favourable,  lie  had  only  to  cumphiin  of 
the  eternal  loipiucity  of  the  women,  which  seems  to  imve  an¬ 
noyed  him  most  uncommonly. 

*  Here,  among  the  Yarrilmnies,  is  the  p<x)r  dog  tn*atod  with  res|>cct, 
and  made  the  iompanitin  t»f  man ;  here  he  has  collars  round  his  neck, 
of  different  esdours  ami  ornamented  W'ith  cowries,  and  sits  hy  hit  mas¬ 
ter,  and  follows  him  in  all  his  journeys  and  visits  The  great  man  is 
never  without  one  ;  and  it  ap|)€»ami  to  me,  a  Imy  was  appointed  to  take 
aire  of  him.  In  no  other  country  of  Africa  that  I  have  hi'en  in, is  this 
faithful  animal  treaUHl  with  c«»mmon  humanity.  1  cannot  omit  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  singular  and  jH'rhaps  unpreoedenWd  fact,  that  we 
have  already  travelled  sixty  11011*8  in  eight  days*,  with  a  nunieroiit  and 
heavy  lM^q{ugt',  and  about  ten  different  relays  of  cairiers,  without  losing 

•  Thev  arH%*iHl  at  Jannah  on  the  ninth  ilav,  but  haltetl  a  day  at 
Lrfibno.  This  will  give  seven  miles  and  a-half  pi'r  day. 
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^  much  as  the  value  of  a  shilling,  public  or  private ;  a  circumstanoe 
evincing  not  only  somewhat  more  than  common  honesty  hi  the  inha« 
bitants,  but  a  degree  of  subordination  and  regular  government  which 
could  not  have  b^n  suppo^^  to  exist  among  a  people  hitherto  oonsl* 
dered  barbarians.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power  even  of  African  despot¬ 
ism  to  silence  a  woman's  tongue.*  p.  13. 

A  circumstance,  however,  is  added,  which  forms  a  melancholy 
drawback  upon  the  apparent  amiableness  and  other  good  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jannah.  Owing  to  the  arrival  of  a 
Brazilian  hrig  at  Badagry  for  slaves,  the  people  had  been,  for 
the  preceding  two  days,  making  preparations  for  *  a  slaving  ex- 

*  pedition  to  a  place  called  Tablm,  lying  to  the  eastward.’  i  ct, 
these  people  are  both  civil  and  industrious.  Captain  Clap|)cr- 
ton  observed  several  looms  at  work ;  in  one  house,  he  saw  eight 
or  ten,  *  in  fact  a  regular  manufactory’;  ami  he  af^rw'ords  vi¬ 
sited  several  cloth-manufactories  and  three  dye-houses,  with  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  vats  in  each,  all  in  full  work.  The  indigo,  he 
says,  is  of  an  excellent  quality ;  and  the  cloth  of  a  good  texture, 
some  very  fine.  ‘  The  women  are  the  dyers ;  the  boys,  the 
‘  weavers ;  *  and  the  men,  we  presume,  the  slave-catchers.  The 
loom  and  shuttles  arc  on  the  same  principle  as  the  comthon 
English  loom,  but  the  warp  is  only  about  four  inches  wide. 
They  also  manufacture  earthenware,  but  prefer  European  ware, 
which  they  obtain  from  Badagry. 

The  route  now  lay  through  thick  woods,  with  only  patches 
of  cleared  ground,  and  the  roads  were  dreadfully  bad  and  par¬ 
tially  flooded  by  heavy  rains.  Captain  Clapperton  caugtit  a 
fresh  cold,  and  the  sick  became  worse.  All  the  towns  in  this 
part  are  situated  in  the  bosom  of  an  inaccessible  wood,  ami  the 
atmosphere  was  raw,  thick,  and  heavy.  Where  the  ground  has 
been  cleared,  the  country  is  beautiful,  diversified  with  gentle 
hills  and  dales,  a  small  stream  of  water  running  through  each 
valley.  At  a  town  called  Kngwa,  which  they  reached  on  the 
^JTth,  poor  Pearce  breathed  his  last.  On  the  following  day,  he 
was  interred,  *  the  whole  of  the  principal  people  of  the  town  at- 

*  tending,  and  all  the  ser>'ants. 

*  The  grave  was  staked  round  by  the  inhabitants,  and  a  shed  built 
over  it :  at  the  head  of  the  ^rave,  an  inscription  wras  carved  on  a  board 
by  Richard,  1  *  (adds  Captain  C.)  *  being  unable  to  assist  or  even  to  sit 
up.* 

Dr.  Morrison  had  been  left  behind  at  Jannah,  where  he  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  same  day. 

In  the  next  stage,  tne  state  of  the  atmosphere  became  much 
improved,  the  country  being  clear  and  gradually  rising;  and  on 
the  high  ground,  large  blocks  of  grey  granite  were  seen  crop¬ 
ping  out.  All  the  valleys  here  were  filled  with  streams  running 
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tn  tbf»  N.w»,  to  Join  a  larijo  riv^r  R;ihl  to  fal\  into  tlio  After 

pn^inj^  As^oni!o,  i  walleii  town  cnntninin^  alwiit  KMXM)  inlia- 
liitant?,  the  mute  wonnd  throocrh  hentitifiil  rocky  valleys  fonneil 
hy  » *»i'4aiitic  blocks  of  gra!»itc,  rising,  in  some  place*, 
to  the  neight  of  "ix  or  seven  hundred  feet. 

‘  Sometinics  the  valley  is  net  a  huiulrtnl  yanls  broad  ;  at  others,  it 
!«IT  \%*idcii  to  Imlf  a  mile.  In  one  ])lnce,  we  had  to  travel  <»vcr  a  wide 
mountain  |daiii.  fhe  s*»il  is  rich,  hnt  shallow,  except  alongside  the 
tine  sirrains  of  water  which  nm  thnaigh  the  valleys,  where  large,  tall 
irc«»s  were  gnnving:  the  Nides  of  the  mountains  are  Imre,  exeept  in  the 
iTrrices,  which  are  HUihI  with  stnnted  trees  and  slmihs  ;  the  vdleys 
JUT  well  tadtiraliMl  and  iilantcHl  with  i*f»tton,  corn,  yams,  vSrc.  Tlie 
cluster  of  hilU  is  said  to  rise  in  the  IWgluM*  country’,  which  is  lK>himl 
Akhantee,  and  to  run  e;u»tward  tlirongh  .lalsNi  to  Ikmin  :  they  do  nut 
know  their  din*ction  any  further.  They  extend  fn»m  W.’N.W.  t») 
K.S.K.  and  an*  alsmt  eighty  miles  in  width  from  N.  to  8.’  p.  21, 

On  the  vSih  of  .lanuarv,  they  ro.achod  DufToo,  ‘a  town  that 
*  may  contain  upwards  of  l,*>,lHHl  people*;  and  on  the  next  day, 
C'hltdoo,  containing  upwards  of  7(MH);  hotli  within  the  moun¬ 
tains,  rhe  road  was  very  didietdt  and  dangerous,  lying  through 
ruggcil  p.asscs,  llevoml  (!liiado,  it  passed  over  a  well  planted 
:uwl  thickly  iidiahiied  tract,  and  then  again  entered  tlie  moun¬ 
tains.  'I'his  second  riilLro  was  still  more  broken  and  rugged 
than  the  hrst.  appearing  as  if  some  great  convulsion  of  nature 
had  throm'n  the  immense  masses  of  granite  into  wild  and  ter¬ 
rific  confusion.  'I'he  road  through  the  pass  now  rose  almost 
|ier]iendicidaily,  then  descended  in  the  midst  of  rocks  into  deep 
dells,  and  then  again  wound  hcautifully  round  a  steep  declivity 
l)encath  ovtahanging  rocks. 

‘  In  every  clett  «»f  the  hills,  wherever  there  appeare<l  the  least  soil, 
were  c't>ttagt*s  .siirruunileil  with  Miuiil  plantations  of  inil)ct»  yams,  or 
plantains,  giving  a  lieaiitifnl  A'liriety  tt»  the  rude  scenm\  The  rnad 
itmtiniictl  rising,  hill  aU»ve  hill,  tor  at  Unist  two  mi1t*8,  until  our  ;irrival 
at  the  large  and  \>op\dous  ttmn  id  (Jliaki,  situated  on  the  top  <if  the 
very  highest  hill.  On  every  hand,  on  the  hills,  on  the  rocks,  and 
crowding  on  the  rixid,  the  inhabitants  were  a.sM4'ml)le4l  in  thousands  ;  tlte 
Afomi'n  mdeeming  us  with  liolding  up  their  liauds  and  ciiaiitiiig  choral 
Minit*,  and  the  men  with  the  usual  salutations  and  every  demonstration 
«j4  joy.  The  caiUictHT  uaw  scaUal  on  the  mitside  of  his  Imiisc,  sur- 
ix>unu(*d  h\  his  ladies,  his  singing  men  and  singing  women,  his  drums, 
and  g«»ng-p»ngH.  His  house  was  all  ready  fijr  us;  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  ornernl  us  a  larp*  snp]ily  of  gnats,  sh<vp,  and  mms  ;  pressing 
us  stnmgly  to  stay  a  ila\  or  tw»»  with  him.  He  a]>jH‘nre<l  to  consider 
us  me^v'iiger*  of  inatct',  cimie  with  hlesMtnpt  to  his  king  and  wnintrv. 
Indtfial.  u  Mief  is  very  prevalent,  and  seems  to  Iwve  gone  Iwfore  m 
.sif  the  way.  that  an*  charged  with  a  coimnissioii  to  make  |ience 
whervwr  there  is  \var,  .iml  to  <li»  gtsai  U.*  every  Country  throni^i  wiki*k 
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wt*  jmAK.  'J'hr  ruNxvrr  of  ibis  tmrn,  inclml,  tnl«l  \i%  no  j  and  tnid*  hr. 
laifird  tiint  mv  hHoiiUI  settle  the  ^i-ar  with  the  NvHV'e  |ks»|i1c  and  the 
Ki'liiifnh,  nnd  the  rptiellioii  of  the  llousa  tiUvcH,  wno  have  riaiui  uguinai 
the  Kinj^  of  Yarilm.’  |>]k  J4,  r>. 

On  leaving  ('haki,  the  worthy  cahoooer  e'Oortiul  them  seve* 
ral  miles,  attended  hy  upwartls  of  two  hundred  of  his  wives, 
o/iC  of  whom  was  young  and  heautifid.  At  Kooso,  between 
fmir  and  five  hours  further,  the  same  favourable  impression 
respecting  the  whites  was  found  to  prevail.  I'he  enboeeer 
came  forward  to  welcome  the  strangers,  and  said,  lie  was  glad 
to  see  white  iihmi  come  to  Ills  country  and  going  to  sec  his 
king;  adding,  that  lie  never  exjH'cted  to  see  this  day,  nnd  that 
all  the  wars  and  had  palavers  would  now  he  settled.  lie  pre- 
senteil  them  with  yams,  eggs,  milk,  a  goat,  a  sheep,  a  fine  fat 
turkey,  and  a  large  pig  sent  hy  the  eahoceer  of  a  neiglibouriiig 
town.  Kooso  is  the  largest  town  hy  far  that  they  liad  yet  seen, 
containing  at  least  J^(),(K)()  people,  and  snrrounded  with  a 
doulilewall;  liic  outer  one  exlemling  from  some  ruggetl  gra- 
nit(.*  hill.s  on  the  s.  r..  to  a  groat  distance  in  the  ]>lain.'  'I'hc 
country  on  every  side  was  described  ns  bt'ing  full  of  largo 
towns.  A  vccll  cultivated  and  well  peopled  country,  apparently 
table  land,  extends  to  Kadooli;  hut  that  town  was  found  de¬ 
serted  hy  most  of  its  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  vocent  inroads 
of  tlic  lehellious  lloussas,  w  ho  had  burned  several  towns  nnd 
villages  which  were  passed  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  miles. 
A  tract  of  gravelly  soil  mixed  with  sand,  bearing  only  low, 
stunted,  scrubby  trees,  now  occurs,  wliicli  would  appear  to  l>t 
formed  by  the  decomjiosed  granite  brought  down  from  (Ite 
mountains.  To  this  succeeded  a  red  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 
containing  large  pieces  of  clay  iron-stone;  and  in  this  part  of 
the  route,  the  Author  obtained  the  flower  of  the  huttcr-trec  of 
Mungo  Park.  On  the  2f)th,  the  Author  reached  the  largo 
town  of  Atepa,  containing  certainly  above  (KXK)  souls:  it  is  sin¬ 
gularly  fortified  with  a  belt  of  trees,  rendered  iinpenctrablc  by 
the  crossing  thorny  creepers,  through  wliIcIi  there  is  only  a 
narrow’  pass  at  the  gates.  The  next  day,  half  an  hour  beyond 
the  walled  town  of  Naiiiaii,  they  crosscil  a  stream  callcil  Juffeo 
or  Moussa,  running  to  the  s.  w.,  which  falls  into  tlie  Quorra  at, 
or  op|)osite  to,  Nyflee.  An  hour  and  a  half  further,  they  came 
to  the  walled  town  of  Lcobadda,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
a  riilge  of  granite,  the  tops  of  which  are  broken  into  large 
masses,  some  of  tliem  forming  tlie  most  grotesr|Uc  figures 
imaginable:  they  run  iii  a  direction  N.  e.  and  s.  vv'.‘,  rising  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  plain,  and  join  the  bills  to  the  s. 
and  E.  One  day’s  journey  to  the  N.  E.  of  this  town  is  Kiama, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  Borgoo,  whose  iiihabitanU,  the  cabo- 
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ccer  toU  Captain  Clapperton,  were  no  better  than  a  hafid  of 
thieTe^  who  infested  the  roads  of  Youriba  and  stoic  ail  they 
could  catch.  On  the  iWd,  several  more  large  villages  were 
iMssed  which  had  l)een  recently  destroyed  by  the  Fellatis. 
The  mute  traversed  several  ridges  of  granite,  between  which 
arc  sonw  well  watered  valleys  finely  woorled ;  and  another 
stream  was  cro«si*d,  running  to  the  (iuorra,  which  is  only  a 
three  day  s  journey  disUnt.  At  length,  on  the  Ji.'ki,  from  the 
lop  of  a  high  ridge,  the  Travellers  saw  the  city  of  Katunga. 

•  Bitween  us  and  it  lay  a  finely  cultivated  valley,  extending  as  far 
m  the  eve  c«nld  reach  to  the  wWward  ;  our  view  was  intercepted  to 
the  enstMmrd  by  a  high  r<»ck,  broken  into  larger  blttcks,  with  a  singifliur 
top  ;  the  city  lying  os  it  were  below  us,  surroundiMl  and  studded  witli 
green  shady  trees,  fonning  a  Udi  round  the  Iwsc  of  a  rocky  mountain 
composed  (if  granite,  of  about  three  miles  in  length  ;  forming  as  b<2aa- 
tifui  a  view  as  I  ever  saw.*  p. 

Of  this  negro  capital,  our  Author  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription. 

•  The  city  of  Eyeo  (in  Houssa  language,  Katunga,)  the  capital  of 
Yuurriba,  is  situated  in  lat.  59'  n.,  long.  6^  12'  k.  It  is  built  on 
the  doping  side  and  round  tlie  Ihisc  of  a  small  range  of  granite  hills, 
which,  as  it  were,  forms  the  citadel  of  the  town :  they  are  formed  of 
stupendous  blocks  of  grey  granite  of  the  softest  kind,  some  of  which 
are  seen  banging  from  the  summits  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  while 
olhcTs,  resting  on  very  small  bases,  appear  os  if  the  least  touch  would 
send  them  down  into  the  valley  In'iieatn.  The  soil  on  w  hich  the  town 
k  bnilt,  is  fonmni  of  clay  and  gravel,  mixed  W'ith  sand,  which  has 
obviously  been  punluced  from  the  cnimbling  granite.  The  appeanuicc 
of  these  hills  is  that  of  a  mass  of  nK:ks  left  bare  by  the  tide.  A  belt 
of  thick  W'oud  nins  round  the  w'ulls,  which  arc  built  of  clay,  and  about 
twenty  feet  high,  and  surrouuded  with  a  dry  ditch.  There  are  ten 
gates  in  the  wails,  which  arc  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  of 
an  uvai  shape,  about  four  miles  in  diameter  one  w'ay,  and  six  miles  the 
othor  ;  the  south  end  leaning  against  the  rocky  hills,  and  forming  an 
inaccessible  barrier  in  that  (quarter.  The  king’s  houses,  and  those  of 
his  wotnen,  occupy  about  a  square  mile,  and  are  on  the  south  aide  of 
the  hills,  liaring  two  lar|^‘  inirks,  one  in  front  and  another  facing  the 
north.  They  are  all  built  of  clay,  and  have  thatcdicnl  roofs  similar  to 
ihooe  nearer  tlie  asmt.  Tlie  {sisis  supporting  the  verandahs  and 
the  doors  of  the  king’s  and  caboceers*  bouses  are  generally  airved  in 
bas-relief,  with  figures  representing  the  Inia  killing  an  antelope  or  a 
hog,  or  with  priKYssions  of  warriors  atu^nded  by  drummers.  The 
latter  are  by  no  means  meanly  executed,  conveying  the  expression  and 
attitude  of  the  princinal  man  in  the  gnmpe  with  a  lofty  air,  and  the 
drumnior  well  phsosetl  with  his  own  music.  Tliere  an*  seven  diffcn  nt 
laarketa,  w  hkh  are  held  eveir  evening ;  being  gem  ndly  opened  ab<nit 
three  or  four  o’clock.  The  chief  artides  exposed  fiar  sale,  are  yams, 
coni,  caiavaiMcs,  plantaius,  and  baoaiias ;  vcgeuble  butter,  of 
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the  cttlocynih,  which  forms  a  crrat  tirticlo  of  hiod,  «Wfctmcats>  (roata, 
fowls,  slieep,  and  kmlis;  ana  also  clotli  of  tho  manufacture  of  thd 
c«>unlry,  and  their  various  implements  of  agriculture.  Truna  (or  na« 
tnm)  hi  brought  here  from  Bornou,  and  sold  to  all  parts  of  the  coast> 
where  it  is  much  in  request,  to  mix  with  snuff,  and  also  as  a  tui'dicims* 

pp.  58,  9. 

The  kingtlom  of  Yourriba  cxtenils  from  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  coast  of  Benin,  to  about  the  parallel  of  1(K  n.,  lK*ing 
buuiuled  by  Dahomey  on  the  N.w. ;  Ketto  and  the  Maha 
countries  on  the  north ;  Burgoo  on  the  N.  E. ;  the  Quorra  east¬ 
ward  ;  Accoiira,  a  province  of  Benin,  on  the  s.  e.  ;  and  Jaboo 
to  the  s.  and  w.  Dahomey,  Alladah,  Badagry,  and  Maha, 
were  claimed  as  tributaries,  and  the  King  of  Benin  was  referred 
to  as  an  ally.  The  government  is  an  hereditary  despotism,  but 
its  administration  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  fieriod  mild 
and  humane.  When  the  king  was  asked,  if  the  customs  of 
Yourriha  involved  the  same  human  sacrifices  as  those  of  Daho¬ 
mey,  his  Majesty  shook  his  head,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  exclaimed :  *  No,  no;  no  king  of  Yourriba  could  sacrifice 

*  human  beings.*  lie  added,  but  we  suspect  without  suflicient 
grounds  for  the  assertion,  that,  '  if  he  so  commanded,  the  King 

*  of  Dahomey  must  also  desist  from  the  practice;  that  he  must 
‘  obey  him.’  The  military  force  consists  of  the  cabocccrs  and 
tlieir  immediate  retainers,  which.  Captain  Clanperton  supposes, 
may  account  to  about  1«50  each ;  a  force  formidable  enough,  no 
doubt,  when  called  out  upon  any  predatory  excursion,  but 
which  would  seem  inadequate  to  defend  the  territory  against 
the  encroachments  or  incursions  of  the  Fcllata  and  other  more 
warlike  tribes.  The  Yourribanians  struck  the  Author  as  luiv- 
ing  less  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Negro,  than  any 
other  African  race  which  he  had  yet  seen.  *  Their  li{iis  are  less 
'  thick,  and  their  noses  more  inclined  to  the  aquiline  shafiei 

*  than  negroes  in  general.*  The  men  are  well  made,  and  have 
an  independent  carriage.  The  women  are  almost  invariably  of 
a  more  ordinary  appearance  than  the  men,  which  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  drudgery  they  are  obliged  to  undergo ; 

*  all  the  labour  of  the  land  devolving  upon  them.*  The  cotton- 
plant  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  they  manufac¬ 
ture  the  wool  of  their  sheep  into  good  cloth,  which  is  bartered 
with  the  people  of  the  coast  for  rum,  tobacco,  Euro|>ean  cloihi 
and  other  articles.  Yet,  Captain  Clapperton  adds,  somewhai 
inconsistently  with  this  statement,  that  *  the  commerce  of  tho 

*  country  is  ^most  entirely  confined  to  slaves.*  A  prime  slave 
at  Januah  is  wortli  from  3/.  to  44,  sterling.  His  Majesty  was 
much  astonished  at  learning  that  there  are  no  slaves  in  Engtandi 
He  feelingly  deplored  the  civil  war  occasioned  by  his  fathet^s 
death,  the  state  of  hb  country,  and  of  bis  capital;  asking  hb 
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white  vWter,  if  lie  dul  not  see  the  ruined  town*?  as  lie  passed. 

*  All  these’,  he  said,  ‘were  destroyed  and  burned  by  iny  ndnl- 
‘  lious  lloussa  >laves,  and  their  friends  the  Fellatas.*  Captain 
CUpperton  had  considerable  dilliculty  in  gelling  away  from 
Katunga,  as  ihc  king  could  not,  or  would  not  coinprt'hend  why 
he  should  be  in  any  hurry  to  proceed,  and  ottered  him  a  wife  if 
lie  would  stay.  Of  his  own  wives  and  children,  he  coukl  not 
tell  the  precis4‘  iiuml>cr,  but  was  sure  that  his  wives  alone,  hand 
in  hand,  would  reach  from  Katunga  to  Jannah. 

At  length,  on  the  7lh  of  Marcl:,  our  Author  left  the  capital 
of  Voiirribii,  and  on  the  next  day,  reached  Algi,  where  he  en- 
U*red  the  territory  of  Vurro,  the  sultan  of  Kiaina,  a  petty  stale 
of  the  kingilom  of  Borgo*).  Algi  hail  hclonged  to  \  ourrilxi, 
and  lH‘fore  it  was  hurried  by  the  I’VlIalas,  consisted  of  three 
walled  villages.  '1  iivSi*  marauilers  have  a  singular  mode  of  set¬ 
ting  tire  to  walled  towns,  hy  tying  comhustihles  to  the  tails  of 
pigeons,  wliich,  on  being  loosed,  tly  to  the  tops  of  the  thatched 
iiouses,  while  the  assailants  kei*])  up  a  sharp  lire  of  arrows,  to 
prevent  the  inhahilaiits  fioin  extinguishing  the  tlames.  There 
are  in  this  neighlunirhooil,  ‘  a  nuniherof  Fellatus  who  are  ueurltj 
‘  m7i#7c,  hut  pagans ;  they  s})eak  the  I'ellata  language,  and  agree 
‘in  every  thing  but  ilieir  religion.’  On  the  11  ih,  the  Author 
crossed  the  Moussa,  which  formerly  divided  the  kingdoms  of 
Vourrilxi  and  Borgoo :  it  was  now  dry  in  many  places,  hut, 
when  full,  is  about  thirty  yards  in  breadth,  and  runs  w*ith  a 
strong  current  into  the  t^iiorra.  On  the  other  side,  the  road 
lay  through  thick  woods ;  the  soil,  a  red  clay  mixed  with 
gravel.  Farly  on  the  Ittth,  he  was  met  hy  an  escort  from  the 
chief  of  Kiama, — a  despicable,  lawless  set  of  fellows,  mounted 
on  heautifiU  horses,  and  forming  as  tine  and  w  ild  a  looking  troop 
as  he  ever  saw.  By  Sultan  Varro  iiimself,  our  Author  was  well 
received,  lie  was  fouiul  seated  at  the  porch  of  his  door,  dressed 
ill  a  while  tunic  with  a  red  Moorish  cap  on  his  head. 

*  Weshonk  haiub/  s.nys  Capt.  C. ;  ‘  and  after  telling  him  who  I  was, 
and  where  1  wished  tt*  go,  he  said,  \'ery  well,  I  had  In’llcr  go  and  rest 
from  the  fatigues  of  my  ioiirney  in  the  house  that  was  prepared  for 
mo  ;  and  he  sent  his  head  man  to  conduct  me  to  it.  Ho  W';is  attended 
hy  a  moh  ot  ^)e<»plc,  who  were  lying  on  their  Indlics  aud  their  sides, 
talking  to  him  in  this  |H»sture.  ...  1  had  not  remained  long,  before 
\  ariti  sent  me  a  prt‘sa*iit  of  milk,  eggs,  h;uianas,  frieil  cheese,  curds,  and 
/uu^/oo  ;  and  1  was  left  ;Uone  until  the  lieat  of  the  day  was  over,  when  I 
received  a  visit  from  Varro  himself.  He  c;ime  mouiited  on  a  beautiful 
red  roan,  atteiuhHl  hy  a  numl>er  *>f  armed  men  ou  horseback  ami  on 
im»t ;  and  six  young  female  slaves,  naked  as  they  w'ere  born,  except  a 
stri|K'  of  narrow  white  cloth  liinl  round  their  heads,  about  six  inches  of 
the  cuds  dying  imU  iKliind  ;  each  rarrying  a  light  b|)ear  in  the  right 
hand.  He  was  ilressed  in  a  red  silk  damask  roU*,  and  booted.  He 
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(li^mounttHl  Aiid  eamc  into  my  houst^  attended  by  the  six«  girls,  n  ho 
laid  down  their  spears,  and  put  a  blue  cloth  round  their  waists  before 
they  entered  the  do»»r.*  p.  wJ. 

Yarro  promised  our  Traveller  all  the  assistance  he  requeste<1. 
After  a  short  conference,  he  remounted  his  horse,  the  young 
spear-women  undressed,  and  ‘  away  went  the  most  extraordinary 
‘  cavalcade,*  the' Author  justly  says,  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

Kiama  is  a  straggling  and  ill  built  town  of  circular  thatched 
hilts,  built,  as  well  as  the  wall  of  the  town,  of  clay.  It  is  si¬ 
tuated  in  latitude  i>7'  iW,  longitude  5®  5(>;  and  is  one  of 

the  towns  through  which  the  lloussa  and  Bomou  caravan 
passes  in  its  way  to  Gonja,  on  the  borders  of  Ashantee.  It  has 
also  a  direct  trade  with  l)ahomcy,  A’onri,  Nylic,  and  Yourribat 

‘  The  inhabitants  are  Ihigiiis  of  an  easy  faith  ;  never  praying  but 
when  they  are  sick  or  want  something,  and  cursing  their  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  as  fancy  serves.  The  lloussa  slaves  among  them  are  Mahomet¬ 
ans,  and  are  allowetl  to  worship  in  their  own  way.  The  town  may 
contain  inhabitants.  They  are  hniked  upon  as  the  grrati*st 

tliieves  and  roblkTs  in  all  Africa ;  and  it  is  enough  to  cull  a  man  a 
native  of  Borgoo,  to  designate  him  as  a  thief  and  a  munlerer.  Their 
government  is  di'spotic  ;  and  it  appears  that  very  little  protection  is 
given  to  the  snbji'ct,  as  one  town  will  plunder  another  whenever  an 
»*j>j>ortunity  otfors.*  p.  7*1. 

Captain  Clapperton,  however,  met  witli  nothing  hut  the  most 
hospitable  treatment.  On  arriving  at  Wawa,  another  walled 
town  of  Borgoo,  he  was  advised  by  the  governor  to  avoid  the 
Vouri  road,  where  there  was  war,  the  Sultan  of  that  country 
being  out  fighting  the  Fcllatas ;  whereas  the  Nyffe  road  wa» 
safe.  Our  Author  thanked  him,  and  said,  he  would  follow  his 
advice,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  war.  The  reply  of  the 
governor  was: — ‘  You  are  come  to  piake  ])cace  among  all  |>eo- 
‘  pic,  and  make  the  kings  leave  oft'  war.*  This  opinion  of  the 
pacific  object  of  liis  mission,  which  was  found  every  where  pre¬ 
valent,  the  Author  supposes  may  have  arisen  from  information 
derived  from  the  ])eople  of  Dahomey  and  the  coast,  respecting 
the  active  part  taken  by  the  British  Government  in  preventing 
the  slave-trade.  It  is  an  impression  alike  honourable  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  this  country,  which,  we  fervently  hope,  may  he 
liereafter  more  completely  justified  and  turned  to  good  account. 
The  capital  of  Borgoo  was  stated  to  l)C  Niki,  five  days  from 
Kiama,  and  fifteen  days  from  Dahomey;  and  it  is  from  the 
latter  country,  that  (he  people  of  Borgoo  receiv'e  all  then*  rum 
and  Knropenn  articles,  such  as  pewter  and  earthenware.  The 
governor  of  Wawa  had  on,  over  his  white  robe,  a  Moorish 
caftan  of  Mancliester  cotton,  and  round  his  cap  were  several 
folds  of  the  Stuart  tartan  ril)nnd. 
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Wawa  is  in  lat.  5.*?  o-l-'',  long.  5*'  .V>'.  It  is  surrnundctl 
with  a  good  high  clay  wall  an<l  dry  ditch ;  and  is  one  of  tli« 
neatest,  must  compact,  and  best  walled  towns  which  the  Author 
hud  seen  since  leaving  Badagry.  It  may  contain,  he  thinks, 
nearly  2I),0<)0  inhabitants.  I'nlike  their  neighbours  of  Klama, 
they  huve  a  good  character  for  honesty,  though  not  for  sobriety 
or  chabtity, — virtues  wli«)lly  unknown  at  Wawa,  hut  they  arc 
merry,  good-aaiured,  and  hospit,ible.  They  deny  their  Borgoo 
origin,  mid  say  they  are  d»  M*ended  from  the  people  of  Nyffe 
aiul  lioussa.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  ot  the  \  ourriha ; 
their  religion,  a  mongrel  Mohammedism  grafted  upon  Paganism. 
"Their  women  are  much  better-looking  than  those  of  Yourribo, 
and  the  men  arc  well  made,  but  have  a  debauched  look. 

*  III  thi»  wuntn'  *,  says  Captain  C.,  *  ;w  well  as  In  all  others  that  I 
have  |ias8cd  betwi'cn  this  and  tlie  sea,  I  have  met  with  trilies  of  Fei- 
latas.  Mune  of  whom  arc  n«»t  Mahometans,  but  Pagans.  They  certainly 
.LIT  the  .same  pe<»ple,  :is  they  speak  the  same  language,  have  the  same 
tViitures  and  coimir,  except  those  wlio  have  crossed  with  the  negro* 
They  arc  ;is  fair  as  the  lower  class  »if  Portugtu»se  or  Snaniards,  leail  a 
iwstoml  life,  .shifting  from  place  to  place  as  they  find  grass  for  their 
iiornetl  cattle,  ;iud  Iht*  in  temp^irary  huts  of  reeds  or  long  grass.'  p.  96. 

From  Wawa,  our  Traveller  proceeded  to  Boussa,  situated  on 
an  island  formed  by  two  hraiiclies  of  the  Quorra,  where  its 
ixiursc  is  from  n.n.w.  to  s.s.R.  The  province  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  is  said  to  he  more  populous  than  any  other  in 
Borgoo.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  Pagans,  as  is 
the  Sultan,  though  his  name  is  Mohamed,  and  his  ancestors 
were  descended,  he  said,  from  the  Sultans  of  Bomou.  Here 
OUT  .Vuthor  was  shewn  the  identical  spot  where  Mungo  Park 
iwrishetl.  The  infornialioii  was  given,  however,  ‘  as  if  by 
‘  stealth.’  Botli  tlie  Sultan  himself,  who  was  ‘  a  little  boy  when 
‘  the  event  happened  and  all  Iiis  people,  shewed  an  uneasiness 
when  any  inquiries  were  made  upon  this  subject;  although 
upon  every  til  her,  they  were  frank  and  communicative,  as  they 
were  kind  and  hospitable. 

‘  The  place  ptdntiHl  out  to  me,  where  the  lioat  imd  crew  were  liwt, 
is  in  the  i'Astern  riiauuel :  the  river  being  dirided  into  three 
lirenches  at  this  itiace,  not  one  of  which  is  more  than  a  good  pie- 
tol-4i»t  .LcrofM.  A  low  flat  island,  of  alhiut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
luTodth,  lies  l»ciiveen  the  town  of  Boussa  and  the  fatal  snot,  ^vhich 
is  in  a  line,  from  the  Sultan's  house,  with  a  douhie*tmnke<i  tree  with 
white  liark,  standing  singlr  on  the  low,  Hat  island.  'The  iNmk  is  not 
]iitrtkuiurlT  hign  at  {mnuit,  lieiiig  luily  about  ten  teet  above  the  level 
o|  u&is  bnuicii.  wiiich  here  breaks  over  a  gray  slate  roek*  extending 
quite  ocrusiT  to  the  eastern  dioev.  This  shore  risea  into  gentle  hiila^ 
^  om|iii8«d  of  gray  skle,  thinly  scattered  with  trees.’  p,  IU4 

The  following  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
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himented  fate  of  that  enterprising  traveller,  was  subaequenUv 
given  to  Captain  Clapperton  at  Kooifu,  by  an  eye-witnesa ;  and, 
together  with  all  the  information  which  he  could  collect,  it  tallies 
with  the  atory,  (lisl>elieved  at  the  time,  which  laaaco  brought 
hack  from  Amadoo  Fatima. 

*  He  aaifl,  that  when  the  iioat  came  down  the  river,  it  happened  un- 
fhrtuiuitely*  jnet  at  the  time,  that  the  Fellataa  hrat  rote  in  arma,  and 
were  ravaging  C]k)(»her  and  Zamfra  ;  that  the  Kiiltan  of  Houiaa,  on 
bearing  that  tne  ]>eraona  in  the  ImmI  were  whiU'  men,  and  that  the  tmat 
was  ditferent  from  any  that  had  ever  IxH'n  neeti  before,  aa  ahe  had  a 
house  at  one  end,— calbnl  hia  people  togi^ther  from  the  neighbouriag 
towns,  attacked  and  killed  them  ;  not  doubting  that  they  were  the 
vanced  guard  of  the  Fellata  army  then  ravaging  Soudan  under  the 
command  of  Malem  DanfrNlio,  the  father  of  the  present  Bello;  that 
one  of  the  white  men  was  n  t*dl  man  with  long  hair ;  that  they  fought 
for  three  days  before  they  were  all  killed  ;  that  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  were  very  much  alarme<l,  and  great  iinmliers  fle<l  to  Nyfff* 
and  other  countries,  thinking  that  the  Fellatas  were  certainly  coming 
among  them.  The  numlier  of  .persons  in  the  boot  were  only  four,  two 
white  men  and  two  blacks ;  they  found  great  treasure  in  the  lioat,  but 
the  people  had  all  died  who  ate  of  the  meat  that  w'os  found  in  lier.* 

pp.  134,  5. 

This  meat,  according  to  another  native  informant,  was  be¬ 
lieved,  on  that  Jiccount,  to  he  human  flesh ;  and  they  knew,  it 
was  added,  that  we  w'hitc  men  eat  human  flesh.  A  similar  im¬ 
pression  was  produced  hy  the  sight  of  heef  on  the  native  of  the 
South  Seas  who  attached  himself  to  Captain  Kotzebue.  Our 
Traveller  was  often  puzzled,  he  says,  after  the  kindness  he  had 
received  at  Boussa,  to  think  what  could  have  produced  such  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
as  evinced  hy  their  opposite  treatment  of  two  European  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  ‘for  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Boussa,’  he  says,  ‘I 
‘  consider  as  my  only  protection  in  this  country.’  We  really, 
think,  however,  that  the  mystery  is  entirely  removed  hy  the 
above  explanation  ;  and  that  Park  w'as  attacked  and  slain  under 
the  influence  of  a  false  impression,  produced  hy  the  alarm  of  in¬ 
vasion. 

Kooifu,  where  our  Author  obtained  the  al>ove  information,  is 
a  great  market  town  in  the  province  of  Nyfl'e,  which  is  resorted 
to  by  trading  people  from  all  parts.  It  stands  on  the  northern 
hank  of  tlie  May-yarrow,  and  may  contain  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  iniiabitants.  The  Bornou  caravans  never  go  further 
than  this  place.  AnK)ng  the  articles  which  they  bring  here,  ere 
enumerated,  horses,  natron,  unwrought  silk,  silk  cords,  heads, 
Maltese  swords  from  Kengazi,  remounted  at  Kano  ;  cloths  made 
up  in  tlie  Moorish  fashion ;  Italian  looking-glasses,  such  as  sell 
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for  one  penny  and  upwards  at  Malta ;  tobes  undy^l,  nwile  in 
Bornou ;  kohot  for  the  eye-lids ;  a  small  quantity  of  attar  of 
roses,  much  adulterated  ;  gums  from  Mecca;  silks  from  Kgypt) 
Moorish  caps  ;  and  slates, 

*  The  caravans  from  Culihi,  Yonri,  and  Zamfrn  bring  principally 
slaves  and  salt,  which  they  exchange  for  natron,  Oora  nuta,  binids, 
horses,  and  tol)es  dyinl  of  a  dark  blue  and  having  a  glossy  ;uid  coppery 
tinge,  'fhe  slaves  intended  for  sale  are  confined  in  the  house,  mostly 
in  irons,  and  an*  seldom  allowe<l  to  go  out  of  it,  cxcei)t  to  the  well  or 
river  ever)'  morning  to  wash  ;  they  are  strictly  guarded  on  a  journey, 
and  chain4Ml  neck  to  neck  ;  or  elsi*  tiwl  n»*ck  t<»  neck  in  a  long  rope  of 
raw  hide ;  they  carry  UiadH  on  their  lu*ads,  consisting  of  their  maaten* 
goods  or  hmisehold  stuff ;  thes*?  loads  generally  from  fifty  to  sixty 
|iounda  weight.  A  stninger  may  nniiuin  ft»r  a  long  time  in  a  town 
without  seeing  any  of  the  slaves,  exct'pt  by  accident  or  making  parti¬ 
cular  inquiry.*  p.  IdH. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Koolfu  are  professedly 
Mohammedans ;  the  rest  are  Pagans,  who  once  a*year,  in  a>m- 
mon  with  the  other  people  of  this  country,  repair  to  .1  high  hill 
in  tme  of  the  soutliern  provinces,  on  which  they  sacrifice  a  block 
bull,  a  black  sheep,  and  a  black  clog.  On  their  fetish  houses 
are  sculptured,  as  in  Vouiriba,  the  lizard,  the  croccMlile,  the  tor¬ 
toise,  and  the  boa,  with  sometimes  male  and  female  figures. 
Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Yourriba,  but  the  Houssa  is 
that  of  the  market.  They  are  civil,  hut  *  the  truth  is  not  in 
*  them.*  They  are  moreover  great  cheats.  The  men  drink 
very  hard,  even  the  Mohammedans  ;  and  the  women  are  of  easy 
virtue.  Yet,  they  seem  to  be  not  devoid  of  kindness  ;  and 

'  when  it  is  considered.'  adds  our  Author,  *  that  they  have  l)e€n  twice 
burned  out  <»f  the  town  by  the  enemy  within  the  last  six  yc*ar8,  and 
that  they  have  had  a  civil  war  dcscdating  the*  country  fc»r  the  last  seven 
years,  and  Uvn  subjt'ct  to  the  inmedsof  the  Fellatas  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  iuid  have  neither  t*stablished  law  or  gcivernment,  I  am  surprised 
that  they  iwe  us  gcMnl  as  they  an*.’  p.  143. 

.Althougli  they  succeeded  in  cheating  our  Traveller,  he  was 
not  rohlied  of  a  single  article. — Soon  after  leaving  this  place,  the 
route  entered  the  district  of  Kotonkora,  and,  a  few  miles  further, 
that  of  (iuari ;  both  formerly  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Kathna,  which  was  conquered  by  the  i'cllaUis  a  short  time  after 
their  rising.  On  the  death  of  ‘old  Bello*,  the  father  of  the 

Erc.*ient  sovereign,  these  districts,  with  the  greater  part  of 
^ashna,  ioined  in  the  Totcia^  or  confederacy  against  the  Fel- 
Utas.  The  chief  of  Xainfra  was  the  first  who  raised  the  spear 
of  rebellion,  and  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Goo- 
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ber«  Knshna,  \  ouri,  Cuhbi,  and  the  soutliem  part  of  Z<^zeg. 
At  Zaria,  the  capital  of  the  latter  province,  our  Traveller  fouiM 
himnelf  in  a  city  almost  wholly  peopled  by  Fcllutus,  who  hare 
mosques  with  minarets,  and  live  in  flat-roofed  houses.  A  great 
niiml)cr  of  the  inhabitants  are  from  Foota  Honda  and  Foota 
Torra,  and  profess  to  know  both  the  French  and  the  English 
very  well.  *  1  am  sorry  *,  says  Captain  C.,  *  to  add,  that  they 
‘  have  not  improved  hy  their  accpiaintancc.* 

‘  They  rattle  over  the  names  l)etween  Sierra  I-ieonc,  or  Senegal,  and 
Tiinlmctoo,  like  a,  h,  c,  then  sit  down,  and  will  not  start  till  they  get 
Komething.  These  fellows  are  gi^nerally  amunl  with  French  fuwea. 
They  prefer  the  guns  of  the  French,  and  the  powder  of  the  English. 
The  late  governor  was  a  native  of  FcM>t4  Honda  ;  so  that  the  Foiilahi 
and  the  Fellatas  are  the  same  p(v>ple.  They  now  iMMsess  Jinne,  near 
Timbuctoo,  and  I  think  will  somi  have  the  whole  of  the  interior.' 

p.  159* 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zarin  looked  like  some 
of  the  finest  in  England  about  the  latter  end  of  April ;  and  a 
rich  and  beautiful  tract  extends  from  this  place  to  Kano,  which 
our  Traveller  reached  on  the  2()th  of  July.  Here  he  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  the  representations  of  the  prime  minister  of  Sultan 
Hello,  to  remain  for  some  time ;  and  a  hiatus  of  ten  weeks 
occurs  in  the  Journal,  owing  to  his  having  been  robbed  of  hU 
remark-book  and  some  other  articles.  Kano  is  a  city  supposed 
to  contain  between  JO  and  40,0<K)  inhabitants.  At  length,  he 
set  out  for  the  ciunp  of  Sultan  Hello,  and  on  the  12th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  Sultan's  army  on  the  borders  of 
a  large  lake  formed  by  the  rivers  Zurmie  and  Zarrie,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  chain  of  lakes  and  swamps  which  extend  through 
the  plains  of  Gondamie,  almost  to  Soccatoo. 

'  The  borders  of  these  lakes  are  the  res<»rt  of  numbers  of  clephanU 
and  other  wild  beasts.  The  ap|)4‘aruncc  at  this  stnison,  and  at  the  spot 
whore  I  saw  it,  was  very  Inmutiful  ;  all  the  acacia-trees  were  in  blos¬ 
som,  some  w'ith  white  How’crs,  others  w  ith  yellow,  forming  a  contrast 
with  the  small  dusky  leaves,  like  gold  and  silver  tassels  on  a  cloak  of 
dark  green  velvet.  1  observed  some  tine  large  tish  leaping  in  the  lake. 
Some  of  the  tro(»ps  were  bathing ;  others  watering  their  horses,  bul¬ 
locks,  camels,  and  asses ;  the  lake  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  flowing 
around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  The  sun,  on  its  approach  to  the  horiaoii, 
throws  the  shadows  of  the  flowery  acacias  idong  its  surface,  like  sheets 
of  burnished  gold  and  silver.  The  smoking  tires  on  its  banks,  the 
sounding  of  horns,  the  beating  of  their  gongs  or  drums,  the  braying  of 
their  brass  and  tin  trumpets,  the  rude  huts  of  grass  or  branches  of  trees 
rising  as  if  by  magic,  every  where  the  calls  on  the  names  of  Mahomed, 
AUio,  Mustafa,  with  the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  braying  of 
asses,  gave  aaimatiou  to  the  beautiful  scenery'  of  the  lake  and  its  skip- 
iug,  green,  and  woody  banks.*  p.  181. 
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This  is  duei]^  clescribecl,  but  we  have  no  room  ^or  comment 
The  only  reguiaiioii  observed  in  these  rinle  iencial  armies,  ia, 
that  they  lake  up  their  ground  accordinsr  to  the  situation  of  the 
pruviiiees,  oast,  west,  north,  or  south  ;  hut  all  are  otherwwe 
huddled  toother. 

We  must  make  niom  tor  the  following  enrinns  description  of 
the  assault  upon  Coonia,  the  capital  of  Cimohur,  then  in  rehelHon 
a^aimt  the  Fellata  sultan. 

‘  After  the  mid>4lay  prayers,  all,  except  the  euimchs,  cameUilrivers, 
iuui  such  oUier  servants  as  were  <»f  nse  tinly  to  pn»vent  theft,  whetlier 
UMMiiited  or  on  foot,  inurrlusi  t«»w:irdM  the  object  of  attack,  and  soon  ar¬ 
rived  liefore  the  walls  <if  the  city.  The  march  had  lM»en  the  most  dis- 
cvderly  that  can  lie  imumiu*d,  horse  and  hsit  intermin(tlhig  in  the 
^mUrsi  crntfiiMon,  all  nishiii^  to  <tet  for^vard;  sometimes  the  followers 
i»f  one  ciiief  tuinlding  amonur  th<is«*  of  another,  wlien  swords  were 
Half  uiuiwathiHl  ;  but  .dl  ended  in  mukin)^  a  face  or  putting  im  a 
ihrualeiiinic  attitude.  Kaeh  cJiief,  as  he  came  up,  t<M»k  his  sUi- 
tioa.  which  I  suppont;  had  Ihsmi  previously  assigned  him.  The 
iiuuiImt  of  ti^htin^  men  Immght  la'fore  the  town  C4inld  not,  I  think, 
la*  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  tliousund,  horse  and  of  which  the  hsit 

amounted  to  mtire  than  nine»tenths.  For  the  deptli  of  two  huu- 
dfrd  Yards,  ;dl  ronnil  the  uTills  w.as  a  dense  circle  of  men  and  horses. 
'Pfie  htMw  kept  «mt  of  iMov-shot,  whih»  the  ftwit  went  up  as  thev  felt 
ixMirii^*  or  inclination,  and  kept  up  a  Htm(f"limr  fire  with  abont  thirty 
muekeU.  :uid  the  shootintt  of  arrows.  In  fnmt  of  the  sultan,  the 
tftM»pH  Imd  one  French  fusil :  the  Kano  forces  had  fortv-4»ne 
muaki'ti.  Tlirse  fellows,  whenever  thev  firetl  their  pieces,  ran  <mt  of 
liuw-slioC  to  luttd ;  ail  of  them  were  slaves  ;  not  a  sin^  Fellata  hud  a 
louakct.  'Tike  enemy  kept  up  a  sure  «uid  slow  fi^ht,  stdduin  throwing 
away  their  arnnis,  until  they  .>aw  mi  oppiirtunity  of  letting  Hy  with 
effect.  Now  ;uid  then  a  single  horse  would  gallop  up  tu  the  ditch,  aud 
brandish  his  s|s*ar,  the  rider  taking  care  to  awer  him>:elf  with  hia 
large  leathern  shield,  and  return  as  fust  ;\s  he  w'ent,  generally  calling 
out  lustily,  when  he  got  among  his  own  party,  “  Shiehls  to  the  w;ill!*^ 
*'  Y»»u  ^leople  of  the  (tadado,  or  .Vti'go,**  iN:c.,  “  whv  don't  vou  liastcn 
to  the  Tt»  ^Thich  some  voices  would  call  miV,  “  Oh  !  vou  have 

n  gotnl  larce  shield  to  cover  von  !"  'Hie  err  of  “  Shields  to  the  ^vnll'!'* 
was  eimsUintlT  licard  from  the  several  chiefs  to  their  tmo]>s  ;  but  they 
dtsregBrdrd  the  call,  .md  neither  chiefs  nor  \Tisinls  moved  from  the 
spot.  At  length  the  men  in  quilted  :um:t»ur  ^veIlt  up  “  per  order.” 
The?  t'crtaini?  cut  not  a  Ixid  figure  at  a  distance,  an  their  hetmets  ;vcre 
nrannieuted  with  block  iind  white  «wtnch  fathers,  and  the  sidca  of  the 
hedmets  with  pieces  of  tin,  which  glittered  in  the  sun,  their  loug  quilled 
cloaks  i‘f  gaudy  adours  rmching  over  jiort  of  the  horses’  tails,  and 
banging  over  the  flanks.  On  the  neck,  even  the  InirseN  :urTBoiir  was 
notched,  or  %'andTke<l,  to  Kiuk  like  a  mane  ;  on  his  fondiesid  luid  over 
hhi  none,  utis  a  brass  or  tin  plate,  ;m  also  a  ‘>cmicircular  piece  on  «’aoh 
side.  Tlie  rider  was  .armed  xvith  a  large  s|)ear :  and  he  Wd  to  lie  as¬ 
sisted  to  irHHini  his  horse,  is  Ids  quilte<i  ckutk  wits  too  heuvr ;  it  re- 
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twf)  mm  to  lift  him  cm  ;  and  thwe  were*  aix  of  thm  bekmi^ii^ 
to  each  governor,  and  six  to  the  sultan.  I  at  drat  thought  th«'  fboi 
wcaild  take  adrantag<*  of  going  under  cover  of  these*  nnwieddy  ma* 
chines ;  but  no,  they  went  alone,  as  fa-st  as  the  pocn*  horses  eouin  bear 
thtMu,  which  ivns  hut  a  slow  |>ace.  They  had  one  musket  in  Coonia, 
and  it  did  wonderftd  execution,  for  it  brought  down  the  van  of  the 
quilled  men,  who  fell  from  his  horse  like  a  sack  of  corn  thrown  fnan  a 
hors<'*s  back  at  a  miller’s  di»or  ;  hut  Iwith  horse  and  man  were  brought 
off  by  two  or  thnn*  footmen.  He  had  got  two  Imlls  through  his  breast ; 
one  went  through  his  liody  and  both  sides  of  the  tohe :  the  (»ther  went 
throngh  and  b»dged  in  the  qnilted  annonr  opiiosite  the  shoulders.*— 

p.  IBTi  — IR7. 

Tlic  cry  of  Allahu  Akhcr  ((iod  is  great),  the  war-cry  of 
the  Feliatan,  was  resounded  through  the  whole  army  every 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  hut  all  was  in  vain.  At  sunset,  tlie  besieg¬ 
ers  drew  oft’;  and  tlie  harmless  campaign  terminated  in  a  deser¬ 
tion  of  the  /urinic  forces,  and  a  general  retreat.  Captain 
(’lapperton  obtained  permission  to  go  forward  to  Soccatoo, 
there  to  await  the  return  of  the  Sultan.  This  capital  is  tho 
largest  and  most  populous  city  which  tlie  Author  had  yet  sccu ; 
it  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  southern  side  of  a  stream 
which,  at  the  distance  of  four  days  s.w.,  falls  into  the  Quorra. 
This  was  the  termination  of  his  journey.  The  last  entry  in  hit 
journal  is  dated  March  11,  1827.  A  most  touching  account  of 
his  lost  moments  is  supplied  by  his  faithful  servant,  whose  jour¬ 
nal  is  replete  with  interesting  details.  On  his  return  to  Badag* 
ry,  after  having  escaped  all  the  perils  of  the  journey,  he  had 
nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vindictive  jealousy  of  three  of  the 
Portuguese  slave-merchants,  who  denounced  him  to  the  king 
as  a  spy  sent  by  the  Kngli.sh  Government ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  it  was  resolved  by  the  chief  men  to  subject  him  to  the 
ordeal  of  drinking  a  fetish.  *  If  you  come  to  do  bad  *,  they  said, 

*  it  w  ill  kill  you  ;  but  if  not,  it  cannot  hurt  you  *.  There  was  tKf 
alternative  or  escape.  Poor  Lander  swallowed  the  contents  of 
the  bowly  and  then  walked  hastily  out  of  the  hut,  through  the 
armed  men  who  surrounded  it,  to  his  own  lodgings ;  where  he 
lubt  no  time  In  getting  rid  of  the  fetish  drink  by  a  powerful 
emetic,  lie  afterwards  learned,  that  it  almost  always  proved 
fatal.  When  the  king  and  chief  men  found,  after  five  days, 
that  the  fetish  had  not  hurt  him,  they  changed  their  mrnds,  (as 
the  barbarians  did  at  Melita  with  regard  to  St.  Paul,)  became 
extremely  kind,  and  said  that  he  was  under  the  special  protec¬ 
tion  of  God.  lie  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Portuguese 
would  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  assassinating  him* 
They  have  five  factories  at  Badagry,  in  which  were  upwards  of 
1000  slaves  of  both  sexes,  chainckl  by  the  neck  to  each  other, 
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Art.  VTI.  1.  T\e  Tide  of  a  Modem  Genius  ;  or,  the  Minerres  ef 
P/tmuisuM,  In  a  Serit?s  of  L4*ttcrs.  Three  Volnmen.  l!2nio.  pp. 

London,  Ui27* 

2.  Tiiifs  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  In  three  Volume?.  ?m.  Jlvo, 
pp.  1194.  London,  111211. 

3.  TaUs  and  1.^'srnds.  By  the  Auth(»r  of  the  Odd  Volume.  In  tlirec 
Volumes,  pp.  1114.  London,  U12B. 

4.  The  Pmifstaut.  A  Tale  of  the  Reign  <»f  QinH*!!  Mar}’.  In  three 
\'oiumes.  pp.  1K52.  London,  1R2R. 

W»  A'FEVEll  \vp  may  have  been  in  time  past,  we  really  are 
not  now  novel-readers :  neither  are  we,  voluntarily,  no- 
vcLrcviewers,  excepting  in  those  rare  instances  where,  a.s  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  such  works  have  taken  a  strong  hold 
<m  the  public  mind,  and  are  become. a  staple  of  literary  com- 
merre.  But,  when  productions  of  this  class  are  sent  to  u.s,  by 
their  publishers  or  authors,  ‘  for  review  we  feel  reluctant  to 
throw  them  churlishly  or  contemptuously  aside.  Something  is 
due  to  courtesy,  and  we — the  most  courteous  of  reviewers  — 
know  not  how  to  refuse  jiayment  of  the  claim. 

The  first  article  on  the  present  list,  does  not,  indeed,  in  strict 
construction,  raiis^  among  works  of  mere  invention.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  \ye  the  true  narrative  of  a  life  marked  by  deep  mismes 
and  unmerited  reverses ;  the  harrowing'  tale  of  a  ‘  man  of  ge- 
‘  nius  *  constantly  and  indefatigably  striving  to  obtain  a  fair  head¬ 
ing — a  clear  stage  and  no  favour,  hut  continually  hatHed  and 
thrown  back  by  disastrous  combinations  of  negligence  and 
knavery*  We  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  either  the  Au¬ 
thors  name  or  his  works ;  though,  in  a  communication  which  we 
liave  mislaid,  he  seems  to  charge  us  with  neglect  of  former  pub¬ 
lications  sent  to  our  address;  nor  can  we,  therefore,  be  in- 
fhicnccxl  in  the  strictures  we  shall  feel  it  expedient  to  make,  by 
any  other  motive  than  a  sincere  wish  to  correct  injurious  mis¬ 
conceptions,  and  to  render  real  talent  available  to  useful  and 
profitable  purposirs.  Independently,  however,  of  this  substra¬ 
tum  of  what  we  shall  take  for  granted  is  sober  tmth,^-^nd  it  it 
'^utiiciently  mixed  up  with  well-known  names  to  give  it  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reality, — there  is  evidently  a  great  deal  of  colouring 
and  decoration  suneraddetl ;  and  this  has  induced  us  to  pU« 
tlie  volumes  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  fictions.  This  expianaiioti 
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w»U  fti  once  point  out  the  character  of  tlie  work,  ami  prerent  any 
undue  prepossession  on  the  part  of  our  renileni. 

Wc  cannot  afford  space  enough  to  follow  the  Author,  in  mi¬ 
nute  detail,  through  his  restless  course.  He  seems  to  hare  been 
of  respectable  parentage,  but  of  neglected  education ;  to  hare 
becon^  poetical ;  to  have  aimed  at  fiigb  things,  tragedies  ami 
epics ;  to  have  been  bent  on  taking  honour  and  emolument  by 
storm,  rather  than  by  siege ;  and  to  have  ex|>crienced  the  usual 
fate  of  overweening  rashness,  a  stern  and  irretrievable  repulse. 
Idling  away  his  youth  in  a  rural  parsonage  in  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  officer  of  a  signal-station 
near,  who  praised  his  poetry,  cntice<i  him  to  London  on  the 
faith  of  promises  to  procure  suitable  employment,  and  then  in- 
lroduce<l  him  to  an  old  clothes-man  in  Monmouth  Street,  as  can¬ 
didate  for  a  shopman’s  *  nitirntinn  \  Our  hickleas  *  man  of  ge- 

*  nius  ’  then  entrusts  a  MS.  tragedy  to  a  player,  wlio  never  re¬ 
turns  it.  We  next  ffnd  him  in  an  office  at  Bristol,  wlicre  lie 
confounds  Sir  Uobert  Walpole  with  his  son  Horace,  and  where 
he  speedily  contrives  to  get  himself  very  properly  dismissed  i 
bis  master  accusing  him  of  neglecting  business  for  |M>€try,  and 
he  himself  pleading  guilty  to  conducting  a  clandestine  coriw« 
spondence  lietween  the  attorney’s  niece  ami  *  a  young  and  hanti* 

‘  some  officer  in  the  army  ’•  After  engaging  as  an  usher  in  ati 
academy,  and  getting  into  disfavour  with  the  *  illiberal  *  mattefi 
he  turns  strolling  player,  grows  weary  of  the  stage,  fails  in  the 
endeavour  to  procure  a  situation  as  captain’s  clenc,  picks  np  a 
friend,  who  takes  him  out  to  Malta,  wnere  his  evil  genius  still 
pursues  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  return.  Arrived  in  Eng^ 
land  without  resources,  he  meets  and  rejoins  his  old  manager^ 
falls  in  love,  is  jilted,  and  soon  after  jnarrM,  himself  worse 
than  pennyless,  an  unportioned  wife.  A  serio-comic  drama  is 
composed,  but  he  is  unable  to  procure  its  performance ;  uid,  in 
the  failure  of  all  his  schemes,  he  resolves  to  turn  manager  bins- 
self,  *  is  very  unfortunate,  and  loses  every  thing  ’• 

Our  hero’s  first  printed  work  was  a  poem  on  the  unprominng 
subject  of  Bonaparte’s  invasion:  his  second  was  an  epic  in  eleven 
liooks,  the  result  of  *  two  years’  deep  study,  toil,  and  app4ica« 
‘tion*;'an  extraordinary  effort,  certainly,  independently  of  all 
considerations  of  excellence  or  deficiency,  in  a  man  *  friendless, 

*  unnoticed,  unassisted,  and  without  ten  useful  books  to  consult.* 
He  moreover  commenced  a  school,  to  the  care  of  which  be 
would  have  done  well  to  devote  his  utmost  attention,  in  prefer 
ence  to  airy  dreams  of  fame  and  wealth  from  the  presa  and  the 
theatre.  He  left  hia  caMing  for  an  idle  trade,  ai^  aufieted  m 
eonsequence :  we  pity,  but  cannot  excuae  him.  With  dificuky 
he  got  hks  poem  printed,  on  the  alrength  of  a  alender  enimcfip* 
tion  list,  and  set  off  on  an  itinerant  tour  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
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malncier.  In  connexion  with  thU  journey  he  gives  Uie  followhig 
s|ilenctic  statement. 

*  At  Dartmouth,  during  my  stay,  was  held  a  convocation  of  dissent* 
iug  ministers  from  different  parts  of  the  amn^,  some  of  whom  liad 

seen  my  |M>em.  One  of  them,  Mr.  W - of  N- - B - •,  a  friend 

of  mine  and  a  man  t>f  g<K>d  sound  sense,  but  who  happening  to  be  very 
poor,  was  considered  of  little  importanec  among  them,  told  me  how  un¬ 
feelingly  some  of  this  erudite  assembly,  who,  risen  from  the  counter 
and  the  cobbler's  stall  by  their  sanctifietf  looks  and  long  prayem  to  the 
aaeiiimption  of  scholars  and  gentlemen,  had  been  sneering  at  my  epic. 

*  “  l)t*ur  me  !  "  crieil  one  of  the  chief  of  these  tender-hearted  saints, 

**  it  looks  so,  to  see  a  man  hawking  about  his  own  works.  Besides,  he 
should  have  nime  strongly  recommended.  How  can  he  expiH^t  any 
countenance,  running  about  in  this  way.*'  Now  it  so  happened,  that 
1  had  actually  presented  a  recommendatory  letter  to  this  very  ]>erson, 
from  the  Hev.  Mr.  D - tif  P - ,  in  D - shirt*. 

*  “  Oh,”  said  another,  with  an  attempt  to  he  witty,  **  it  is  the  Pil- 

grinuigt*  of  Childe  - .” 

'“And  what  are  his  works,”  said  a  third,  “that  they  are  thus 
Irnwked  about  ?  I  am  sure  I  would  not  give  the  liimlMu*  house-room.” 

‘  “  Nor  I  either,”  addetl  a  fourth.  “  I  was  ftMilish  enough  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy,  and  sat  down  with  a  friend,  who  is  a  very  clever  judge 
of  ]M)etical  talent,  to  see  if  it  really  jKissessed  any  claim  to  merit.  But 
our  labour,  as  we  expected,  was  in  vTiin :  we  read  through  several 
piigt*8,  and  could  not  possibly  discover  a  single  line  of  poetry,  or  any 
thing  like  it  in  the  whole ffarrago  of  rubbish.  And  then  to  call  it  an 
epic  !  What  presumption  !  1  question  very  nuich  if  the  author,  poor 

young  man,  knows  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  any  more  than  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  common  ruU*s  of  English  grammar,  which  he  has  wofully 
\nolated.  ]My  bnither  minister,  Mr.  A.  of  Exeter,  ^vas  very  right 
when  he  declared  he  had  newr  read  such  a  mess  of  wild  bombastic 
nonsense  in  all  his  life.”  • 

*  “  I>ear  me  !  and  foundcnl  on  the  Scriptures  too !  ”  returned  another 
of  these  godly  %vorthies,  “  what  a  pity  such  stuff  shimld  lie  permitted 

to  be  publishetl.  I  think  the  man  ought  to  be  taken  up,  really. - - 

But  I  lielievcj  gentlemen,  that  it  is  time  we  should  attend  divine  wor¬ 
ship.  My  bowels  yram  ^vith  compassion  fur  the  poor  dear  heathen 
negroes  abroad,  and  1  hope  we  shall  have  a  liberal  contribution  for  them 
this  evening.” 

*  Discerning,  candid  young  men !  I  should  presume  to  give  them  the 
advice  of  A|>elle8  to  the  cobbler,  AV  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  they  art*  about  us  good  judges  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
my  noem,  as  a  Jack  Tar  is  of  the  difference  lietween  the  Alartc  of 
Scuaeri,  the  Vucelle  of  CTinwlain,  or  the  Saxon  Beofvulft  and  the 
classic  strains  of  n  Homer  :uia  a  Virgil ;  or  bon-  far  the  Pheedra  of 
Racine,  the  Macheth  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Caractaens  of  Mason 
excel  in  dramatic  excellence  and  poetic  beauty,  Taka^o^Jii^am^EUf 
tha  glory  and  btm»i  of  the  Chinese  stage.  Bot  let  them  pass.  'PiBie 
will  discover  who  are  the  best  judges  of  my  ambitious  Muse.*  * 
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AVhal  olijrct,  save  a  very  malicioiis  one,  could  the  Writer 
have  ill  view,  in  giving  pulilicity  to  lliis  miserable  atU*fiipt  at  at* 
tirical  exposure  ?  The  sentiments  are  probably  correctly  given ; 
the  dialogue  is  either  fahricafecl  or  distortcnl ;  the  comments  arc 
his  own.  We  repress  the  feelings  excited  by  a  representation 
which  disgraces  no  one  but  the  Author,  and  content  ourselves 
with  intreating  him,  *  if  such  a  man  there  he,’ /or  //is  own  sake^ 
to  cultivate  a  different  spirit,  and  not  to  constitute  himself  tlio 
judge  uf  hU  own  works,  nor  to  get  into  an  ill-temper  with  men 
who  take  the  very  venial  lilierty  of  forming  and  expressing  their 
own  opinion.  .  We  oH'er  these  suggestions  in  a  friendly  mood, 
and  by  no  means  with  the  disposition  to  o])pres8  a  fallen  nnin : 
but  of  this  more  hereafter.  The  remainder  of  this  tale  of 
wretchedness  relates,  mainly,  to  the  Author’s  efforts  to  come 
before  the  public,  in  various  ways,  but  with  almost  invariable 
ill-succcss.  We  give  another  passage  of  a  similar  cast  to  that 
last  (piotcd. 

*  Again  I  reached  Tendon,  and  again  I  pursued  the  tame  course 
with  the  booksellers,  and  with  the  same  success.  Mr.  Murray,  iier 
note,  w'as  sorry  my  poem  did  not  suit  him.  Longman  and  Cu.  dis¬ 
dainfully  returned  the  MSS.  ns  if  they  were  unworthy  to  remain  un» 
der  their  roof,  though  Isicked  by  the  repeatecl  recommendations  of  Air. 
Warner  of  Bath,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  erudition  and  valu¬ 
able  writings  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Baldwin  would  not  give  me 
the  trouble  to  call  again,  it  lieing  no  use  to  leave  any  paners,  at  poetry 
^  had  seen  its  day  and  was  now  getting  quite  out  of  fashion,  except 
short  pieces  winch  were  luxuriously  voluptuous,  or  blasphemously  li- 
liellous.  By  the  head  of  the  house  of  Taylor  and  Heteey,  1  wrat  most 
politely  tolcl,  that  my  MSS.  had  been  read  by  one  of  the  firm,  and 
found  to  contain  no  real  poetry,  not  a  single  specimen  of  genuine  ta¬ 
lent  ;  and  that  even  if  they  had,  the  work  would  be  of  no  use  to  them, 
unless,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  I  could  pnwe 
myself  to  1)C  an  absolute  cloWn,  and  some  great  charactiT  Would  take 
upon  him  to  asm^rt  that  I  hud  qo  more  education  or  manners  than  a 
c(Mil-hcaver :  gentlemen’s  pietry  was  of  no  im*  in  the  present  day,  and 
therefore  tliey  could  not  tnink  of  publishing  mine.  Mr.  Colburn  was 
fairly  frightened  at  the  title  of  an  epic  poem,  and  one  in  blank  verse 
t<s>.  No,  it  would  not  do  ;  the  taste  of  the  age  utterly  neglected  and 
condemned  all  such  obsolete  stuff,  and  whatever  its  merits  might  be,  it 
wuidd  never  answer  to  publish  it.*  pp.  BO,  Bl. 

If  the  matter  were  not  somewhat  too  serious  for  jesting,  we 
could  make  merry  with  the  strange  illustrations  accumulated  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  of  the  retail iness  and  simplicity  with  which 
a  man  may  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  vanity.  Booksellers, 
reviewers,  private  individuals,  are  all  abused  or  lauded  to  the 
skies,  just  in  proportion  as  they  may  admire  or  yawn,  patronise 
or  neglect.  .In  the  passage  just  cited,  the  spiteful  sneer  at  Clare 
does  uule  honour  to  either  the  Writer’s  head  or  his  heart.  But 
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it  if  liint*  ihttt  wo  oxprom  our  own  opimou^  itticK  tm  it 

may  Ih*,  on  tht?  cjennral  siihjnct. 

Wo  >my  iIhmi  at  oiu*(»,  iiiiH  mnt  pArn^%  that  the  Anther  hasi 
(Xiuipieiely  mistukioi  IiIh  own  tacuky.  He  hmi  eatoled  himaeif 
iuto  the  luihet'  that  he  ih  i\  genuine  poet;  and  he  hna  been 
cockcrtxi  up  by  the  weak  people  with  whom  he  hat  (Vtme  in 
lAUiUU;  until  iii^  initiUikeii  fancies  have  become  confirmed  deki- 
sU>ii5,  anil  liHllncinution  has  enitendered  fanaticiKm..  Hir  is 
not  only  no  |Yoet«  hut  it  is  very  evident  dtat  he  does’  not 
iweii  kjiow  wliut  povtrij  is.  He  is  a  man  of  talent,— ‘fiecMlectty 
>^>5  lie  is  a  really,  and  sometimes  an  ingenious  versifier be 
las  an  eye  for  nature  and  a  turn  for  description hut  he 
niay  lie  all  this,  nay  ten  times  more  tlian  this,  and  yet  no  poet. 
Uis  lines  run  oil'  well,  but  they  want  soul;  his  verse  lacfes 
mind;  and  it  would  be  diificult  to  find  a  sinf^le  specimen  of 
decidedly  original  thought  and  expression,  from  11041011111^ 
to  Olid  of  the  iicraps  before  lu.  llie  following  is  tlie  liesit : 
we  lia%e  a  lurking  :>uspicion  that  we  have  seen  it,  or  sotne- 
thiii^  very  like  it,  before;  but  ho\ve\t»r  tliis  may  be,  it  is  well 
worth  citing. 

'  **  Her  liruw,  .oioiher  Ida,  «in  whose  top 
l)euuty>  >uid  loajvtay,  aud  disdain  dt 
i^uuteaiilu^  for  the  jirire  ;  Iu't  radiant  locks, 

'riiai  uVt  her  forehead's  white  float  gracefully, 

Idkc  waves  t»f  ^oid  chahii^  ;ui  ivory  shore ; 

Her  lovely  lids,  fair  .is  those  Heecy  clouds 
AVhoM!  ihuxiix4(  whiteness  ^ems  the  summer  sky. 

And  like  them  (Siiy  chided  at,  liecause 

"I'is  heavvu'h  <»wu  Iduc  they  hide  ;  her  cyee,  whose  lustre 

A  tender  inehiucholy  seems  to  shade, 

^«a%e  when  thh'p  thuti^^ht,  (»r  deeper  feeling,  fills 
'riiuic  s|)irit«i»eurchiii4  <»rl)H ;  ;uid  then  they  flash 
Tl;e  iniud'h  mu^iiiticent  li^tnings,  ;Lnd  her  face 
Hnnvs  spirit nuily  fine,  iia  thouf^h  her  soul 
(Idke  H  hri'^ht  flame  ennhiiued  in  :dabaater) 

Shone  thriNich  iier  tleiicate  and  trsnspureiit  .skixi, 
lieveailiin  all  its  ^lorT,”  ' 

VoL  II.  p.  203* 

Flic  vuluuics  in  our  haucU  ailord  a  strange  proof  of  want  of  tact* 
'Fliey  make  up  a  wlnais'icai  olio  of  narrative,  autiquasianism,  de¬ 
scription,  and  scrapa  of. verse.  'Die  .uiiiquariaiitsm  is  sballosriT 
hut  the  story,  had  it  Iwii  more  highly  wrought;  :iini  }iubitshed 
without  ita  )H:r}H‘4ual  interruptions,  ini^ht  Imve  <d>uioeil  cixru- 
i.uion.  "I'he  .Vuthur  may  yet  ilo  Mimcthing  etfeotive,  if  he.can 
hut  bring  liiiiKicif  to  make  a  .  ober  estimate  oi'iliia  own  fiowers-; 
but  he  may  be  assureii,  that  bia  ^ireaeot  course  is  liotil  nds*- 
taken  and  iiiitirioiu>.  Nor  will  he  hud  lumeU  iistmfetn  or  at 
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lienee,  until  ho  hn9  chosen,  In  more  sonsrs  than  one, 
excellent  way.” 

'I'ho  •  I'afes  of  the  Great  St.  Hernanl  ’  are  !)y  Mr.  CVoly, 
and  exhibit  all  the  characteristic  finalities  of  that  gentlemnn’s 
composition.  They  arc  spirited  and  brilliant,  highly  interesting 
as  narratires,  and  written,  sometimes  in  a  strain  of  rich  and  Wglily 
fHrnamented  description,  at  other  times  with  doeo  feeling,  ami 
again  with  a  wild  vivacity  and  effective  hnmonr,  that  make  np, 
in  the  mixture,  a  combination  of  singnlar  poignancy  ami  hlgli 
flavotir.  The  *  Wallachian’s  Tale  ’  is  a  magnificent  romance, 
hiirriefl  ami  irregnlar,  bnt  fnll  of  interest  and  animation.  Mus- 
Upha  Hairacta  is  a  noble  portraiture,  nml  the  whirl,  whim,  noise, 
eonfnsfon,  and  gorgeous  painting  of  the  close,  are  gloriously 
flung  together.  We  can  aflonl  room  bnt  for  one  scrap,  ii  fiPt? 
description  of  a  burning  forest. 

*  A«  they  reached  the  verge  of  the  forest,  where  danger  was  to  he 
apprehende<l  again,  the  Allmnian  stf»pp<'fl  to  reconnoitft' ;  and  Ilela* 
cast  an  involuntary  glance  on  the  spot  where  she  had  so  lately  cx- 
ja»cti*d  to  Ik*  intomhofl. 

‘  Her  eye  was  fixed  by  its  unspeakable  gnindeur.  The  fire  had  long 
since  devotired  the  Copse  and  other  incumbrances  of  the  ground ;  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  stoo<l  upright,  hut  hlnck,  and  cleared  of  every 
lower  branch  and  weed.  Among  the  matted  foliage  of  the  summits, 
thick  enough  of  old  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day,  the  fire  still  ragetl ; 
hut  it  raged  as  in  a  solid  vault  of  flame ;  then*  were  no  fantastic 
quiverings  and  playings  of  the  blase ;  it  was  the  sullen  magnificence 
of  an  endless  roof  of  red  hot  iron.  Colossal  pillars,  spreading  in  a 
thousand  vistas ;  the  ground  cleared  of  all  bnt  the  burning  wreck  of 
the  soldier  and  his  steed ;  and  vault  on  vault  al»ove,  reil  with  concen¬ 
trated  flame ;  to  her  eye,  it  might  have  made  a  matchless  temple  of 
the  Pagan  deity  of  fire,  or  the  more  fearful  king  of  evil.' 

Voi.  rr.  pp.  17.%  4. 

The  ‘  Red-nosed  Lieutenant  ’  is  an  old  friend  and  favourite. 
The  ‘Woes  of  Wealth’  give  a  title  to  a  tale  of  pleasant  exag¬ 
geration,  marked  by  all  that  frolicsome  humour  in  which  Mr. 
(Toly  excels.  The  ‘  Patron  Saint*,  the  ‘  Married  Actress’, 
the  ‘  Locked-up  Beauty  ’,  and  the  ‘  Conspirator  ’,  are  all  good 
in  their  way. 

‘  Tales  and  Legends  ’  seem  to  have  been  partly  collected 
from  difierent  sources,  and  arc  worked  up  with  considerable  dex¬ 
terity.  \S'e  can  only  say  further  of  them,  that  those  who  are 
given  to  such  reading,  will  find  them  an  agreeable  after-<linneT 
amutcmetiL 

The  ‘  Protestant  ’  is  a  tale  of  persecution  and  of  martyrdom 
all  but  completed.  It  is  of  the  Walter  Scott  school,  and  cle¬ 
verly,  but  somewhat  languidly  written.  The  scenery  Is  better 
than  the  dialogue.  We  give,  as  a  specimen,  part  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  a  gaol. 
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‘  In  one  pmrt  of  the  ctiurt-yard,  four  or  ^re  were  amusing  them* 
!>eivt^  in  the  uniiie  of  jumping  or  ie:4ping  at  the  ring,  acrompanying 
ttieir  aiiiubeineiit  'with  loud  ahouta  ami  eYclamatioiiH,  according  to  the 
KUcceiMi  or  failure  of  tile  jum|)er.  Another  groupe  of  aavagi*>l(Miking 
Millown  had  collcctc<l  themwdvea  Mgetlier,  and  wen»  dra\%’ing  :<tra\¥H  for 
the  of  a  flapm  of  Immt. 

‘  In  one  i:«»rner,  Mumething  apart  from  the  rest,  sat  two  jiersona  of 
;ui  cxtniordiiiarv  uppeaniiici*,  who  amuMMl  themwdves  with  playing  a 
gauM  at  cards,  that  wcminl  diwply  t<»  interp5<t  thoni  Iv^th.  The  yonn^w 
{dayej,  iu  Ids  dress  exhibiUMl  a  mixtiin*  of  thr«*adhare  finery  and  dirty 
iiMligeiice.  The  gold  law  that  faced  his  don!»let  u*as  tarTtisluMi,  and 
the  velvet  c»f  his  cloak  fadtsl  and  w<»m  ;  many  a  pant  was  hmken, 
and  his  imse  shewini  tiie  skin  of  the  W(‘arer  through  inon«  than  one 
hole.  Hut  the  liesinl,  cut  ami  knotttsl  int4i  two  formal  p«eiks,  with  a 
small  velvet  aip,  from  which  depended  a  broken  plume,  set  slmiitilv 
on  «aie  side  of  the  head,  pnK'iuiimal  an  atrectutitai  of  the  fashion  of 
Whitehall. 

‘  This  sorry  ami  brokeu-dou  ri  lieau  of  his  (Liy,  was  engaged  in  play 
with  an  <4d  fellow,  wiiost*  Uard,  white,  long,  and  flowing,  w<iuld  have 
seemed  veiieniblc,  but  fiw  tlie  slirewd  and  knavish  cjist  of  the  features 
to  which  it  lielouged.  The  old  iiniii  wasdn^sst^d  in  a  large  black  gown, 
bis  middle  girt  uU»ut  with  a  broad  leather  licit,  from  which  depended 
a  roMiry  and  a  crotvs.  NVar  tlu'se  cunUjdayers  sttsHl  a  little,  fat,  stout 
fellow,  whom*  only  vanploymeiit  seemed  to  be  the  delight  lie  tisik  iu 
disturbing  the  game,  by  singing,  :ih  loud  ;is  he  could  liawl,  a  ditty 
that  upp;arvd  to  lie  jHirticularly  disagrotnibie  to  the  old  man’s  ears,  ;im 
from  time  to  time  he  lieggixi  the  singer  to  di*sist. 

'  i)ae  man,  heavily  iroued,  whose  fetters  clanke<l  in  time  to  the 
motion  of  Ids  feet,  was  seen  jiacing  up  and  down  the  conrt-yjird  alone ; 
his  Uuird  ;uid  hair  hanging  wild  and  matted,  his  ciothi*s  retaining  in 
no  part  their  original  colour,  ;uid  so  lattertMl,  as  to  leave  liare  his 
sinewy  :irius  and  legs ;  whilst,  his  ixmntenaiice  exhibiting  ;in  exprrs- 
skiii  of  the  most  rwkless  brutality,  he  gazed  about  him  wnth  the  ut¬ 
most  indiirerciice,  as  if  wholly  insensible  to  his  condition.  This  man 
was  churgeil  with  the  crime  of  murder. 

*  Apart  fmni  ;dl  the  rest,  shunnetl  by  :dl,  and  even  Irv  the  murderer, 
appeared  a  groupe  of  iiersons  lioth  male  aud  female,  whose  sober  ap- 
]>eyunuice  aud  4|uiet  aepirtmeut,  together  with  :ui  air  of  compisuiT 
and  rtfaigiiution  strongly  ilcpicteil  in  the  countenance  <»£  each,  at  onct* 
proclaimed  that  their  only  crime  was  the  result  of  nmscieiice*  These 
were  accused  of  heresy.’  Vol.  I,  pp.  143 — 145. 

Tluj  character  of  Owen  Wilford,  the  Protestant  confessor,  is 
well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  subtlety  of  the  Jipanish  friar, 
aiul  with  the  brutal  eagerness  of  the  meaner  agents  of  spiritual 
tyranny.  Hose  Wilford  enacts  an  interesting  part ;  ami  the 
rtttcwi  of  the  prisoners  at  the  very  stake,  by  the  interference  of 
the  liigh-^keriti*,  is  well-managed. 
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NOTICES. 


Art.  VTTl.  Scnptvrr  Nntnral  llittorif  fitr  Youth,  Uy  Kulher  Ilowlctt ; 
with  nninrnms  ilhistnitivc  Kngmvings.  VoIk.  IHmu.  pp,  (RW. 
n2  Plates.  Fj«m(h»n,  1M28. 

A  VKHY  pleasing  ainl  useful  addition  to  the  juvenile  librarr.  The 
description  apfH'arH  to  have  Imvii  coin[)iled  witli  nire,  and  is  intet- 
spiTsed  with  instructive  remarks,  while  the  plates  form  a  most  At- 
tra<*tive  feature  of  the  volumes.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  tht* 
plan  of  thus  connecting,  in  early  instruction,  the  illnstration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  the  acquirement  of  ns<*ful  and  entertnining 
knowle<lge. 


Art.  IX.  The  Life  and  /Idem fares  of  Alexander  Selkirk  ;  containing 
the  real  Inci«l»*nts  upon  which  the  Komanct'  of  Hohinson  Crusoe  is 
found<Ml ;  in  which  also  the  Kvents  of  his  Life,  drawn  from  au¬ 
thentic  Sotirces,  are  traced  from  his  Hirth,  in  Hi7li»  till  his  Death 
in  17‘^k  With  an  Ap|M‘ndix,  cfimprising  a  Description  of  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandt'Z,  and  s<»me  curious  Information  relating 
to  his  Shipmates,  Ac.  By  .John  Howell,  Kditor  of  the  “  Journal 
**  of  a  Soldier  of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment",  Ac.  12fno.  pp.  lOli. 
Price  5.f.  Kdinhurgh,  IR2lh 

Tuts  title-page  is  so  long,  that  our  notice  of  the  iinhlication  needs  fs* 
but  very  brief.  It  is  really  a  very  entertaining  volume,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  enthusiastic  diligence  of  the  Compiler,  whom  we  com¬ 
mend  to  the  8«»cicty  of  Antiquaries,  as  a  right  worthy  felhiw.  In' 
1R25,  a  great-grand-nephew  ot  Selkirk's  was  a  teacher  in  Canonmills, 
nt«r  Edinburgh  ;  *  a  pious  and  worthy  man,  stniggling  with  advefa** 

*  fortune  in  his  old  age.'  He  shewed  to  the  Kditor  the  identical  flip- 
enn  which  Robinson  Cnisoe  had  with  him  on  the  island  ;  and  he  had 
also  in  his  possession,  a  staff  that  had  belonged  to  the  same  celebrated 
pTsonage.  His  cup,  and  chest,  and  other  articles  are  still  shewn  in 
the  house  in  which  he  for  some  time  resided  at  Largo,  his  native  place, 
after  his  return.  The  simple  history  of  the  real  Robinson  f’maoe  is 
m)t  without  interest.  At  the  some  time,  the  slender  hints  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  ground-work  of  Defoe’s  unrivalled  romance,  detract  nothing 
from  the  originality  of  his  performanci^ :  '  all  the  incidents,  details, 

*  and  descriptioiiB  in  that  beautiful  fiction,  belong  to  Defoe  and  the 
faithful  Frulay  is  altogether  a  creature  of  his  imagination.  A  more 
malignant  imputation  has  been  cast  upon  the  Author  of  Robinson 
Cnisoe,  than  that  which  denies  his  original  merit :  he  has  hem  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  stolen  the  materials  from  the  rightful  owner.  This 
silly  calumny  is  completely  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  information 
which  Defoe  had  to  work  upon,  had  been  before  the  public  #eecs  fftats 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  romance  of  Robinson  Cnisoe  ia 

1719. 
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Art.  X.  The  Monthlif  BlbU-Class  liouk,  uiwn  the  Amertciin  Plum ; 
or,  Scriptuml  Aids  to  promote  a  Revival  of  Religion  among  the 
Rising  Generation  ;  in  the  form  of  Catechetical  Exercises  upon 
some  of  the  most  interesting  Portions  of  Sacri*d  MVit,  Intended 
also  as  a  familiar  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Scripture.  Vol.  1. 
Gosjh*1  hy  John.  By  John  Morison  ;  Author  of  an  “  KxjHisition 
**  of  the  Bo<»k  of  Psalms”,  and  of  “  Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal 
**  OMigiitions  of  Life”,  &:c.  \*c.  No.  1.  18mo.  pp.  3G.  Price  (k/. 
I»ndon,  1829. 

8rcH  a  work  as  this,  wliich  enters  thoroughly,  in  a  catechetical  form, 
into  the  meaning  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  was  greatly  needed.  Mr. 
has  Met  the  example  of  a  style  of  Biblical  Instruction  S4)mewhat  differ- 
iiij5  from  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen.  He  has  not  contented  himself 
with  a  general  reterence  to  the  contents  of  a  particular  verse,  without 
pro|>oaing  such  interrogatories  as  must  compel  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  hnid  to  a  sound  and  substantial  kiiow'ledgc  of 
the  w'onf  oi  Go<l.  The  iiukIc  of  illustration  is  also  well  adapted  to 
secure  the  attention  and  stimulate  the  inquiry  of  young  iiersons  be¬ 
tween  the  aijes  of  twelve  and  sixtt'cn.  We  trust  that  the  Author’s 
aim  at  usefulness  will  lie  successful.  We  would  caution  him  aguiust 
every  approach  to  leiliousness  in  his  nuHle  of  illustrating  texts.  Bn** 
vity,  w'lln  a  sufficient  meiusure  of  jHTspicuity,  will  lie  a  great  recom¬ 
mendation  to  his  lalnuirs.  The  immediate  design  of  the  Bible-Class 
BiKik  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface : — 

'  Should  religion  exjH'rience  a  pre-eminent  revivid  in  this  country, 
a  jiowerful  impn*Hsion  must  Ik*  made  upon  the  rising  genenition.  /n 
what  way  can  this  bo  expecteil  so  efrectually  to  be  accomplished  as  by 
leading  the  minds  of  inquiring  youth  directiy  to  the  fountain  of  living 
waters?  Catechisms  founded  ujkiu  human  formularies  of  doctrine  may 
often  serve  an  exci*llent  pur[H>se ;  but  exercises  directly  derived  from 
the  written  w’ord,  and  directed  tow'ards  its  immediate  illustration,  must 
claim  a  decisive  su^icriority. 

*  In  the  little  )K*riodicul,  of  which  this  is  the  first  number,  it  is  the 
iutcntiou  of  the  Author  to  combine  instruction  with  im|)n*Ksion ;  and 
to  aid  he:\ds  of  familii*s  and  ministers  in  conducting  Biblical  exercises 
U|H»n  a  plan  that  may  cidl  forth  the  mental  energies  of  the  young,  and 
induce  them  to  commence  for  themselves  the  delightful  task  of  search¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures,  and  comparing  spiritual  tilings  w  ith  spiritual."  ' 

pp.  ill,  i\>  t 


Art.  XI.  The  Annual  Peerage  and  Baronetage  for  the  Year  1829. 

2  Vols.  12ino.  With  the  Arms  of  the  Peers,  ^c.  Price  1/.  Rr. 
Saunders  and  Otlev.  1829. 

Til IM  publication  dcsi*rves  high  praise  fur  the  taatcful  manner  in  which  ’ 
it  has  l>ccn  got  up ;  and  it  now  ap|icars  with  great  improvememts. 
Tlic  clearness  and  simidicity  of  its  plan  was  its  original  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  but  unwoarieil  diligence  coula  alone  have  secured  that  high  de* 
grec  of  accuracy  and  fulness  of  detail  wliich  are  the  distinguishing  fca- 
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tfirf*  of  the  piwent  (the  third)  impression.  The  labour  of  obtahung 
from  each  noble  house,  a  personal  return  tif  the  onler  and  extent  of 
their  resi^ective  families  and  their  collateral  branches,  must  indeed 
have  been  immense.  Among  other  improvements  in  this  edition,  mav 
hi*  siKHrified,  the  condensed  manner  in  which  the  earltf  history  of  eaA 
family  is  given.  In  these  sketches,  many  new  facts  and  some  amusing 
anecdotes  are  introduced.  Mr.  Lodge,  so  well  known  as  a  herald,  an 
antiquary*,  and  an  elegant  biographical  writer,  has,  we  perceive  from 
the  preface,  laid  the  foir  Compilers  (the  Misses  Innes)  under  no  small 
obligations  to  him  for  \'aluable  assistance.  A  Baronetage  ia  alao  lor 
die  hrst  time  added ;  and  the  arms,  occupying  eighty -eight  pages,  are 
engraved  w  ith  a  de|nve  of  cKmrness  and  b^uty  wortny  of  the  advanced 
state  of  the  arts.  Altogether,  these  volumes  cannot  uul  to  be  eiten* 
sively  acceptable,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  recomuaending  them  to  tlie 
uotiet*  of  our  readers. 


Art.  XII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

V 

Mr.  W.  Cuninghame  (Author  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and 
Tnimpi'ts  of  the  Apocalypse)  is  preparing  for  the  Press,  A  Critical 
Examination  of  some  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Rev.  George 
Stanley  Faber's  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy. 

Mr.  Ednieston  has  in  the  Press,  Tlie  Woman  of  Shunem,  a  Dra¬ 
matic  Sketch,  and  other  Sacred  Poems. 

Preparing  for  the  Press,  and  will  be  published  during  the  Spring, 
Dioclesian,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  T.  Doublcday,  Author  of  the 
Tragedies  of  Babington,  The  Italian  Wife,  &c.  See, 

3Ir.  Allen,  the  Translator  of  Calvins  Institutes,  is  preparing  a 
Translation  of  the  Commentaries  of  that  Reformer ;  and  some  part  id 
the  work  may  be  expected  to  appear  soon. 

Early  in  February  will  be  published.  Three  Sermons  on  the  Pros- 
peritN’  ^  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  Scriptural  Means  of  promoting 
the  llcvival  of  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  of 
Stepney. 

Early  in  February  wdll  be  published,  a  Second  Edition  of  An 
Itinerary  of  Provence  and  the  Rhone,  made  during  the  Year  1819. 
By  John  Hughes,  A.M.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by 
\'iew8  from  Ac  Drawings  of  De  Wint,  and  enc^ved  in  the  Linei 
manner,  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  G.  Cooke,  and  J.  C.  Allem.  Large  Paper, 
Royal  Quarto  or  Imperial  Octavo,  uniform  wdth  Batty  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  Scenery.  The  work  will  be  sold  with  or  without  the  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  12mo.,  The  New  Testament ;  with  a 
Key  of  fteference  and  Questions,  Geographical,  Historical,  Dootfinal, 
Practical,  and  Experimental ;  designed  to  facilitate  the  acquaintance 
of  Scriptural  Knowledge  in  Bible  Classes,  Sunday  and  other  Schools, 
and  Pnvate  Families.  By  Ilenrv  Wilbur,  A.M.  Attach^  to  tliis 
Edition  are  the  follmving  useful  fables  ;  vis.  An  Alphabetical  Tallin 
of  Proper  Names,  accented  for  correct  Pronunciation  ;  an  Etymological 
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Jl  urks  reccHthj  puUished. 

Table  of  &uch  Names  as  are  of  importance  in  elucidating  Texts  ;  a 
C'hronological  Table  ;  Tabic  of  Ileference  to  the  Prophecies ;  and  a 
Miscellaneous  Table. 

In  the  Press,  The  Portraiture  of  a  Christian  Gentleman,  by  a  Bar- 
rister. 


Art.  XIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


HierosT. 

M(*inoirt  of  Atiairs  of  Eurojje,  from 
ihe  Prsce  of  Uirecht.  Uy  I..ord  John 
Ituucll.  2  voU.  4to.  21.  lOi. 

'n»r  I  jft*  and  Timw  of  William  I..aiid, 
D.l).  I^ord  Archbishop  of  Canterlmry.  Hy 
John  Parker  Lawson,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo. 
2L  H$. 

'I*hc  Modem  Histon.'  of  England.  Part 
II.  lU-i^ns  of  Etlward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
KliKalN'th.  lly  Shtnm  Turner,  F.S.A. 
and  H.A.S.i>.  4to.  21.  Hs. 

.Stories  from  Church  History,  from  the 
Intrinlut'tion  of  Christianity  to  the  close  of 
the  SixtiTiith  Ccntur\’.  Fcap.  8vo.  D*. 

Twelve  Year’s  ^^ilitary  Adventure  in 
Three  (Quarters  of  the  (iUdu*;  or  Memoirs 
of  an  Olfut-r  who  scrvetl  in  the  .\rmies  of 
his  Majesty  and  of  the  Fast  India  Com> 
|iany,  between  the  years  1802  and  181 1,  in 
which  are  contoinetl  the  Cumitai^ns  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  India,  and  his  la.«t 
in  Spain  and  the  South  of  Franco.  2  vols. 
Hvo.  1/.  4j. 

MISCELLAKBOtrs. 

The  Mixlern  Martyr,  lly  the  .Author 
of  the  Kvanijclic.ll  Uatnbler.  2  veds.  ll^roo. 

I  Os. 

The  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Affc;  a 
Christian  and  IJterari’ Miscellany  fur  18t{8. 
8vo.  lls.6«/. 

A  Kepiy  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  History 
of  Naptdeon.  lly  lx)uis  llouna|>arte.  Count 
dr  Saint  lant,  Kx-King  of  Holland,  Ac. 
Translatetl  from  the  French.  8v»>.  Ss.  (id. 

Visits  to  Uie  Ueligious  World.  Crown 
Hvo.  I0«.  6d. 

'Hie  History  of  Hullanabee  and  Clink- 
atalMM\  two  recently  discoveretl  Islands  in 
the  Pacific.  l8mo.  2$.  (hI. 

rillU>LOQY. 

'Fhe  Metres  of  the  (Jreck  I'ragi'dians, 
explained  and  illustrateil.  lly  Jidin 
M’Caul,  A.  11.  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Hvo.  7s.  tW. 

,\n  Analysis  of  the  Text  of  the  History 
of  Joscndi,  up»>n  the  Princi|des  of  Professor 
l.ee's  llebrew  (irammar.  For  the  use  of 
Students  in  St.  David's  College,  l^mpeter. 
lly  the  Uev.  Alfred  Olivant,  M..\.  Vice- 
Principal  of  St.  David's  College.  Hvo. 
is.6cf. 


Til  ro  roar. 

Ministerial  Perseverance :  a  Charge  de- 
livereil  at  the  Settlement  of  the  llcv.  Ar¬ 
thur  'Fulman  over  the  Church  Asst'inbling 
in  Ilarbican,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  8,  18!89. 
lly  the  Uev.  Andrew  Reed. 

A  P.istoral  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Re¬ 
vivals  in  Religion,  lly. the  Rev.  J.  A. 
James,  fti. 

Hints  designed  to  promote  a  Profitable 
Attendance  on  an  Evangidical  Ministry’, 
lly  the  Rev.  William  Davis,  Hastings.  Se¬ 
cond  Edition.  24nio.  8d.  or  21,  10s.  |)er 
hundred. 

TRAVII.S  AND  TOrOOEAPHY. 

Guatemala,  or  the  Republic  of  Ccmtral 
America  in  1827 — 8  ;  lieing  Sketches  and 
Memorandums  made  during  a  Twelve¬ 
month's  Residence,  lly  Henry  Dunn. 
8vo,  95, 

Journal  of  a  Second  KxfMHlition  into  the 
Interior  of  .Africa,  from  the  Right  of  B«*nin 
to  Soccatoo.  lly  the  late  Commander 
Clappertun,  R.N.  To  which  it  addeil,  tlie 
Journal  of  Richard  lender,  from  Kano  to 
the  Sea-Coast,  jxirtly  by  a  more  F'astcrn 
Route.  4to. 

Letters  from  the  JEgean.  By  James 
Emerson,  Esq.  2  vols.  12mo.  18.<. 

Travels  in  Arabia:  comprehending  an 
Account  of  those  Territories  in  the  Hedjaz, 
which  the  Mohammedans  regard  as  sacrc’d. 
By  the  late  J.  L.  Bnrekhardu  4to. 

Travels  in  .Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia, 
including  a  Journey  from  Bagdad  across 
IVIount  Zagros,  by  the  Pass  of  Alexandria 
to  Hamadan,  the  Ancient  Ecl)atana  and 
Capital  of  the  Mctlian  Empire,  Researchei 
in  ls|>ahan,  during  a  stay  in  that  City.  A 
visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Perse))«dit,  and  Joumt'y 
from  thence  by  Shiraz  and  Shapoor  to  Bu- 
shire.  With  a  Voyage  down  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Ports  of  the  .Arab  Pirates,  and 
by  Rss-ol  Hymier  and  Muskat  to  Bombay. 
By  J.  S.  Buckingham.  Author  of  Travels 
in  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  &c.  1  vol.  4to. 
with  27  Engravings.  Si,  ISs.  Sd, 

Historical  and  Dcsci^tive  Sketches  of 
the  Maratimc  Colonies  oT  British  America. 
By  J.  M*Gregor.  Hvo.  li,  12mo.  6s. 


